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ETHNOLOGY OF CANADA AND NEWFOUNDLAND. 

In the following papers ve have brief, general accounts of Can- 
adian aboriginal people — something never before attempted in any- 
thing like a methodical and scientitic way by writers who have made 
special studies of our Indians. For the suggestion of this idea, as well 
as for the carrying of it out, too much credit cannot be given Dr. 
Franz Boas, professor of ethnology ia Columbia University, New 
York. 

It ia really remarkable to find so many otherwise quite intelligent 
people who regard all Indians just as Indians and nothing more. It 
is eometimes even supposed that there is an Indian language, so that 
when a Mississauga meets an Iroquois, or a Blackfoot a Micmac, con- 
versation should be easy; and any differences that exiet are thought 
to be simply those arising from degrees of savagery, or of civilization, 
or because of climate and environment. 

Ethnologically it is fortunate for us that our so-called "red" bro- 
thers have afforded so many opportunities to study primitive conditions 
of life, in various circumstances, and under different skies, for in many 
respects the American Indian stands head and shoulders above most 
ither aboriginal peoples, except perhaps the Maoris, and some South 
Sea Islanders. 

It is quite true that among all primitive races there are similar- 
ities, and, not seldom, very strong ones, as there are among those who 
regard themselves highly civilized, but these coincidences exist be- 
cause of our common humanity. We are all subject to like desires, 
wishes, hopes, and fears. Food is necessary, and we must provide it 
in one or more of numerous ways; yet, we are not all the product of 
one mould physically or, mentally, and in the latter respect we differ 
much more from one another than in the former, individually, trib- 
ally, and nationally. To account for the cause of these divergencies is 
not always an easy task, even when the peoples concerned are geo- 
graphically far apart ; it is sometimes difScuIt to do so when they are 
neighbors; and in numerous instances, no reason is forthcoming. 

Perhaps we shall never be able to explain all that is now so prob- 
lematical, or to understand much of what remains in doubt, but year 
by year we seem to overcome what hitherto have seemed insuperable 
obstacles. The following essays are from the pens of living writers, 
and cannot fail to prove of great service to readers who desire to under- 
stand the relationship that exists among British American Indians 
from Vancouver to Newfoundland. It will be observed that the state- 
ments of the writers are sometimes at variance in matters of detail — 
this is inevitable when any subject ia treated independently by various 
bands, but as a whole, readers have reason to congratulate themaelves 
on the present opportunity to leam at tirst hand what are the opinions 
of so many acknowledged authorities on such an extremely interest- 
ing subject. D. B<Mla_ 

I. HISTORICAL ACCOUNT. 
By Ctbus Thomas. 

At the time of the first post-Columbian contact of the Indians oi 
Canaija with Europeans, the country now embraced under this name 
was occupied by natives of several different linguistic stocks. .These , 
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groups were — following Major J. W, PoweU'a classification and no- 
menclature — ^the Algonquian, Iroquoian, Eaquimauan, Athapascan, 
Beothukan and Cbimmesyan families, tlie Siouan in part, the Kitun- 
ahan, Skittegatan, and the Saliahan and Wakashan in part. 

However, the dawn of Indian history in the Dominion of Canada 
dates back of Cartier's entrance into the St. Lawrence (1534) and even 
back of the appearance of Cabot on the coast of Labrador (149T). For 
the date of the first contact of the natives of Canada with people of 
the white race we must go back in the past to the appearance of the 
adventurous Northmen on the northeastern coast, which has perhaps 
a more important bearing in the study of prehistoric North America 
than is generally conceded. The recent re-examination by Storm, 
Beeves, Fischer, and others of the data relating'to the discovery by 
the Northmen, has resulted not only in limiting the range of these 
adventurers along the coast of the New World, but also in determin- 
ing more satisfactorily the localities visited. For example, it is now 
generally conceded that Helluland is Labrador ; Markland, the Island 
of Newfoundland ; and Yinland, or Wineland, the eastern part of Nova 
Scotia, The opinion formerly held that the natives encountered by 
Thorfinn Sarlsefne in Yinland were Eskimo (Skrelings) is now con- 
sidered erroneous; the two or three words uttered by them and the 
few characteristics noticed are not considered Esquimanan, but more 
likely Micmac or Beothukan— probably the former. If this conclu- 
sion be accepted, as now seems probable, then, to those who hold the 
theory that man's first aooearance in North America was on the 
northwest coast in the post-Glacial era, this, and the additional fact 
that the Eskimo were most certainly met by the Northmen in Green- 
land, are positive proofs that these tribes or their ancestors had tra- 
versed the continent by the tenth century. Already the Eskimo had 
become an arctic people, had already skirted the northern coasts, 
and already adopted the customs suited to their habitats and mode of 
life. Already the great Algonquian stock had reached the Atlantic 
coast in its progress eastward. These facts must, therefore, form a 
basis of comparison and of time estimates in studying the traditions 
and early movements of the northern tribes. 

The Eskimo, or Innuit, as they call themselves, have in the past 
occupied, and do yet in part occupy, a fringe of land along the At- 
lantic coast north of the Ghilf of St. Lawrence; around the east and 
west sides of Hudson Bay ; the Arctic coast and neighboring islands 
westward to Bering Strait, and down the northwest coast to the Alas- 
kan Peninsula, Thev have seldom penetrated far into the interior, 
being essentially a littoral people, relying upon the products of the 
sea for food, clothing, and implements. From Alaska along the 
whole immense stretch of several thousand miles to, and including, 
Greenland, they all speak the same language, with but minor dia- 
lectic variations, and have the same general customs. They have 
always been a comparatively gentle and peaceable people, as is ap- 
parent not onlv from the reports of Aretic explorers, but also from 
the fact that they have always rendered assistance to these explom's 
when needed, and have never been known to attack isolated parties 
of whites who were not aggressors, however enfeebled by hunger, 
though these helpless visitors may have possessed many objects tempt- 
ing to them. 

We agree with S. E. Dawson (Can. and N. Fr. Stanford's Com- 
pend. N. Am. I. 67, 1897), in the belief that the general tenor of the 
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more reliable origin myths and traditions of the Indians of the At- 
lantic section of North Ajnerica point to the northwest as the direc- 
tion whence they came; the few traditions indicating movements 
from the east being comparatively modem and unreliable as indica- 
tions of pristine habitats. Hence it has been in the past largely from 
the region north of the international boundary, as totditions testify, 
that the territorv of the United States, especially east of the plains, 
has been peopled with a native population. It is our opinion that 
the Lenni Lenape started from the cold region north of the lakes on 
their migration to the south of the chain of great lakes and eastward 
to the coast; from whom offshoots were to branch out into New Eng- 
land and southward along the Atlantic coast to Pamlico Sound; that 
from th© same region came the Iroquois, who sent offshoots to Virginia 
and the mountains of Tennessee and North Carolina. It was from 
the region north of Lake Superior the Chippewas of Wisconsin and 
Michigan came; and from the same region came the Miamis and 
Potawotomies; also the Winnebagoes and their southern offshoots. 
It was from British Columbia that the Athapascan offshoots made their 
way into Arizona and New Mexico, and it may be that from there also 
the Shoshoni group drifted southward. It is to Canada, since the white 
man gained control, that many of the remnants of tribes from New 
England and other parts of the United States have made their way in 
search of a final resting place. 

Turning now to a brief consideration of the groups separately, 
we begin with those at the eastern extremity and move westward, 
somewhat along the lines of progress by the whites, to the tribes of 
the interior. 

A small group consisting of a single tribe known as the Beothuks 
resided at the time of the Columbian discovery on the island of New- 
foundland. These, probablv first seen in post-Columbian times by 
Cabot, in 1497, and subsequently visited by Cartier in 1534, con- 
etituted, according to Major Powell's classification (Seventh Ann. 
Rep., Bur. Amer. Eth., 57) a distinct linguistic stock. It is pro- 
bable that at the time of Cabot's discovery they occupied or had con- 
trol of the whole island, but a century and a quarter later they had 
abandoned the eonthem portions, this change having been made on 
account of the frequent attacks upon them by the Micmacs and Euro- 
pean settlers. They retired to the northern and eastern sections of 
the island ; but their retreat was of no avail ; pursued by the Micmacs, 
who took possession of the section they had abandoned, and warred 
upon by the European invaders, they rapidly wasted away, and by 
1^7 became extinct as a tribe. Possibly a few fled to Labrador to 
join the Nascapes. 

The stock moat widely distributed in the Dominion of Canada 
is the Algonquian, which extends (or did, before being gathered on 
reservations) from the Atlantic Ocean to the Rocky Mountains. In 
the eastern provinces were the Micmacs, Malecitea, and Abnaki; in 
Labrador and eastern Quebec, the Nascapes, Miatassins, and Montag- 
nais; in western Quebec and Ontario, the Missisaugas, Nipissings, 
and Oftawas, and the Chippewas in oart ; in Manitoba and the regions 
tltence westward, the Chippewas in part, the Crees, and the Blackfeet 
group — though the Blackfeet have in recent years mostly drifted 
south of the international boundarv. ■ This widely extended stock, 
which was as widely-spread south of the boundary, was interrupted 
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about Lakes Erie and Ontario by tbe tribes of the Iroquoian stock, 
whose habitats were on both sides of these lakes. 

At the time the first attempts were made to plant setUem^its 
along the Atlantic coast south of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, the Mic- 
macs, called by the early explorers the Souriquois, were then inbahit- 
ating Nova Scotia and a part of the gulf coast of New Brunswick, 
also the neighboring islands. Their first contact with Europeans 
was probably at a very early date, as the Basque fishermen were in 
that region before Cartier's visit in 1534. However, continued inter- 
course with the whites did not begin until 1604, when Sieur de Monts 
attempted to plant a colony at Port Boyal. 

The French immigrants were kindly received by the natives, and 
allowed to settle on their lands without objection, and friendly re- 
lations were established between the two peoples which, notwith- 
standing the misfortunes of the colony, were maintained throughout, 
with a few slight interruptions. This friendship was largely due 
to the numerous marriages of Frenchmen with Micmac women. The 
history of these Indiana for the next eighty years consists chiefly 
of wars with other tribes and the assistance they rendered the French 
in their contests with the English. The extinction of the Beothuks 
was largely due to tbe attacks of the Micmacs. The latter were, 
however, brought under the influence of the Catholic missionaries at 
an early day. The tribe seems to have been one tenacious of life, 
for, notwithstanding the vicissitudes through which they were forced 
to pass because of their exposed position, it appears from the later 
reports of the Canadian Department of Indian Affairs that they still 
number over three thousand persons — a thousand more than Biard's 
estimate in 1611. They are located in the Provinces of New Bruns- 
wick, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward Island; nine-tenths of them 
being Roman Catholics. It is said that these Indians and some 
allied tribes had in use at the time they were first visited by Euro- 
peans a system of symbolic writing by means of which they were 
enabled to communicate with one another. 

( Other tribes of the Maritime Provinces are the Malecites, or 

Etchimins of early writers, and the Fassamaquoddies, the two forming 
a sub-group of the Abnaki; to which sub-group the name Etchimin 
has been more correctly applied. These tribes formed an early attach- 
ment for the French, chiefly through tbe influence of their mission- 
aries, and, with the other Abnaki, carried on an almost constant war 
with the English colonists until the fall of the French power in 
America. Although the other Abnaki tribes, as the whites encroached 
upon them, gradually withdrew to Canada, the Penobscots, Fassama- 
quoddies, and Malecites remained in their ancient homes. The 
Abnaki, numbering some 400, are now at St. Francis and Be^ancour 

' in Quebec ; the Malecites, numbering 800, in several villages in New 
Brunswick and Quebec ; while the remnants of the Penobscot and 

I Passamaquoddy tribes have homes in Maine. 

The vast extent of territory embraced in the Labrador Peninsula 
has been thinly peopled in the past by semi-nomadic bands of Mon- 
tagnais, Nascapes, Mistassins, and Swamp Crees, in addition to the 
™skimo along the coast. The Montagnais group with whom the 
French came in contact at an early day, having joined Champlain 
in bis first expedition against the Iroquois, was a confederacy of 
cognate tribes rather than a single integral body. Thefe were the 
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B^rsia mites, Tadouaacs, Papinacliois, ChisedecB, Ecoumains, tui<i 
NekoubaniBtea, tlioa^rh they were usually designated by the collec- 
tive term Montagnais, or Lower Algonkins. Their liaguistic rela- 
tion appears to be closer with the Crees than with any other branch 
of the Algonquian family. The Nascapes appear also to be closely 
related to them. 

The Montagnais are doubtless the Agouionda of Cartier, a name 
which he says the Indians of Hochelaga applied to those of Sagueoay. 
They are spoken of in the first Jesuit Belatios (Biard, 1611-1616) as 
friends of the French. Missionary labors among them were begun 
in 1615, and continued, with occasional interruptions, until 1776. 
They were at war at an early date, and probably in prehistoric times, 
with the Micmacs, and to some extent with the Eskimo; but their 
chief and inveterate foes were the Iroquois, who drove them for a 
time from the banks of the St. Lawrence, pursuing them to their 
strongholds about the upper Saguenay, compelling them to seek safety 
at more interior points. Sagard describes them as the lowest type 
of Indinns in Canadit, and Parkman says that they were the lowest 
and most degraded people of the Algonquian stock. They were to 
a large extent nomadic, unwilling, even under missionary influences, 
to settle down and cultivate the soil for subsistence. In 1812 they 
were estimated roundly at 1,500; in 1837, at 1,100; in 1884, the num- 
ber officially reported was 1,395; in 1897, the Montagnais and Nas- 
capes together numbered 1,741. At the last mentioned date they 
were gathered chiefly on the reserve at Lake St. John, Chicoutimi 
County, Quebec Province, the number at this point being 404. Al- 
though on a reserve and having a school with a competent teacher, 
they have made but little progress toward farming, still depending 
largely on hunting and fishing for subsistence, with such income as 
they receive as guides and for bark canoes, snow-shoes, moccasins, 
etc. 

The Nascapes, the most northeastern Algonquian tribe, ranged 
over the interior of Labrador north of the Montagnais to TTngava 
Bay, and from Lake Mistassini to the Atlantic coast. Their usual 
habitat has been the interior tableland of the peninsula, it being 
only in recent years that they have visited the banks of the St. Law- 
rence. They have been, until very recently, semi-nomadic, their 
habits and customs being similar tn those of the Montagnais. It 
is the general belief of the Nascapes that they were driven to their 
northern habitat by the Iroquois, who formerly waged war upon them. 
They have a definite tradition that their original home was west of 
Hudson Bay, and that when they reached northern Labrador they 
found the region uninhabited save by some Eskimo, chiefly along 
Hudson's Strait. It is possible that the Indians seen by Qaeper 
Cortereal in 1499, seven of whom he carried to Portugal, were of this 
tribe, as the description given will not apply to the Eskimo. There 
was but little intercourse between them and the French. 

Although the Iroquois played such an important role in the 
history of Canada, holding for a time the balance of power between 
the French and English, and certainly had their pristine home north 
of the lakes,* and have in part found their final resting place in 
Canada— yet, in the limited sense of the term Iroquois, the six (orig- 
inally five) confederated tribes do not belong in historic times to Can- 
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ada, but to the United States. The long and cruel war carried on 
by them againat the French of Canada and their Indian allies has 
been bo often written up and ia bo well known as not to require repe- 
tition here, did our space permit it. 

It may be asBumed as probable that, like other groups of the 
Atlantic section, they came originally from the northwest, as part, 
at leaBt, of the Iroquoian family was located at an early day chiefly 
in the pensinsuJa uprth of Lake Erie. If credence is to be given to 
the tradition that they, or a part of the group — possibly some of the 
Iroquois — moved at an early date up the St. Lawrence from near its 
mouth, this may be explained by the supposition that some division 
pressed on in advance of the group to the gulf coast in search of a 
bountiful food supply. It is probable that, while the group was 
located chiefly in the region immediately north of Lake Erie, which 
section became the Huron country, the Cherokeea, and possibly the 
Eries also, broke away from the parent stem and moved south of the 
lakes into the region now embraced in Ohio, 

It is true that the people of Hochelaga, visited by Cartier in 
1534, were of the Iroquian stock; but Mr. Hewitt conclades from 
his close study of the languages and history of the group that thS 
evidence does not sustain the general opinion that a part of the Iro- 
quois proper were living north of the St. Lawrence River at that 
time. The people of Hochelaga were most likely Hurons, or pos- 
sibly one of the smaller cognate tribes. Seventy years later, when 
Champlain appeared on the scene, the HocKelaga and Stadicone of 
Cartier had disappeared, and Algonquian tribes were in possession 
of the St. Lawrence valley. 

Although the Iroqaois had battled so long and so persistently 
against the French while they retained the power in Canada, yet it 
was chiefly in this section that they sought a final retreat when con- 
quered by the United States troops under Sullivan, Their number 
at present in the Dominion — chiefly at the Bay of Quinte, the Thames 
and Grand Hiver, Ontario, and Caunawaga, St. Hegis and Lake of the 
Two Mountains, Quebec — amounts to something like ten thousand 
persons (9,671 in 1897).) 

The tribes of the Iroquoian family in this region, other than the 
Six Nations, were, at the time that Europeans appeared on the scene, 
as follows : The Huroas, occupying the section immediately north of 
Lake Erie and from Lake Huron eastward well toward Niagara river. 
Immediately east of them was the little tribe or sub-division named 
Tionontatis, known also as the Patun or Tobacco nation ; east of these 
end occupying both banks of Niagara river the Neuter tribe, so named 
from their effort in their intermediate position to remain neutral in 
the war wi^ed between the tribes on the opposite aides of them. 

The saddest episode in the history of the Indians of Canada is 
that of the relentless warring upon the Hurons and, incidentally, the 
other two small tribes, and their final ruin, by the Iroquois. Not sat- 
isfied with massacring many of their people, and driving them from 
their homes, these relentless victors followed them into their retreats, 
forcing the scattered remnants to retire still further into the interior. 
During the atrife the two smaller bodies — the Tionontatis and the 
Neuters — were entirely destroyed, becoming extinct at an early day. 

Not only had the Huron towns been destroyed, and the nation 
scattered in fragments to the caat, west and south, but the Indian 
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country all along the waterway from Montreal to Georgian Bay had 
been literally depopulated and turned into a wildemesB. Moreover, 
we may add with Justin Winsor, "the Huron country never again 
knew the traces of this people, and only the modem archseologist, 
wandering between the latter-day villages of an alien race, tinds in 
the forest the evidences of the former occupants" (Cartier to Fronten- 
ac). 

The remnants of the Hurons, who are known, in part, as Wyan- 
dotH or Wendats, are as follows; Hurons at Lorette, Province of Que- 
bec, Canada, 456; Wyandots in Indian Territory, U.S., 365. 

The area north of Lake Erie, from which the Hurons were driven 
by the Iroquois, was subsequently in part taken possession of by the 
Mississaugas. The people of the latter tribe, when they first became 
known to the French — about the middle of the seventeenth century — 
were located on Mississauga river north of Lake Huron, and iu part 
on Manitoulin island. Not long subsequent to this date they moved 
east and south, taking possession of the region abandoned by the Hur- 
ons, and Boon spread over the peninsula of southern Ontario from Lake 
St. Clair to the outlet of Lake Ontario. They also made raids to some 
extent on the Iroquois in New York. About the close of the revolu- 
tion they had one village on the south side of Lake Erie, near CoD- 
neaut, Ashtabula county, Ohio. The land on which the Iroquois are 
now settled at Grand Hiver, Ontario, was bought from the Mississau- 
gas. In 1746 they were received by the Iroquois into their league 
as the seventh tribe, though not, as it seems, with the full privileges 
and rights of the other six tribes. However, this alliance lasted only 
until the French and Indian war, a few yean later. The Missts- 
saugas are closely related to, and seem to have been origiually a part 
of, the Chippewas. In 1897 the population officially reported was 
1,109, residing at Mud Lake, Bice Lake, Scugog, Alnwick, and New 
Credit, Ontario. 

The Nipissings, though forming a comparatively small and un- 
important tribe, are brought into early notice from the position which 
they occupied on the lake of the same name at the head of Ottawa 
river, the early travel-route to the upper lakes. Champlain met with 
them in 1615 ; Jean Nicolet was next among them for some time nre- 
vious to 1632; and in 1637 they were visited by the missionaries, Gar- 
nier and Chastelain. In 1650 the Iroquois penetrated to their habi- 
tat, and, having massacred a large number of them, forced the others 
to seek safety in a more northern region. They chose as their retreat 
the shores of Lake Nepigon, where they remained until 1667, when 
they returned to their former home about Lake Nipissinif. Their 
reputation as practicers of magic gave them the name of sorcerers 
which is frequently referred to by early writers. They have no his- 
tory separate from other related Ali;onquin tribes of the same north- 
em region. The chief remnants of the tribe are living on the reser- 
vation at Lake Nipissing. These, numbering about two hundred, 
are all Homan Catholics, and have an excellent church. They also 
have a school, usually taught by a female teacher. 

The region about the northern end of Lake Huron seems to have 
been an important locality to the natives in the prehistoric era, a 
meeting point of the tribe's. It was the chief crossing place from 
the north to the south side of the lakes in the early migrations. It 
was here that more than one of the original groups separated into tri-^^lp 
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bal divisions which started hence on their individual life history. It 
was here, also, that a number of these divisions which had not wan- 
dered away to other sections still lin^red at the coming of the whites. 
It was in this region, as we have seen, that the Mississauga first be- 
came known to the whites. 

Another minor Algonquin tribe of this section was that known as 
the Amikwa, or "Beaver Nation," found by the French on the north 
shore of Lake Huron opposite Manitoulin island. Bacquoville de la 
Potherie says that they and the Nipissings once inhabited the shores 
of Lake Nipissing, and that they made themselves masters of all the 
other tribes of that stjction until reduced by disease, and the Iroquois 
compelled the remainder of the tribe to retreat, some to the French 
settlements, others to Lake Superior and Green Bey, Wisconsin. In 
1740 they settled on Manitoulin Island. 

According to the traditions of the Ottawa, Chippewa, and Fota- 
wotomi tribes, the three groups are descended from the same stem 
and were formerly united as one people at some point north of the 
lakes, apparently north of Lake Superior; whence the Ottawa and 
Potawotomi tribes, and the Chippewa in part, migrated southward. 
They separated in the region of Mackinaw, the Potawotomis and 
southern Chippewas going west into the section now embraced in Wis- 
consin, while the Ottawas turned to the southeast. The earliest men- 
tion of the latter places them on Manitoulin Island, Lake Huron, and 
along the northeast coast of this lake. They were among the first 
of the western tribes to navigate Ottawa river on trading expeditions 
to the French settlements, and it is probable the river received its 
name from them. They were allies end firm friends of the French 
and the Hurons. 

The Iroquois, having destroyed the Hurons in 1646, and still 
thirsting for blood, turned their arms against the Ottawas, who fied, 
with a remnant of the Hurons, first to the islands at the entrance of 
Green Bay, Wisconsin, where they were kindly received by the 
Potawotomis. A few years later they moved westward, a 
portion going to Keweena Bay, where they were found by Father 
Menard in 1660. Another portion fied, with a band of Hurons, to 
the Mississippi, and settled on an island, at the entrance of Lake Pep- 
in. Driven thence by the Sioux, whom they had foolishly attacked, 
they moved to Chequamegon Bay. Harrassed here by the Sioux and 
being assured of protection by the French, they returned in 1670-71 
to Manitoulin island, a former home. Their stay here whb short, as 
by 1680 most of fhem had joined the Hurons at Mackinaw about the 
station established by Marquette in 1671. The two tribes lived to- 
gether until about 1700, when the Hurons removed to the vicinity of 
Detroit. About the same time a portion of the Ottawas seem to have 
settled on the east coast of Michigan between Saginaw Bay and De- 
troit. The band which had moved to Southeastern Michigan re- 
turned to Mackinaw in 1706. Soon after this the chief seat of the 
tribe was established at L'Arbre Croche, Michigan. From this point 
they spread southward to various places in this state. 

The Ottawas were strong adherents to the English interests, as 
against the United States; and a small part of the tribe which refused 
to submit to United States' authority removed to Canada and settled 
on Walpole island in Lake St. Clair. The other Ottawas in Canada 
are on Manitoulin and Cockbum islands, and the adjacent shores of 
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Lake Huron. As early as 1859 those in Canada had mostly become 
agriculturists, living in good comfortable log cabins; and most of 
those in Michigan have become citieens. 

Originally the Ottawas were divided into four bands — the Kein- 
ouche, Kiskakon, Nassauaketon, and Sable, though it does not appear 
that there were any differences in the language spoken by these divi- 
sions. The total number of Ottawas at present is about 5,000, of vhom 
one-fifth reside in Ontario, Canada. 

Of the other two tribes, the Potawotomi and the Chippewa, of the 
confederated group mentioned above, we have only to refer here to the 
latter, as the Potawotomi, although originally on the Canadian side, 
have in historic times made their home chiefly south of the lakes. The 
Chippewas, or Ojibwaa, at the time of their greatest numerical 
strength, formed the largest single tribe of Indians north of Mexico. 
Their former range was the region bordering Hudson and James 
bays on the north and Lakes Superior and Huron on the south, and 
also the southern shore of Lake Superior. The region immediately 
about Sault Ste. Marie seems also to have been a favorite 
resort and food-gathering point for them. The first knowledge of 
the tribe obtained by the French related to those residing a\ these 
falls, from which fact the name "Saulteurs" or "Falls Indians" was 
often applied to them, and also occasionally to the entire tribe. Their 
tradition seems to point to the shore of Hudson or James' Bay as their 
pristine home. 

It is possible that Nicollet met with them in 1634 (or 1639) ; how- 
ever, the earliest recorded notice of them is that in the Jesuit Hela- 
tion for 1640, where they are mentioned under the name Baouichti- 
gouin, as then residing at the Sault. In 1642 they were visited by 
the missionaries Raymbout and Joques, who found them at the Sault 
engaged in a war with a people to the west, apparently the Sioux. 

Although the Chippewas have, since they first became known to 
the whites, been strong in numbers, spreading over an extensive terri- 
tory, they have not occupied a prominent place in the pioneer history 
of the coTiotry, owing to their remoteness from the frontier during the 
colonial wars. The southern division— those living south of Lake 
Superior — being more warlike in disposition than those of the north- 
em group, have played a much more important role in the intertribal 
wars of the northwest than the latter. Step by step they drove the 
Sioux westward, until they forced them out upon the plains. By 
them the Foxes, diminished in numbers by the attacks made upon 
them, were forced to seek safety by uniting with the Sauks. While 
the Chippewas, who had received fire-arms in advance of the other 
tribes west of Lake Michigan, were thus pushing back the eastern 
Sioux, many of their people, chiefly the Missiasauga, already men- 
tioned, had made their way eastward into the peninsula between 
Lakes Huron and Erie. 

The Chippewas dwelling north of Lake Superior were compara- 
tively unknown to the whites until long after intercourse with those 
south had been established. The location of this northern group be- 
ing off the usual lines of travel, they seldom came in contact with the 
whites. They were generally mild and harmless, little disposed to 
war upon their tribes. On account of this peaceful disposition the 
name "Babbits" was bestowed upon them by their more warlike , 
I southern brethren. They consisted of two local divisions known ad*^lc 
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"Men of the Thick Woods" and the "Swamp People" — names derived 
from the character of the country they inhabited. The Maramege, a 
tribe closely related to the Ghippewas, if not actually a division of 
them, was incorporated with the northern group previous to 1670. The 
northern Chippewas are so intimately connected with the Crees and 
Maakegons that the three can be distinguished only by those acquaint- 
ed with their dialects and customs; while south of the lake the Chip- 
pewas, Ottawas, and Potawotomis have always formed a kind of loose 
confederacy, frequently designated "The Three Fires." 

The Maskegons, it is said, sprang from the three Chippewa 
gentes, the lynx, the reindeer, and the pike — ^which went nortjiward 
from Sault Ste. Marie when the southern group started thence west- 
ward into the regions now embraced in Wisconsin, driven there pos- 
sibly by some incoming tribe. 

From the various estimates and enumerations of the population 
of the entire Chippewa tribe from 1764 to the present time, it would 
seem that there has been but little if any diminution in numbers. In 
1764 the estimate was 26,000; in 1843, about 30,000; while the num- 
ber at present is supposed to be between 30,000 and 33,000, of which 
16,000 are in Canada and between 16,000 and 17,000 in the United 
Staiea. 

One of the most important of the tribes formerly inhabiting the 
region around the southern end and southwest of Hudson bay was 
that known as the Crees, but variously termed by early writers Cris- 
teneauz, Knisteneaux, Klistenos, etc. The territorial limits of the 
tribe does not seem to have been definitely given by early explorers who 
visited the section before the relations of tribes were disturbed by the 
incoming of the whites. However, it is known that the Crees hunted 
over the region extending from Moose river, which enters James' bay, 
northwest to Churchill river, and westward from the vicinity of Hud- 
son Bay to the head of Beaver river, and thence south to the hunting 
grounds of the Dakotas. 

When they first became known to the Jesuit missionaries a part 
of the tribe resided in the vicinity of James' Bay, as it is stated as 
early as 1640 that "they dwell on the rivers of the north sea where the 
Nipissings go to trade with them," However, the relations of 1661 
and 1667 indicate a region more to the northwest as the home of the 
larger part of the tribe. According to tradition, a portion of ^le 
tribe lived for a time about Red river, associated with the Chippewaa 
and Maskegons, but were attracted to the plains by the buffalo. Al- 
though the Crees were essentially a woods people, many bands were 
virtually nomadic, their movements being governed largely by the 
food supply. 

Ethnically and linguistically the Crees are closely related to the 
Chippewas — Hayden, in fact, makes them an off-shoot of the Tatter, 
and the Maskegons another division of the same group. However, 
Brinton and, perhaps, most ethnologists would be inclined to consider 
the Crees as representing the original stem of the sub-family to which 
these tribes belong. The tribe is, in fact, a typical member of the 
Algonquian stock, and, as was su^ested more than half a century 
ago, may be the most direct representative of the original form 
of that stock, and, until gathered on reservations, had remained 
nearest the pristine home of the family. However, Hayden (Ethno- 
graphy of the Indian Tribes of Missouri Taller^ says tlje Creep assert 
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that lormerly they inhabited a district much farther north than at 
the date at which he was writing (1865), their range at that former 
period being along the borders of Slave and Athapasca lakes, and 
thence to the northern end of Lake Winnipeg. 

After obtaining arms the Crees made frequent war raids into the 
very heart of the Athapascan country, even t^ the Bocky mountains, 
but the Miasiwipi river was accounted the northern limit of their ter- 
ritory, and their ceseions of land to Canada claimed nothing beyond 
this line. 

According to Hayden the Crees were divided, in 1865, into nine 
regular bands, which he names, in addition to which there were sev- 
eral small, unnamed bands besides a number of the tribe around Cross 
lake. So far as now known, the true ethnic divisions are the Crees 
proper, the Maskegons or "Swampy Crees," and the Monsonis or 
"Moose Tribe," The division into "Woods Crees" and "Plains 
Crees" has no reference to ethnic relations. The total population at 
the present time is estimated at 16,000. 

One of the tribes of the Dominion which presents points of con- 
siderable interest to ethnologists is that known as the Assiniboins (or 
"Stone Sioux"). The chief point of interest in this case is that the 
origin and history of the tribe can be traced from the initiatory stage 
to itti full formation. This tribe, which belongs to the Dakota group 
of the Siouan stock, forming one of the two priniary divisions of that 
^roup, is an offshoot thereof. According to tradition the tribe was 
originally a part of the Waziknte gene of the Yanktonai, one of the 
Dakota tribes — a tradition which is confirmed by linguistic evidence. 
The separation from the parent stem, judging by the slight dialectal 
difference in the language, could not have greatly preceded the ap- 
pearance of the whites. Nevertheless it must have taken place before 
1640, as the Assiniboins are mentioned by the Jesuit Belation of that 
year as a distinct tribe. The indications, so far as apparent, point 
to the Lake of the Woods as the region where this separation took 
place, and the date thereof as not long prior to 1640. The relation 
of 1658 places them in the vicinity of Lake Alimibeg (Nipigou, Jeff- 
ery'fl map of 1762) between Lake Superior and Hudson Bay. From 
here they moved northwest to the vicinity of Lake Winnipeg, where 
they were living in 1670, having joined the Crees, who received them 
with open arms, and admitted tnem to friendly association. After 
separation from the parent stem they were henceforth at war with 
their Dakota brethren, their lot being cast with the Crees. During 
this association, which continued without interruption until compara- 
tively recent years, the Assiniboins rapidly increased in numbers. 
They appear to have gradually moved westward upon the plains, be- 
coming to a large extent nomadic ; their range during the latter half 
of the eighteenth and first half of the nineteenth century, and until 
gathered on reservations, extending along the Saskatchewan and As- 
siniboin rivers, in the Dominion of Canada, from the forest limit west- 
ward well up toward the spurs of the Itocky mountains. 

A band of this tribe accompanied La Yerendrye in his expedition 
of 1738 to the Mandan villages of the upper Missouri, by which the 
whites obtained their first knowledge of that region. As they lived 
beyond the white settlements and away from the principal lines of 
travel, their history so far as known relates chiefly to their conflicts 
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with Burrounding tribes. Besides their contests with their inveterate 
enemies, the Dakotas, the; were frequently at war with the Gros Yen- 
tres and the Arikarae, forcing the latter from their earthen villages 
on the eastern bank of the npper Missouri and compelling them to seek 
a home further west. 

At one period in their history they had pushed their way to the 
south side of Missouri river, along the Yellowstone, but the continued 
attacks of the Crows, the Blackfeet, and the Dakotas forced them, 
after suffering heavy losses, to return to their northern range. Pre- 
vious to the great smallpox epidemic of 1836, the Assiniboin popula- 
tion was estimated at from e^ht to ten thousand, but this fearful 
scourge swept away in a single season fully one-half their nui^ibers. 
In 1902 there were in the United States 699 at the Fort Belknap re- 
laervation, Montana, and 535 at the Fort Peck Agency — a total of 
1,234; in Canada there were at various points 1,371, making the total 
population 2,605. 

Farther to the west, in the region where the international boun- 
dary line approaches the eastern skirts of the Rocky mountains, is 
found an Algonquian group which seems, as it were, a tribe bom out 
of due season — the Siksika, or, as better known, the Blackfeet, includ- 
ing, in the broader use of the term, not only the Blackfeet proper, but 
also the minor tribes known as the Kino, or Blood Indians, and the 
Fiegans. These Indians, whom we shall include here under the term 
Blackfeet, though now chiefly south of the boundary, ere Canadian 
in origin. They are of special interest to the antiquary and ethnolo- 
gist in the study of the prehistoric northwest. Their country in mod- 
em times, until they were placed on reservations, was northern Mon- 
tana and the adjacent portions of British possessions, extending from 
the Rocky mountains on the west to the junction of Milk river with 
the Missouri on the east, and north and south from Musselshell river 
in Montana to Belly and South Saskatchewan rivers in British terri- 
tory. However, their history and traditions indicate a more northern 
origin. 

When they were first encountered by employes of the Hudson 
Bay Company, they were living along Saskatchewan river and its tri- 
butaries. After this, driven apparently by the attacks of the Crees, 
they began to move south and west, and not long thereafter came into 
possession of horses taken in war from the Crows and Shoshoni. By 
1816, aided only by the Oros Ventres, they had conquered a large tei> 
ritory from the Assiniboins, Crows, Flatheads, Shoshoni and other 
tribes. Their hunting grounds then extended from the Saskatchewan 
to the Yellowstone. However, Dr. Hayden and G. B. Grinnell agree 
in locating the early home of the Blackfeet far north in British Amer- 
ica ; the latter bringing forward a considerable array of evidence thai 
their original home was in the country north of the Lesser Slave Lake 
and next south of the Beaver Indians. This tradition is fortified by 
their terms for the cardinal points, by the names applied to them by 
the Crees, by the evidence that they formerly inhabited a timbered 
country, and by the recollection of their first arrival at the Rocky 
mountains from or through a timbered region. But more especially 
does their long and intimate association with the Sarcees, an Athapas- 
can tribe which certainly came from the north, indicate the region of 
their pristine home and the direction of their chief migratory move- 
ment. 
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All the evidence, therefore, leads to the conclusion that the Black- 
feet were, within traditional times, the most northwestern represen- 
tative of the Algonquian stock. Mackenzie tells of a people, whose 
name and further history he was unable to obtain, who were formerly 
wedged in between the Crees and the Athapascans, who were pressed 
back toward the mountains or else exterminated. It is now quite 
evident that these were the Blackfeet, who, when driven out, were 
accompanied by the Sarcees. 

The questions which these facts bring forward, bearing on the pre- 
historic movements in the northwest, though belonging to the specu- 
lative field are nevertheless interesting. Were the Blackfeet, the 
last of the Algonquian procession developing and moving toward the 
southeast P Or were they, according to the opposite theory, the 
pioneer Algonquians in a movement to the northwest P Possibly 
the tribe was developed from an isolated or estranged element ; never- 
theless, speculation as to their origin brings before us the more 
important inquiiy, was this northwestern section, the place of the 
development of the Algonquian stock P 

In the more distant northwest, beyond Churchill river to Lake 
Athapasca, and thence to Great Bear lake, we meet with a number of 
tribes belonging to the Athapascan stock — a group which touches in 
its northern extremity, the Eskimo fringe along the Arctic coast, 
and in its southern extension reaches into northern Mexico. From 
east to west they roam over nearly the entire breadth of land from 
the Pacific ocean to Hudson bay. But the Indians of this area consti- 
tute only one of the groups of this great family. It is represented 
by a number of small colonies scattered along or in the vicinity of 
the Pacific coast in Oregon and California ; and by the various Navaho 
and Apache tribes of Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, and northern 
Mexico, and the Lipans along the lower Itio Orande. The tribes 
of this stock are of more than ordinary interest to the ethnologist and 
philologist, because the geographical positions of the various off- 
shoots show beyond question evidences of extensive prehistoric migra- 
tions; and also, notwithstanding the larger portion of the northern 
group is found east of the Rocky mountains, that the family belongs 
essentially to what we have termed the Pacific section, that is, the 
western ethnological section of North America, the Atlantic or east- 
em section comprising only that portion east of the Rocky moun- 
tains and north of the Rio Grande. 

The Indians of the northern group, the only division of the fam- 
ily found in Canada and Alaska, have very commonly in recent years 
been designated by the term Tinneh, or Dene, a name which they 
apply to themselves. 

The Den^ had until recently very little intercourse with the 
whites, this being limited to their fur-trading relations with the 
Hudson Bay Company, and occasional contact with an explorer. It 
is known, from the first knowledge of them obtained by the whites, 
that they carried on a desultory warfare with the Crees and other 
tribes living south of them, and that those living on the lower Mac- 
kenzie river were almost constantly at war with the Eskimo. 
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II. PHYSICAL TYPES OF THE INDIANS OF CANADA. 

Bt Fbanz Boas. 

Althoagh anthtopometrio materi&l from Canada is very inconi- 
plet«, it is possible to describe a lew of the prominent types inhabit- 
ing the conntry. Unfortunately, two large regions mnst be excepted 
from our consideration, because prscticfdly no material to speak of 
is available. These regions are the Mackenzie basin, extend- 
ing from the Bocky Mountains to Hudson Bay, and the whole 
interior of Labrador. A determination of the physical types of the 
region between the St. Lawrence and Lake Superior is also difficult, 
becatue at the present time the natives are so much mixed with 
white blood that an accurate determination of the earlier types is 
almost impossible. Therefore all we can do at the present time is to 
describe horn the material heretofore collected the distribution of 
types found along the Arctic coast, the Pacific coast, and along the 
western part of southern Canada. In this area four distinct types 
may be distinguished: first, the Eskimo type, which is found in its 
most marked form along the shores of Hudson Bay and in the Arctic 
archipelago; second, the north Pacific coast type, which occupies 
the coast extending from the Aleutian Islands, southward along the 
coast of British Columbia, showing, however, in this district con- 
siderable variations; third, the western plateau ty|>e, which is found 
in the interior of British Columbia ; fourth, the Mississippi Basin type, 
which occupies the whole of the southern prairies of Canada. TVTiile 
the Eskimo type, the plateau type and the Mississippi Valley type 
are each quite uniform in the territory in which they occur, the Paci- 
fic coast type shows a remarkable degree of variability in different 
parts of the coast. 

Before describing the types of these various regions, it may be 
well to make a few remarks regarding the position of the Canadian 
Indians in relation to the American race, and to the Asiatic race. 
Taking the anatomical traits of the tribes of northwestern Canada as 
a whole, we are impressed by their resemblance to Siberian tribes. 
The color of the «kin, the texture and color of the hair, the form of 
the head, and the conformation of the face of the inhabitants of 
these areas show undeniable similarities. At the same time, tha 
Asiatic types differ from their nearest American neighbors in the 
more pronounced Mongoloid development of the eye and in smaller 
measures of the face. In recent times opportunity is frequency given 
to see American Indians, Japanese, and Chinese, in the same cos- 
tumes, on board of vessels plying on the Pacific coast, and notwith- 
etanding their far-reaching similarity, it is on the whole, not di£B- 
cult to recognise the Asiatic by the two traits just mentioned, 
although a considerable number of cases occur in which it is not 
qnite easy to judge whether the subject is an Asiatic or an Indian. 

On the other hand, if we compare the northwestern _ Canadian 
Indian with type» like that of the Indians of southern California, or 
with that of the Indians of the central parts of the Fnited States, the 
differences of type are striking. The color, formation of the head, 
conformation of the face, and shape of the nose are so fundamentally 
different in these regions that the similarity between the northwestern 
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Canadian and the Asiatic types seem to be greater than that betveeu 
this type and that o£ the California Indian or of the Indian of the 
middle Mi&aiBsippi. 

It appears, therefore, that we must consider the inhabitants of 
northeastern Asia and of America as a unit divided into a great 
many distinct types, but belonging to one and the same of the large 
divisions of mankind. 

After these introductory remarks, we will briefly describe the 
varions types enumerated above. 

The Eskimo type, as stated before, is found in its most pro- 
nounced characteristics in the Hudson Bay region. Their stature is 
short, the men averaging, approximately, 158 centimeters, the 
women 148 centimeters. Their heads are characterized by large sise 
and great capacity of the cranium. The cephalic index is very low, 
averaging approximately 72; the skulls, at the same time, are very 
high, the index averaging nearly 77. At the same time the head is 
absolutely very long and very high, the average length of the head 
being about 196 mm., the width 144 mm., the height 150 mm. One> 
peculiar trait of the Eskimo skull is the great width of the face as 
compared with the width of the skull. Eighty-five skulls from Smith 
sound, measured by Besaels, give an average breadth of head of 130 
millimeters, while the width of the face is 133 millimeters. Similar 
conditions prevail among all the pure eastern Eskimo. Combined 
with the great width of the face, is a pronounced prominence of 
the cheek-bones, which gives to the whole face a remarkable flatness 
and width, extending from the malar points across the nose. In con- 
trast with this great width is the narrowness of the nose, which almost 
seems incongruous. While, in most races we are accustomed to com- 
bine with a wide face a wide nose, the Eskimo has a very narrow 
nasal aperture, and, compartively speaking, high nasal bones, which 
give to the men, at least, a high-bridged nose. The color of the skin 
is, on the whole, light but when exposed to the sun, it assumes a 
dark reddish tinge. The hands and feet are remarkably small. 

West of the Mackensie; these traits axe not so marked. The aver- 
age stature in this region is much higher, the men averaging about 
168 centimeters, the women about 166 centimeters. The length of 
the head is still considerable, reaching in the men, approximately, 
190 millimeters, while the width of the head is about 164 millimeters, 
the cephalic index being approximately 80, bat the trait that the 
width of the face is greater than the width of the head still persists, 
the width of the face in this region being approximately, 156 milli- 
meters. Although nasal measurements are few in number, it seems 
that the peculiar narrow nose is characteristic of these tribes also. 

It was stated before that very little is known of the type of 
people of the Mackenzie basin. The few skulls and measurements 
that are available suggest a fairly close relation between this type 
and that of the norihem part of the coast of British Columbia. The 
inhabitants of the region west of the Mackenzie seem to have a sta- 
ture of about 166 centimeters and their heads are moderately long, 
averaging about 196 millimeters, and the width of the head overag- 
ing about 163 mm. The face is wide, having about the same width as 
the face of the Indians of the Mississippi basin and of those of the 
northern parts of the Faciflc coast, averaging 148 millimeters. The 
cephalic index is about 79. It would seem that the cheek bones are 
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not as prominent aa those of the Eskimo. The nose seems to be mach 
smaller than that of the Indians of the MiBsissippi baain. 

The physical characteristics of the Indiana of British Columbia 
are by no means homogeneous. Aa compared to the Indians east of 
the Bocliy mountains and further aouth, they have in common a 
lighter complexion and lighter hair, but the shapes of their heads 
and faces differ considerably. Two sub-types may easily be distin- 
guished — the northern type, represented by the Haida, the Indians 
of Naas River, and the Taimshian; and the Kwakiutl type. In the 
Province of British Columbia is also found the type of the western 
plateaus. 

These typea may be characterized by the following measure- 
ments : — 





Northern 
Type. 


Kwakiutl 
Type. 


Type of the 
Western Plateaoo. 




Average. 


Mean 
Error. 


Average. 


Mean 
Error. 


Average. 


Mean 
Error. 


Stature 

Length of head 
Breadthofhead 
Breadth efface 
Height of face. 


1675 
194.6 
160. S 
163.7 
121.6 


-7.40 
iO.80 
±0.67 
±0 85 
±0.87 


1645 
188.7 
169.0 
151.4 
128.0 


±6.80 
±1.19 
±1.00 
±0.64 
±0.67 


1634 
186.6 
165.9 

147.4 
120.3 


±7-90 
±0.55 
±0.62 
±0.41 
±0.71 



II. WOMEN, 



Statnre 

Length of head 
Breath of head 
Breadth of face 
Height of face 



1542 


±6.70 


1537 


±5.90 


1540 


186.6 




186.9 




179.6 


168.2 


±0.90 


154.3 


±1.44 


150.0 


143.9 


±0.80 


144.3 


±0.64 


138.8 


114.3 


±0.93 


119.3 


±0.82 





They may be described as follows : All these types are of medinm 
stature, and their arms are relatively long, their bodies short. 
Among the northern type we find a very large head. The transversal 
diameter ia very great. The same may be said of the face, which has 
an enormous breadth. The height of the face is moderate, and there- 
fore its form appears decidedly low. The noae is often concave or 
straight, seldom convex. The noses of the women are decidedly con- 
cave. The elevation of the nose over the face is slight. The point 
of the nose is short. 

The dimenaions of the head of the Kwakintl are similar to those 
of the northern types, but the head seems to be slightly smaller. 
The face shows a remarjtably different type, which distinguishes it 
fundamentally from the faces of the other groups. The breadth ot 
face is nearly the same as that of the northern type, but its height is 
enormous. The same may be said of the nose, which is very high 
and comparatively narrow. The point of the nose is shorts its eleya- 
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tion is also very great. Tlie nasal bones are etron^ly developed, and 
form a steep &rch, their lower ends risingf high above the face. For 
this reason convex noses are found very frequently among this type. 
Convex noses also prevail among the women, and for this reason the 
difference between the female form of the Kwakiutl and the female 
form of the northern type is very great. 

The western plateau type is characterized by a very small head, 
both diameters being much shorter than those found on the coast, 
while the proportions are nearly the same. The transversal diameter 
of the face is much shorter than that of the coast Indians, being 
nearly the same as that found among the Indians of the plains. 
The face is much lower than that of the Kwakiutl type, and also 
slightly lower than that of the northern type. The nose is convex 
and heavy. Its point is much longer and neavier than the point of 
the nose among the coast types. 

There are good indications of the existence of a distinct type 
on the most southern part of the coast, but the evidence is not quite 
satisfactory. The Lillooet of the Harrison lake region are remark- 
able on account of their very short stature, which averages less than 
160 centimeters, and for the great breadth of head, which is indi- 
cated by a cephalic index of nearly 89. The northern branch of the 
Lillooet are slightly taller, averaginir 162 centimeters in stature, and 
the heads are not quite so broad, having an index of about 87. The 
coast Salish of the Fraser Biver delta, southern Vancouver Island, 
and of the Puget Sound region seem to be closely allied to this type. 
The head form is not quite certain, since it can be determined only 
among young children who have not been subjected to the custom of 
deformation, which prevailed until recent times all along the coast. 
They all eeem to be characterized by great shortness of the head, the 
index ranging between 84 and 87. The average stature is, approxim- 
ately, 164 centimeters; the face is characterized by great breadth, 
flat, often concave, nose, thick lips and receding chin. It is worth 
remarking that further to the south a sudden change of type takes 
place on the Columbia River, where narrow and high ridged noses 
are found, and taller statures. In some respects the Columbia Biver 
type resembles the type of the Kwakiutl. 

The Eootenay are in type similar to the Indians of the plains. 
They are much taller than the Indians of British Columbia, aver- 
aging 169 centimeters; their heads are more elongated, the average 
index being about 80. At the same time, their color is darker, the 
face slightly heavier than that of the Indians of the interior of 
British Columbia and the nose is more like that of the plains Indian 
than that of the more western tribes. In general, it would seem that 
the type of the southern interior of British Columbia is more closely 
affiliated to this type than to those of the coast. 

Very little is know of the physical characteristics of the Tlingit 
of the coats of Alaska, but the few measurements and descriptions 
that have been obtained, suggest that they resemble the tribes of 
northern British Columbia. 

It is also remarkable that the Aleutians differ entirely from the 
Eskimo of the neighboring mainland. The skulls that have been des- 
cribed are short, and, so far as we can judge, entirely different from 
the skulls of the Alaskan Eskimo, and also from those of the native 
tribes of northeastern Asia. ,-. , 
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In southern Canada., east of the Bocky Mountains we find the 
type which is characteristic of the Missisaippi basin. The cephalic 
index raogee a little below 80, while the stature ranges from 168 to 
172 centimeters, the more southern tribes being, on the whole, the 
taller ones. The cephalic index, in the region of the great lakes, is 
a little higher than that found farther to the west. The sTerage is 
about 80 among the western Ojibwa, and about 82 among the eastern 
Ojibwa. The distribution of the index suggests that among the east- 
ern Ojibwa a very short-headed type may survive. Further to the east, 
we find the Iroquois, whose heads are more elongated, having an index 
of approximately 79. The same index is found among the present in- 
habitants of the Atlantic Provinces. The stature of the Iroquois and 
Indians of the Atlantic Provinces at present is approximately 173 cen- 
timeters. It must, however, be borne in mind that the bulk of the 
present population are mixed bloods. 

It is important to note that skulls collected from ancient ceme- 
tries of the region inhabited by the Hurons, and extending from there 
to the mounds of Dakota are very long. An average of 35 supposed 
Huron skulls gives an index of not quite 75, and the same value is 
obtained from 19 skulls from Dakota mounds. One hundred and one 
skulls from Illinois mounds gave an average index of 77. We have 
therefore the peculiar condition that at the present time a somewhat 
short-headed population is found in this area, which was preceded 
by a Dopulation characterised by very long heads. Detailed descrip- 
tions of the cranial conditions are not available, so that no thorough 
comparison of the types in question can be made. 

Taming farther to the east, it is worth mentioning that 75 skulls 
from Indian burial places in New England, all of which probably 
precede the period of white contact, give an average index of 75. 
It seems instructive to compare the absolute skull measurements of 
these areas. 

Length of skull. Width of skull. Height of skull. 

Eastern Eskimo 185 132 138 

New England 181 136 136 

Sioux 180 142 131 

It appears that the New England type, so far as expressed 
by skall diameters, is intermediate between the type of the Eskimo 
and that of the Mississippi Valley Indians. Whether this may be 
assumed as proof of an admixture of Eskimo blood is a point that I 
do not venture to decide at the present time. It would be interesting 
to know the relation of this type to the long-headed Huron type. 



* HI. THE INDIAN LANGUAGES OF CANADA. 

By Fbanz Boas.* 

One of the most peculiar ethnographic phenomena of the Ameri- 
can continent is the great diversity of native languages. The number 
of distinct linguistic families in North and South America is very 
large, probably exceeding one hundred. On the whole, the number of 



'The section on Koot«iiay hai been cwntriboted bv Dr. A. F.X^unberlain. 
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families on the PaciSc coast is mucli larger thaa that on the Atlan- 
tic coast, the majority being found in the region of the Bocky Moun- 
tain system and of the Andea, including their eastern foothills. In 
North America, particularly, large areas are inhabited by tribes 
speaking cognate languages, on the plains and on the Atlantic coast, 
while on the Pacific slope, a surpriaing diversity of language is found. 
Similar diversity prevails on the coast of the Gulf of Mexico. 

It has frequently been claimed that all the American languages 
have certain traits in common. They have been called incorporating 
and polysynthetio languages; incorporating, in bo far as there is a 
strong tendency to embody the object of Uie sentence in the verbal 
forms; polysynthetic, in so far as a great number of material ideas 
are combined into a single word by means of grammatical processes. 

Closer studies of the American languages which have been carried 
on during the last twenty-five years show very clearly that such a 
ge>neralized view of the type of American languages is not admissi- 
ble, and that a great variety of forms occurs. 

The characteristics of distribution and the diversity of form 
here referred to are also found in Canada. Of the fifty-four linguis- 
tic stocks which are enumerated north of Mexico, ten or eleven are 
spoken in Canada. 

(1) The Eshimo, which is spoken all along the Arctic coast of our 
continent. At the present time it extends as far south as the south- 
ern coast of Labrador, while we have evidence that in former times 
it was spoken for a considerable distance alon^ the shores of the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, perhaps even on its southern side. The whole coast line 
of Labrador, the shores of Hudson Bay, with the exception of its 
extreme southern part, the inhabited islands of the Arctic Ocean, 
and the coasts of Greenland, with the exception of its uninhabited 
northeast portion, are the home of the Eskimo. Ituins of houses 
found all over the Arctic archipelago, and practically all along 
the coast of Greenland, indicate that at times their habitat extended 
much further to the north than it does now. Only in the regions 
west of Hudson Bay are Eskimo tribes found living far from the 
sen — on the larire lakes and rivers with which that country abounds. 

(2) The Athapascan or Tinneh (D6ni). Numerous dialects of 
the Athapascan languages are spoken in the northern part of Can- 
ada. Athapascan tribes occupy the whole interior of Alaska and 
extend from there over the Mackenzie basin eastward towards Hud- 
son Bay, and westward to the coast range. 

Isolated Athapascan bands were also located in the Nicola and 
Similkameen valleys in southern British Columbia, and an offshoot 
of this family 's found east of the Rocky Mountains near Calgary, 
forming part of the Blackfoot Confederacy. The western isolated 
Athapascan bands belonged to the large group of Athapascan tribes 
which are found all along the Pacific coast, extending through the 
States of Washington, Oregon, and California, and connecting with 
the Apache, Navaho and Lipan, the most southwestern tribes of this 
stock, 

(3) The Algonquin. The Algonquin occupy practically the whole 
southern part of Canada east of the Rocky Mountains. By far the 
greatest number of Algonquin tribes belong to the central group. 
These include the Cree, who extend through the most northern part 
of the region occupied by the Algonquin tribes, from fhe Rock^lc 
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Mountains to the interior of Labrador, ai^d the Ojihwa, who occupy 
the more Bouthem part of the country. In the Atlantic region a 
number of distinct dialects are found, the principal of which is that 
of the Micmac of Nova Scotia. 

At present a branch of the Siouan family, the Aseinihoine, in- 
habit a email part of the plains of Canada. Orinigally the habitat 
of this tribe was farther east and south. 

(4) The Iroquois. In the eastern part of Canada, the Iroquois 
are found. Although their principal habitat was in the State of 
New York, a number of important tribes occupy the north side of 
the St. Lawrence River and the shores of Lake Ontario and Lake 
Erie. 

(6) The Beoihuk of Newfoundland have become extinct, but it 
seems probable that they represented a distinct linguistic family. 

(6) The Kootenay. Proceeding westward from the territory oc- 
cupied by the Algonquin stock, we find the Kootenay, who inhabit 
principally the valley between the Rocky Mountains and the Selkirk 
range, and speak an independent language. 

(7) The Salish. West of them is found the important Salish 
family, occupying the whole southern interior of British Columbia 
and extending northward to the southern boundary of the region oc- 
cupied by the Athapascans. In the southern part of the Pacific 
coast of British Columbia they have crossed the mountains and occupy 
the coasts of the Gulf of Georgia. Their territory extends southward 
into the United States, where they border on the Sehaptin. An iso- 
lated Salish dialect is spoken on the Pacific coast, south of Columbia 
River, while another isolated dialect is spoken on the northern part 
of the coast of British Columbia on Dean Inlet. Salish is divided 
into a great number of dialects. 

(8) The Wahasham,. On western and northern Vancouver Island 
and on the coast of British Columbia, northward from the Gulf of 
Georgia, reaching to Douglas Channel, are spoken the Wakashan 
languages, which embrace the two important dialects of the Nootka 
and Kwakiutl. 

(9) The Tiimahian. On the Skeeua and Naes Rivers are located 
the Tsimshian, whose language differs fundamentally from those of 
all the neighboring tribes. 

(10) The Haida. On Queen Charlotte Islands in the northern 
extremity of British Columbia the Haida language is spoken, which 
at present also extends into southern Alaska. 

(11) Although outside of the limits of Canada, Tlingit or Koloshan 
must be mentioned, the last of the great linguistic stocks of the north- 
em coast of the Pacific Ocean. 

In the following pages a brief characterization of these linguis- 
tic stocks will be given. 

(10) Th^ Haida. On Queen Charlotte Island, in the northern 
characterized by a simplicity of consonantic clusters, by the avoid- 
ance of consonantic clusters at the beginning and at the end of words, 
by the occurrence of a considerable number of velars, stops as well as 
aspirates and nasals; by the absence of labiodentals and the occur- 
rence of a number of palatalized I's. Its vowel system is simple. 
The word in Eskimo forms a firm unit, held together by word-form- 
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ing BufSzes, which are of verbal, nominal and pronominal character. 
Derirations are formed excluBively by means of auffiies. Whenever 
a word appears provided with suffixes, it loses its word-forming ele- 
ments, and in more or less modified form enters into composition with 
these suffixes. 

The number of etymological suffixes is very considerable, 143 
suffixes being counted, which may be attached to any verb or noun, 
the limits of their variabilitv being determined only by the require- 
ments of the sense. On account of the great variety of ideas ex- 
pressed by these suffixes, the single Eskimo word often expresses 
ideas which in European languages are expressed by sentence^. The 
etymological suffixes include Dot only the elements which transform 
verbs into nouns, expressing the ideas of the actor, the abstract noun, 
the passive participle, the place or time where something is done, 
instrument, etc., and also elements which transfonn nouns into verbs, 
like "to be," "to have," " to do something to somebody," "to use," 
"to become',, etc., but also a very large number of adjectival and 
adverbial ideas like, "small," "nice," "ugly," "miserable," "only," 
"much," "very," "exactly," "for a little while," "badly," "more," 
"really," "entirely," etc. Many adverbial suffixes are more readily 
translated in English by subordination of verba, such as, "to begin 
to do," "to cease to," "to be able to," "to desire to," "to intend 
to." To this group must be added also suffixes which have to be 
translated by our tenses, which, in Eskimo, are morphologically of 
the same order as the adverbial suffixes here described. Many of the 
suffixes here enumerated have very special significance, such as, "to 
smell," "to call," "to be tired of." As an example of etymological 
composition the following may be given : 

Takusariartorumagaluarnerpi }* Do you think he really intends 
to go to look after itl* 

Taku8ar(p4), he looks after it; ~iartor(poq), he goea to; — 
— uma(voq), he intends to — ; — (g)aluar(poq), he does so — but^; 
— nerpoq, do you think he — . 

It is evident, therefore, that much of the syntax of Indo-Euro- 
pean languages is expressed in Eskimo, by means of etymological 
suffixes. 

While the tenses of the verb, as mentioned before, are expressed 
by means of etymological suffixes, the modal development of the 
verb is quite considerable. The indicative, interrogative, optative, 
and three subordinate moods occur, in all of which the pronoun shows 
separate forms. The pronoun has also developed separate forms for 
the single intransitive subject and for all the combinations of sub- 
ject-object. The compound forms expressing the relation of a pro- 
nominal subject and pronominal object have been so much modified 
that the component pronominal elements can no longer be clearly 
traced. The transitive forms of the verb expressing the subjects 
of the various persons combined with the object of the third person 
siujfular are closely related to the possessive form, so that the ex- 
pression "I see him," is practicallv the same in form as the word, 
"my-Beeing." This analogy becomes still more apparent when we 
consider the methods of expressing the subject of a transitive sent- 
ence and the possessor of an object. The Eskimo language possesses 
two cases, one of which, generally called the objective, is used for 
expressing the object of transitive verbs and the subject of intransi- 
tive verbs, while the second case, generally called subjective, is used 
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for expressing the subject of tte tranBitive verb and the poswBsor. 
If this form be expressed by the English possesBive case, we may 
translate the forms found in Eskimo as follows: "the man's, his 
house," or, "the man's, he sees him," which, as stated before, is in 
form analogous to the possessive, and might therefore be expressed 
by "the man's, hia seeing him." The possessive forms have also 
a separate development for the subjective and for the objective, so 
that forms occur like "his house's, its door," where "his house's" 
would occur in the subjective form. It is important to note that 
these subjective forms of the possessive are analogous to one of the 
subordinate moods, so that a sentence like "I met him when he 
came" might be considered as analogous to the form, "his coming's, 
my meeting." 

Eskimo has three numbers, singular, dual, and plural, which 
are expressed in the noun as well as in the verb. The demonstrative 
pronoun is highly developed, there being twelve distinct pronouns, 
which express position in relation to the speaker, the person address- 
ed, and the person spoken of, also distance, directions to the right, 
left, in front, behind, above, and below the speaker, and probably 
also the direction south and the position at a distance from the speak- 
er in relation to the house, namely, outside, when he is inside, and 
inside, when he is outside. 

Since etymological suffixes do not embrace any local adverlts, 
local relations are expressed by means of nominal suffixes, express- 
ing the ideas of "to," "from," "through," "towards," "by means 
of," and "like."* 

(2) Athapascan. The Athapascan or D4n6 languages, notwith- 
standing their wide distribution and dialectic differentiation, have 
preserved the same fundamental grammatical traits. Their phonetics 
are rather harsh, the vowel system variable. They lack all traces of 
reduplication and use for expressing grammatical concepts principally 
composition and position, to a less extent phonetic changes of the 
stem. The restriction of the use of certain stems, particularly of 
verbs, to the singular, dual, or plural number, or to certain tenses, or 
even to certain persons, is developed to an unusual degree in this lin- 
guistic family. Although this feature is primarily a lexicographic 
character, it is used to such an extraordinary extent by all the Atha- 
pascan dialects, that it must be mentioned in a morphological sketch 
of the language. The change of stem occurs particularly in verba 
expressing kinds of motion, position, mental action, in verbs expres- 
sing actions done by certain instruments and in some other verbs not 
readily classified. The same characteristic changes, although too a 
much more limited extent, occur in other Canadian languages, like 
Tsimshian, Salish, and Kwakiutl. 

The number of etymological affixes which transform verbs into 
nouns is small ; most nouns being indejKudent stems. Verbal phrases 
have, however, often a denominating function. Many compound 

*8. Kleinachmidt. QrammBtik der grSuIindisobea spTBche. B«rlin, 1861. 
Theodor Bonniiuii. Orunmstik der BBkimo-Sproche. Gnadaa, 1891. (La- 
brador.) 

E. Petitot. Vocabolaire rruioau-EaquimBu, Pkris, lB7e (Maokeniie River). 

Francis BAmnm. Granmuitioat Fandunentali of the Innnit Language. 

Borton. 1901. (Aluka.) 

'William Thalbitier. A Phonetical Study of the Eakimo Iiangoaga. Cop- 
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Boiina are formed by juxtaposition. A true nominal plural and dual 
are not found, but these ideafi are expressed by suffixes expressing 
"many" and "feet" "(i.e., two). Only a few teims designating 
animal beings have in their plural form a BufBx that cannot be ex- 
plained in this manner. There is no formal classification of nouns 
according to sex, form, animation, but classes are distinguished 
by the use of distinct verbal stems relating to states or acts of objects 
of different form. 

Verbal forms originate by composition of an extended series of 
elements which are quite varied in character and very numerous. In 
many compounds they are also apparently so equal in weight, that the 
distinction of affixes and stems is somewhat arbitrary. Ordinarily the 
essential idea is expressed by the terminal element which is regularly 
preceded by pronominal elements and wh^ch, therefore, may be con- 
sidered as the stem to which the others are prefixed. Suffixes seem 
to express only syntactic relations. 

The first group of component elements express ideas like those 
of completion, negation, repetition, but also many local ideas, like: 
out of, through, back towards the speaker, back iiom the speaker, 
falling, rising. In compounds these may be followed by another 
group expressing adverbial ideas like : up, down, into, hardly, badly, 
well. Besides these two classes there are many nominal elements 
which are used as prefixes immediately preceding the verbal stem with 
the pronominal subject. These express locatives and instrumentals ; 
for instance, in the air, on the ground, in water, in fire, with the 
hand, with the foot, with the back. 

Possession is expressed by the pronominal elements which precede 
the noun. In many cases their connection with the noun is so close 
that the initial sound of the latter is modified when preceded by pos- 
sessive elements. 

The verb in syntactic construction with pronominal subject takes 
its pronominal element following the etymological prefixes before de- 
scribed, and preceding the terminal verbal stem of the compound. 
Although the pronouns for different tenses and different verbs seem to 
be derived originally from the same forms, they are so much differen- 
tiated in the present state of the language, that they appear in quite 
different forms in aorist, present, past, futnre, and imperative. Each 
tense seems to contain certain characteristic phonetic elements which 
have become closely amalgamated with the pronouns. Furthermore, 
different classes of verbs have different characteristic elements — on 
the whole vocalic — ^which precede the pronoun. These vocalic ele* 
ments may have had a separate meaning at one time, but their signifi- 
cance is not apparent, and they give the impression of purely formal 
elements. 

The subjective pronoun has a singular and a dual. The plural 
is formed from the dual by an additional element preceding the dual 
form and, in some cases, by slight modifications of the dual forms. 

The objective pronouns differ from the subjective ones, and are 
identical with the possessive forms. In transitive verbs the pronom- 
inal object precedes the subject with which it forms contractions. In 
a preat many cases the verb has an indirect object which is expressed 
by means of postpositions. In sentences which have nominal sub- 
ject and object, the object always precedes the verb with which it,ii[(;> 
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forms a firm unit. The subject either precedes the object, or it is 
placed at the end of the sentence, following the verb.' 

(3) Algonquin. Of the numerous Algonquin dialects the weetem, 
central and eastern groups are represented in Canada. The Black- 
foot belongs to the western group, and differs very much from the 
other groups. The central group is represented by the Cree and Ojib- 
wa with their subdialects, while the Micmac of Nova Scotia is the 
characteristic type of the eastern group. The following remarks are 
based primarily on the central dialects. 

The grammatical processes employed in Algonquin are varied. 
Prefixing, suffixing, vowel change and reduplication are utilized for 
expressing grammatical categories. The etymological structure of 
the word is very complex. The method of composition is somewhat 
different in nouns and in verbs. In the latter generally two impor- 
tant component elements are found which are apparently nearly co-or- 
dinate in value. Since, however, the total number of initial stems 
is much greater than that of second place stems, the former appear on 
the whole as primary, the latter as subsidiary elements. The ideas 
expressed by either group are very general and qualify each other. 
Many initial stems express ideas of motion in a certain direction, 
while secondary stems express more often concepts of manner of mo- 
tion, such as "slowly," "quickly." Other ideas, however, all of a very 
general character, are expressed by these stems. Initial st«ma con- 
vey ideas like : to busy oneself with a fiuid, to wipe, association, be- 
ginning, completion. Secondary stems comprise not only modal ideas 
like those expressed by our adverbs, but also those of form, like : re- 
lating to a hole, matter at rest; and in a more general way qualities, 
such as color, mental state, feeling ; and limitations of space, like re- 
lations to parts of the body. Still another group of stems follow in 
position the secondary stems here described. Many of these designate 
manner of motion, as to dance, to swim, to move through air, to crawl, 
to move on land. These elements are often followed by classifying 
elements, to most of which no definite meaning can be ascribed. In 
a similar position, following the initial or secondary stems, occurr in- 
strumentala which express ideas like t to do with the hand, the mouth, 
with a point or general causality. 

These eleunents occur, also, in nouns in which sometimes a 
secondary stem may appear in initial position. The noun has also 
many generic suffixes denoting ideas like : fiuid, string, fruit, instru- 
ment. 

lEeduplication is used to express intensity of action, customary 
action, continuity, repetition, distribution and duration. 

All objects are classified as animate or inanimate, and this dis- 
tinction pervades the whole language, animate and inanimate trender 
being expressed in the noun, pronoun, and verb. Plurality is also 
always expressed. 

The pronominal elements used in syntactic construction of verbs 
are quite complex. They differ considerably in different tenses, and 
particularly in moods. The forms expressing the combination of pro- 

*E. Petitot. Dictionnaire de la iangue D&n^Dindji^. Paris. 1876. 

A. Q. Horioe. The D^n^ Unguagea. Canadian Institute TranBactions. 
1891. Vol. I., pp. 170-213. 

Pliny Earle Goddard. The Morphology of the Hupa Language. Berk 
eley, 1905. 
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nominal subject and object are bo much specialized that their rela- 
tion to the simple pronominal forms is quite obscure. First and 
second persons, third person animate, third person inanimate, inclu- 
■ive, ezclusi've, are distinguished, and in the plural occur second per- 
son and third person animate and inanimate. First and second per- 
sons indicative are prefixed while the third persons are suffixed. The 
inclusive has the second person prefix and a special sufiix; the exclu- 
sive has the first person prefix and the same sufBx. In the future 
tense the prefixes amalgamate with a future element. 

In dependent clauses an entirely different set of pronominal ele- 
ments is employed, which contains only suffixes. Varioua types of 
subordination are expressed by pronominal elements, most of which 
are related to this series. Varioua prefixes differentiate temporal, 
causal, and other forms of subordination. The exuberance of these 
forms is quite remarkable. 

In transitive verbs in the indicative mood the prefixes of the first 
and second persons reappear. Whenever the second person appears 
in subject or object its prefix is used, while that of the first person is 
used only in relation to the third person. The multitude of forms 
of the dependent moods is here, of course, still greater than in the in- 
transitive verb. In most dialects identity and difference of several 
third persons occurring in a sentence and relating to preceding sen- 
tences are expressed with great nicety. 

In the substantive three syntactic cases occur : subjective, objec- 
tive, and locative, fo which may be added a vocative. Possession is 
expressed by prefixed personal elements and by suffixes which differ 
in singular and plural, animate and inanimate. In these forms, also, 
the cases above mentioned are distinguished, and, in the third person, 
the relation of the possessor to the other third persons contained in the 
sentences modify the possessive forms. 

Owing to the high development of syntactic, particularly pro- 
nominal forms, and the close amalgamation of etymological elements 
the word of the Algonquin languages presents a firm unit.* 

(4) The Iroquoii. The Iroquoia is spoken in a number of closely 
related dialects by tribes whose habitat was in the region of the Great 
Lakes. The stock embraces two important groups of languages, the 
Iroquoia proper and the Cherokee, the latter originally apoken in the 
southern Allet^hanies. The Iroquois proper differs in phonetic char- 
acter and in form considerably from other Canadian languages. The 
system of consonants is very meager. We find no labial stops, but 



*F. A. Cnoq. Etudes phlilogiques Bur qnelqnes languea sauvages derAm- 
^rique. UontresI, 1866. 

F. BaragK. A Tbeoretickl and Practical Grammar of the Otchipwe I>Bn- 
gnape. Detroit, 1850; Montreal. 1878. 

p. Baraea. A Dictionary of the Otchipwe LanguafEe. Cincinnati, 18SS; 
Uontreal. 1878. 1880. 

E. F. Wilson. The Ojebway Language. Toronto, 1874. 

A. Lacombe. Dictionnaire et grammaire de la langue crise. Montreal, 
1873. 1874. 

F. W, Tiina. Grammar and Dictionary of the Blackfoot Language. Lon- 
don. 1887. 

S T Rand. Dictionary of the language of the Micmac Indians. Hali- 
fax. 1888. 

A. 8. Maillard. Grammar of the Mismague Language. New York. 1864. 

Wm JoBM. Principles of Algonquian Word-Formation. American An- 
thropologist, N.8., Vol. VI.. 1904, pp. 369-411. ^ GooqIc 
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only two deatalB and one palatal, both svirda and sonants. Tlie spir- 
aot series is more fully developed, including an /, various dentals and 
palatals. Among the nasals only n and n(7i^) occnr. An r, which is 
common, shows close affinity U> I. A very weak breath, and the 
glottal stop occur also. Nasalized vowels are common. 

Grammatical processes are essentially prefixing and euffixiog. 
Beduplication is absent, but intricate phonetic changes are very fre- 
quent. Denominating terms are classed as masculine, non-masculine, 
and indefinite; but also as animate and inanimate. Singular, dual 
and plural are distinguished. In the verb many adverbial ideas, such 
as tense and habit, are expressed by derivative affixes. The passive is 
expressed in the same manner. Temporal forms are quite numerous, 
while there are only three moods, the indicative, one subjunctive, and 
the imperative. On the whole, however, the verb is not rich in deriv- 
ational elements, and local adverbial affixes are not found, different 
verbal stems expressing the ides of oLotion in various directions, such 
as up, down, into, out of, etc. 

Syntactic relations of inanimate nouns and verbs are ordinarily 
expressed by incorporation of the noun in the verb, the noun being 
placed between the prefixed pronoun and the verbal stem, in the same 
manner as is done in Kootenay, Shoshone, and Nahua. In this case 
the noun loses its word-forming prefixes, the most common of which 
are o — and ga — , while it is increased by certain new suffixes. The 
subject of the intransitive as well as the object of the transitive are 
thus incorporated. For this reason adjectival terms appear also gen- 
erally as intransitive verbs with incorporated nominal subject. Ani- 
mate nouns are not thus incorporated. The animate subject precedes 
the verb, the animate object follows it. 

In the noun, singular, dual, and plural are distinguished. Both 
have the same suffix, but the dual has besides a prefix derived from 
the numeral "two." The independent pronoun shows no distinction 
in the first and second persons between singular, dual and plural, 
while the third persons differ in singular and plural. A similar lack 
of distinction appears in those combinations of subject and object iiL 
which the two differ in number. In this case the form remains the 
same, no matter whether subject or object are singular, viz., dual or 
plural. The possessive pronoun and the objective pronoun are closely 
related. Both possess eleven forms : first and second person singular, 
dual, and plural, third person masculine and non-masculine singular 
and plural, and indefinite. The subject of the verb, on the other 
hand, has fifteen forms : first, second, third person masculine and 
non- masculine, in singular, dual and plural, indefinite, and a sub- 
division of the first person dual and plural in inclusive and exclusive. 
It is very remarkable that the locative forms of the possessive, ex- 
pressing "at, like, in, under, near," hare the same set of fifteen forms, 
as though they were really verbs. The transitive forms include the 
object and the component elemen,ts are highly modified. All pro- 
nouns are prefixed to nouns as well as to verbs. Various classes of 
words present variations of the pronominal forms which affect prin- 
cipally their terminal sounds. Similar variations occur in plural 
forms as well as in the endings of incorporated words referred to 
before. These modifications are apparently quite irregularly distrib- 
uted and have not, so far, been brought into such order, that the type 
of a word would indicate the class of modification that has to be used. 

I. Ooo<:jTc 
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(&) Beotkuk. Practically notliing is known of the grammar oi the 
Beotliiik, the only available material being a few brief vocabulariee.* 
(6) The Kootenay (by A. F. Chamberlain). The Kootenay is spo- 
ien in two dialects, the Upper and Lower Kootenay, which, however, 
differ only slightly in phonetics, grammar, and lexical material. In 
phonetics the velar stops abound, likewise, the broad lateral stop 
(similar to tl) which is so characteristic of many western languages. 
Sards and sonants are difficult to distinguish. The language does 
Dot possess the consonants b, v, f, r. The e and i series and the o and . 
u series are interchangeable. 

The indefinite e is common. EedupHcation has no roie in Koot- 
enay, occurring only in a few words of onomatopoeic origin (chiefly 
bird names), even the puspui ("cat") of the Chinook Jasgon has been 
reduced to pus. Words of onomatopoeic type seem, likewise, rare. 
Monosyllables are very few, the characteristic word being evidently a 
compoond. 

The Kootenay language possesses a very large number of suffixes 
and prefixes, the terminal-fZ and initial aq- (agk-) being very common 
the latter, indeed, occurs in several hundred words, and is a notable 
feature of this interesting tongue. Another marked characteristic of 
Kootenay is the incorporation (after the fashion in Nahuatl) of noon- 
objecta and also pronominal objects in the verb. Besides composi- 
tion by juxta-position of independent words and by means of radicals 
wiih other suffixes and prefixes, Kootenay has a series of "radical 
suffixes," used in composition to express actions done with the various 
members of the body (also in water, in fire, etc.). Thus, from the 
radical it- ("to do") are formed ttoane*, "he bites" (-Qa-"witli the 
teeth;) itHne, "he does something with the hand" (-im-"with the 
hand"); itQoine, "he lies down" (-«o-"with the back"). The "radi- 
cal suffixes" are not at all related to the terms for the members whose 
actions they denote (the root of the word for "back," e.g., is -tlak). 
There is no grammatical gender in Kootenay. The noun has an 
indefinite suffix in-nam (titonam, "father of some man," aqiitlanam, 
"somebody's house); an oblique case in -ej or -3, plural form in -mn- 
tit, a dual m-kUtik and a distributive ia-kantik. The form of a noun 
used in composition is different from that of the same word used in- 
dependently (e.g. aqiinmituh, "river," ndimanmituhine, "there are 
tworivers;" agko'ktle, "horn," quvntlk'tle, "bighorn." herethecom- 
posit ion-forms are -mituk and -ktle respectively). As a rather lengthy 
compound may be cited oqHnianu'ktla'mnam; "crown of the head," 
composed of aqkinTc'an, top," -uh, "point," -tla/m, "head," the first 
part being further separable into aq-, -kin-, -k'an, the last the radiral 
sufiSx, apparently for "top," and -kin- another interpretative particle. 
Ab an instance of verbal composition may he given tsQatUtQanawagine ' 
"he is going to bite us," resolvable into asQatl- (particle indicating the 
future), itaane (from it- to do," Qa-, "with the teeth"), "bite," -awa, 
"he. . . us,-«nc verbal auxiliary. 
I The adjective usually precedes the noun. Of the numerals four 

(Oasfni) and eight (woQaStsa) are related, the latter meaning "sec- 
I ond four." The third personal pronoun, ninko'is ("he, she"), is de- 
rived from the second, ninko ("thou"). The subject-pronouns used 

•A. 8. Ofttschet. PtoceedingB of the American PhilosophicaWSocietjr_I^ 
XXn., 1886, pp. 408-434; XXIII.. pp. 411-432. VtCHTJ^IC 
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with the verb are different from the independent personal pronouns. 
The poBBessive is related to the persona]. 

The sign of the future tense in the verb is tsQatl-, of the past ma- 
There is an auxiliary verb (radical -t-), which often, corresponds to 
our "to be" e.g., suhine, "it is good," ipine, "he is dead," wagihe 
"it is thick," etc. Several particles of negation and privation exist. 
The radical of the verb can be obtained by removing the termniation 
of the second singular imperative (e.g., ike, "eat thou" radical ik-, 
"to eat." The letters employed here have their continental sounds.) 

While the Eootenay stands alone lexically, some of its peculiari- 
ties of morphology suggest comparison with the Shoshonean (Nahuatl) 
Athaspascan and Siouan stocks.* 

(7) Salish. The Salish may be divided into two large groups, 
the Salish of the interior and the coast Salish. The former group 
embraces the Calispelm, which is spoken by the Pends d'Oreilles, 
Flatheads, Spokane, Ccetirs d'Alene, Okemagan; the Shuswap of 
eastern Sritish Columbia; the Thompson Indian language, which is 
spoken in the region of the confluence of the Thompson and Fraser 
Rivers and in the canyon of the Eraser Biver; and the LUlooet. The 
coast Salish dialects extend from the coast of northern Oregon as 
far north as Dean Inlet. They may be divided into a number of 
groups ; the Tillamook, south of Columbia Biver, separated from 
other Salish dialects by the Chinook; the Chehalis group, spoken on 
the outer coast of Washington and probably closely related to the 
Upper Chehalis and Cowlitz, which dialect is spoken in the valley 
extending from Puget Sound southward toward the Columbia River. 
On Puget Sound is found a group of dialects, the representatives of 
which are the Puyallup and the Nisqualli, The isolated dialect of 
the Twana is found in the southwestern part of Puget Sound. North 
of this group are found the dialects represented by the Songish of 
Victoria. These include the Clallam of the south coast of Juan de 
Fuca Strait and the Lummi south of Mt. Baker. North of this group 
are located the dialects of Cowichan, including the Cowichan proper 
and the Nanaimo of Vancouver Island, and including dialects spoken 
in the Fraser Biver delta. On the mainland north of the Fraser delta, 
on Burrard Inlet and Howe Sound, an isolated dialect is found — the 
Squamish. The dialects north of these groups, embracing the Sech- 
elt of Jervis Inlet, the Claamen of Toba Inlet the Puntlatch of 
Comox and the Comox, formerly of Caoe Mudge, may be combined 
in a single group. Separated from these by a stretch of country 
inhabited by Wakashan tribes are found the Bella Coola of Bentinck 
Arm and Dean Inlet. 

The phonetics of all the Salish dialects are characterized by a 
very strong tendency towards clustering of consonants, a superabund- 
ance of s, 1, and k sounds, with a strongly developed velar series; and 
the inclination to weaken and eliminate vowels. The labiodentals 
are absent. In the coast dialects no r sound is found, which, how- 
ever, occurs in some of the dialects of the interior. The most south- 
em coast dialect, the Tillamook, has lost all its labials, while the | 
elimination of vowels has developed most extensively among the 
most northern tribe of the groun, the Bella Coola. The process of 
disintegration has proceeded so far in this dialect that a considerable 
*F. Boas, in lUport of the S9th Meetine of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science. 1889. pp. 689-892. 

A. F. Chamberlftin, Ibid. 62nd HeetinK, 1892. pp. 589-615. 
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number of words are found which have lost all their vowels ; as, for 
mstance, amnt (mountain), tqt (atone), ata (aalt). 

The tendency to elimination of the vowela aeems to be cloaely 
coniLected with the extended use of reduplication, accompanied by a 
weaieaing of the atem vowel. 

The grammatical procesaea applied in all the Saliah dialecta are 
prefixing, suffixing, reduplication, and vocalic changoa of the 
stem. Grammatical forma are often influenced bv laws of euphony. 
A very considerable number of stems, particularly of verbal stems, 
are restricted in their uae either to singular or plural. In transi- 
tive verbs the use of singular or plural stems and forma ia determined 
by the object, not by the subject. 

The number of etymological affixea is considerable. Most of 
these are suffixes. There seems to be a complete abaence of inatru- 
meutal etymological a£Bxea, while the number of local elements ia 
very considerable. Prominent among these are a great number of 
suffixes indicating parts of the body, which, although practically 
local in character, are used to express the objects of transitive verbs, 
as, for instance, "I strike his hand" would be "I hand-strike him." 
Verbal nouns and elements transforming the noun into verbs are 
numerous. There are also many suffixes or other derivative elements 
which express ideaa that might be expresBsd by auxiliary verbs or 
adverbs. Among these may be mentioned causative, duplicative, 
(formed by reduplication), iterative, often formed by a prefix; fre- 
quentative, formed by a suffix; diminutive, formed by a prefix; recip- 
rocal, reflexive, collective, and deaiderative. Many adverbial local 
ideas are expressed by verbal prefixes. Such are into, from, on, etc. 
. Similar ideas may also be expreaaed by affixea of nouns. Yerbal 
nouns are quite numerous and are formed by the use of prefixes and 
of suffixes. The demonstrative haa in moat of the Saliah dialecta a 
double development-, deaignating presence and absence, as well aa 
visibility and invialbility. 

There are some remarkable differences in regard to the ideaa ex- 
pressed by grammatical processes in the coast Saliah, as compared 
vpith the dialects of the interior. In the dialects of the interior no 
trace of grammatical gender ia found. The tendency to form com- 
pounds is very strong, and in one at least of the dialecta of the interior 
a distinction ia made between the inclusive and the exclusive first 
person plural. 

In the coast dialects there is a strong development of grammati- 
cal grender, which, however, is found only in the pronoun. In this 
tiie coast Saliah dialects resemble the Chemakum and the Chinook. 
Tb.€ir& ia no indication of inclusive and exclusive plural forma, and 
it -^tvould seem that the complex verbal forms of the dialects of the 
nifGi"ioT have under^ne aome disintegration. There is a very ei- 
Pidd^d use of auxiliary verbs in the coast dialects, more so than in 
hck ixiterior. 

f The numeral syatema of the various groupa of dialecta show im- 
ariLo'Ht differences. It would seem that different groups of radicals 
« I used in the various dialects. In counting, the objects are classi- 
tJV I77 means of suffixes according to form. The local suffixes re- 
g|/^^<J to before are also used in classifying numerals. The numerals 
* <-c»-«inting animate objects are formed by reduplication, those 1 
l^j :foT counting persons, either by another kind of duplication or ^Jj?'*^ 
.^j-ij^Jication. \ 
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The possfiBBive pronoun is expressed partly by prefixes, partly 
by suffixes. Its form depends often upon the initial sound of the 
noan. The pronominal cjements of the verb have apparently difier-i 
ent forme for different tenses. This, hovewer, is probably due to a 
contraction of the pronoun with temporal elements or prefixes. Simi- I 
lar changes in pronominal forms occur in various moods. The tran- 
sitive verb incorporates pronominal forms expressing both subject | 
and object, and these are evidently derived from the simple pronouns, ■ 
but considerably modified and have different forms for different 
tenses. In the coast dialects there is a strong tendency to separate 
the subjective from the objective pronoun whenever the verb is accom- I 
panied by an adverb, the adverb being treated as an intransitive i 
verb, whiie the transitive verb retains its object." 

(8) WaJctuJum. The Wakashan is divided into two principal ! 
dialects, the Nootka and Kwakiutl, which are distantly related. , 
The Ewakintl is spoken in three principal dialects, and the dialect of I 
northern Vancouver Island is selected here for describing the princi- ' 
pal characteristics of this linguistic family. The phonetic character j 
of the Kwakiutl is similar to that of other N^orth Pacific languages, j 
The language avoids, however, such clusters of consonants as ait ; 
frequent in Salish. The words begin with a single consonant. The 
k series is very fully developed, the three series of anterior anJ I 
medial palatals and of velars being present. The "1" series is also , 
very fully developed, the sonant, surd, fortis, aspirate, end paltalizeJ 
"1" being found. Every single stop occurs as sonant, surd, and 
fortis. Nasals are rare, only n and m occurring:. The r and dento- 
labials are absent. The vowels are quite variable; probably onlj 
an e, a, and o series are found. All words occur with word-form- 
ing auffixes. There is ft great abundance of etymological suffixes, 
which are joined to words in a way similar to that found among tht 
Eskimo, namelv, after a losa of the word-forming suffix of the aten 
and with modification of the phonetic character of the stem. No 
prefixes occur and all grammatical relatione are expressed by meam 
of suffixes or by reduplication and by umlaut. Beduplication it 
abundant and serves a variety of purposes, so that under certain 
conditions, even triplication may occur. The etymological suffixo 
express a very great number of ideas. Some transform verbs into 
Q0UU8, others nouns into verbs. To the former class belong suffixd 

*G. Mengarini. Qrammaticft Lii^utB Selicte. New York, 1681. 

Oiorda. A Dictionary of tli« Kaliepel Language. St. Ignatius Print 
Uontsns, 1^77-79. 

F. Bou, Grammatical Sketches of Bella Coola, Nanaimo, Shuswap, Lit 
looet. Okanasan, in Report of the 60th Heating of the British Association f« 
the Advancement of Science, 1890, pp. 679-716. 

P. Boaa. Grammatical Sketch of the Thompson Language. Ibid. 6fkl 
Meeting, pp. 664-663. 

O. Hill-Tont. (The same dialect.) Ibid. 69th MeetinK. pp. 22-38. 

F. Boas. BelU Coola Texts. Proceedings American Philosophical Bocie tt 
Vol. XXXIV.. 1995. pp. 31-48. 

C. Hill-Tout. Grammatical Notes on the Squamish. Report of the 7 Di 
Meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, 1900, ' • 
49W18. 

Grammatical Notes on the dialects of the Fraier River Delta. II ill 

72nd MeetiniE. pp. 17-48, 68-89. 

Grammatical Notes on the Sechelt. Jonm. Aathrop. Im H, 

XZXIT., 1904. pp. 68-91. ^- ¥ 

Grammatical Notes on the Lillooet.i; Ibidt ly*). XXXV., pn ij 
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indioatiiLg the actor, the abstract aoun, the inatrument, place, time, 
p^ive participle, etc. To the latter class belong soffizes like those 
expressing "to make," "to desire," "to obtain," "to have," etc. 
Besides these, adverbial sufBxes aie verv common. Most namerous 
among these are the local suffixes, expressing the place where an 
action occurs, as,' "in the house," "on the ground," "in the water," 
"on the beach," "on the rocks," etc.; temporal idetis, as, past, pre- 
sent, and future, transition from existence to non-existence, inchoa- 
tive, contiDuative, exhortative, dubttative, and others. Even a con- 
siderable number of our conjunctional ideas are expressed in the same 
manner. A number of these sofSxes have very special meanii^s. 
Adjectival suffixes are not numerous. Among the local suffixes men- 
tioned one class deserves special attention, namely, the group of 
suffixes indicating parts of the bod;. These are used quite fre~ 
quently with transitive verbs, and as in Saliah, acquire an objective 
meaning signifying the part of the body to which an action is done, 
not the instrument, such as we find in the Siouan, Eootenay and Atha- 
pascan languages. There are, however, a small number of instru- 
mental suffixes which indicate the organs with which an act is per- 
formed, as "with the hand," or' "with the eyes," or, "with the sense 
of smell." 

The idea of plurality is not stron^lj developed. Where the idea 
of distribution or the idea of collectivity is to be expressed, redupli- 
cated forms are used. 

The development of the demonstrative pronoun is very remark- 
able. Three positions are dutinguished, that, near the speaker, near 
the person addressed, and near the person spoken of, or, first, second 
or tliird person demonstrative. Each of these occurs in two forms, 
as visible and invisible. All these demonstrative ideas are expressed 
by means of nominal and verbal suffixes, which possess certain differ- 
ences in fbrm, so that the total number of demonstrative forms is 
very great. In every sentence the location of subject and object is 
expressed by the proper demonstrative suffixes. 

The syntatic relation of parts of the sentence is expressed ex- 
clusively by three forms of the pronoun, the subjective, the instru- 
mental (genitive) and objective. For instance, the sentence "I strike 
him with it," would be expressed in the form, "strike-I-him- with-it." 
These pronominal elements are, on the whole, phonetically weak, 
consisting only of a single sound. When subject, object, or instru- 
ment are nouns, these nouns are placed immediately following the 
pronominal element designating their grammatical function, so that 
the sentence, "the man strikes him with it" would have the form, 
"strikes-he-the-man-him- with-it." On account of this peculiar posi- 
tion of the noun, the weak pronominal elements become apparently 
suffixes to the noun. This becomes still more apparent in the case 
where, for instance, the object is expressed by a noun, as, "he strikes 
the child with it," "Strikeis-he-it-the-child-with-it." This inser- 
tion of the noun in the verb with its pronominal suffixes makes the 
syntactic word-unit very indefinite. Obviously the whole sentence 
must be considered as a unit ; its breaking up into words is entirely 
arbitrary. 

A very peculiar process which is closely related to the preced- 
ing is, that wherever possessive pronouns occur, they combine regularly 
with the pronominal elements, and in this way become detached from 

h, Google 
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the noune to which they belong. While the word-complex "my- 
child" is expressed by the word "child" with the suffix "my," the 
sentence "he strikes my child with it," takes the form "strikea-he- 
it-mine-child-with-it," Or, in the same way, "my friend comes," 
will have to be expressed in the form "comes-he-mine-friend." Ee- 
lated to this phenomenon is also the tendency of Ewakiutl to break 
up its transitive verbs whenever they are accompanied by adverbs, 
into an intransitive verb and a transitive verb. For instance, "I did 
not see him" would be expressed by "not-I seein^-him," "not" being 
treated as an intransitive verb, while "to see" takes only the object. 
The whole series of forms of the pronoun which develops from 
this peculiar treatment in combination with the demonstrative pro- 
nouns is very numerous, and exhibits a considerable number of pecu- 
liar irregularities. 

Since many of our conjunctions and modal ideas are expressed 
b;^ etymological suffixes, the modal development of the verb is very 
slight. There is practically only one mood : the indicative, although 
the imperative and exhortative have a number of peculiar forms. 

Subordination of sentences is accomplished almost exclusively 
by means of nominal forms, in which an interesting transition of 
the demonstrative to the personal pronoun takes place, the demonstra- 
tive of the first, second, and third persons being always used to ex- 
press subordination of sentences with first, second and third person 
subject. For instance, the sentence, "the wind began to blow when 
I came," might be translated literally "the wind began to blow at 
this (my) coming;" and "the wind began to blow when he came," 
by "the wind began to blow at that (his) coming." In both of these 
cases, the demonstrative pronouns are sufficient to express the per- 
sonal pronoun. 

It seems worth while to mention the use to which reduplication is 
put. The most common form of reduplication is that used for express- 
ing distribution of plurality. Ordinarily this reduplication is used 
with the vowel e. Diminution is expressed by reduplication with the 
vowel a combined with a suffix. "To endeavor to do" is expressed by 
reduplication with the vowel a combined with a suffix. "To eat some- 
thing" is also expressed by a peculiar reduplication of the stem of 
the noun. 

Xumerals are formed on the decimal system. They take classi- 
fying suffixes, the most important of which are those for designating 
human beings, round, long, and flat objects,* 

(9) Tsimskian. The dialects of Tsimshian show no considerable 
degree of differentiation and the description of one of them will be 
sufficient to illustrate the characteristic points of the morphology of 
the language. The phonetics of Tsimshian do not differ much &om 
those of the other languages on the north Pacific coast, but the Tsim- 
shian proper seems to be most closely related in its phonetic character 

"F. Boss, in Report of the 60th Meeting of the British Association for 
the AdT«ncemeiit of Science. 1890, pp. 656-679; also 1896, pp. S86-S86. 

Sketch of the Ewakiutl Language. American Antbropologist, 

N.S.. Vol. II., pp. ?te-72]. I 

A. P. Hall. A Grammar of ths KvagiutI Language. Trans. Royal Soci- 
ety of Canada. 1898. II.. pp. S7-106. 

F. Boas and George Hunt. Kwakintl Texts. Fnbltcations of the Jesup 
North Pacific Expedition. Vol. III. Leiden, 1905. Vol. X., Part I., Leiden, 
1906. 
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to the Tlin^it of Alaska. The use of the fortia is not commoa, if it 
occurs at all, and there ie a tendency to transform the velar sunat g 
into a very weak velar r. Considerable clusters of consonants ijccur 
in the middle and at the end of the words, but consonantic clusters at 
the beginning of words are not common. The grajnmatical processes 
found in Tsimshian are prefixing, suffixing, and reduplication, with 
H very strong preponderance of prefixes which, however, generally 
remain phonetically separate from the word stem. The structure of 
the language is such that the unit of the word is ill defined and it ie 
arbitrary whether the prefixes here referred to are considered as por- 
tions of the word or as proclitic particles. 

A very great variety of ideas are expressed by means of prefixes 
or proclitic particles. These ideas are both verbal and nominal. 
They embrace an extensive group of local adverbial ideas, such as, 
"into," "out of," "from land to sea," "from sea to land," "up 
river," "down river," etc. All local adverbial prefixes have either 
parallel independent nouns of location or parallel nominal prefixes, 
so that the expression "he goes down to the beach," would be trans- 
lated in Tsimshian, "down-to-the-beaoh-goes-he to the beach." Or 
in case where there is a paxallel prefix we find expressions like "Into- 
goee-he to inside-house. ' There is also a large number of modal 
prefixes, for instance, "properly," "improperly," "well," "miser- 
*bly," "in the dark," etc.; and there are others which correspond to 
ideas that we are accustomed to espress by means of conjunctions. 
The principal one among these expresses the idea of cause and is used 
often for expressing causal relation of sentences. Besides these, a con- 
siderable number of particles are found which seem to have a some- 
what greater freedom of position, and although they carry no accent 
and are proclitics, they seem to be somewhat different in type from 
the etymological prefixes, although closely related to them. To this 
group belong particularly the temporal and semi-temporal ideas, 
such as past, present, future and their combinations, also ideas like 
"on his part," "again." 

The difference between the two groups of proclitics is that the 
former always form a unit with the verb and cannot be separat«d 
from it by any other syntactic elements, while the latter are often 
separated from the verb by pronominal elements. It is obvious that 
with the great development of these proclitics or prefixes a very large 
portion of the ideas which in other languages are expressed by syntac- 
tic processes become in Tsinshian part of etymological proceeses, and 
reduce the frequency of occurrence of subordinate clauses. 

The idea of plurality shows a very remarkable development in 
Tsimshian. The method of forming the plural is the same in both 
nouns and verbs. A considerable number of verbs which, however, 
cannot be classified, the names of animals, with few exceptions, and 
miscellaneous groups of nouns have no separate forms for singular 
and plural. By far the greatest number of words form their plural 
by i«duplication with weakened stem vowel, the reduplication 
«xtendii^ to the first consonant following the first vowel of the stem. 
Still another class of words forms its plural by prefixes. There are 
two entirely different groups of prefixes of this kind : one group 
beginning with the velar k, the other beginning with an 1. The 
latter group has a strong tendency to irregularity. We also find cer- 
tain groups of words, the plural of which is formed by combined pre-r ^ 
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fix and aufiSx. The number of eteniB, the use of which is restricted 
either to singular or to plnral, is very great. Cases of this character 
occur even among the etymological prefixes. 

The personal pronouns and the poasessiTe pronoun have two dis- 
tinct forms : one group is used to express the posBessiTe pronoun, the 
subject of the intranaitive verb and the object of the transitive verb; 
while the second group embraces the subject of the transitive verb. 
These two groups of pronouns are entirely distinct; while the former 
are suffixed and coalesce with the nominal and verbal stems, the tran- 
sitive subject is prefixed and remains phonetically as independent aa 
the etymological prefixes. The difference in treatment of the two 
groups characterized before as etymological prefixes and as proclitic 
particles, consists in the position of the subject of the transitive verb, 
vhioh in the second group is always placed following the proclitic 
particle; while in the first group it always preceda the verb with all 
its etymological prefixes. The modal development is alight. Passive 
and medial forms are found with great frequency. They are formed 
by means of suffixes which depend upon the character of the ter- 
minal consonant of the verb. The interrogative is formed by the 
suffix a. The imperative is generally expressed by the phrase "It 
would be well if you did so and bo" combined with the future. 

Owing to the strong tendency to incorporate local ideas in the 
verb, the Tsimehian has no nominal casea, syntactic relation between 
the parts of the sentence being expressed by a consonantic su£x, 
which indicates that the word provided with the suffix has a syntactic 
relation to the following word. This consonantic connection differs 
according to various classes of words, it has a definite form used with 
proper names, terms of relationship and pronouns, and another on« 
used with common nouns. 

The demonstrative ideas of absence and presence are expressed by 
means of suffixes. In other dialects this idea is not so rigidly ex- 
pressed. 

There is an indefinite preposition which is used to express all 
local, temporal and modal relations, its sense being determined partly 
by the verbal etymological prefixes, partly by the parallel nouns 
referred to before. 

Subordination of sentences is generally brought about by means 
of nominal constructions, which in the case of temporal subordin- 
ation are introduced by the temporal proclitics, which, however^ 
often assume the sense of finality or causation. The subordination of 
negative sentences is brought about by transforming the verb into 
a noun and giving it an etymological prefix signifying "without." 
There are only two demonstrative pronouns expressing presence and 
absence, but, as indicated before, demonstrative position is expressed 
throughout by means of syntactic connectives. 

The numeral system shows a very peculiar development. There- 
are separate sets of numerals used for counting, and for enumera- 
tion of men, long objects, flat objects, measures. In some cases the 
numerals of the various series are derived from distinct stems, while 
in other casea, classes are indicated by suffixes. 

Notwithstanding the great number of clearly defined etymolo- 
gical prefixes, and ^e mnch lesser number of etymological suffixes, 
the analysis of Tsimshian stems, verbs as well as nouns, is difficult. 
While among most of the neighboring languages it is easy to isolate 
brief stems, Tsimshian stems are apparently complex. This seems 
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to be due partly to a tendency to contraction, the rules of whicli havt 
sot been discoTered so far. Since man; of these stems are long, while 
at the same time there is considerable similarity in certain endingrB> it 
seems plausible that the Tsimshian stems, as we know them at the 
present time, have undergone considerable change, so that without a 
comparative studj of the dialects and a more thorough knowledge of 
the grammar their history cannot be traced.' 

(10) Haida. The Haida is spoken in two slightly difEerent dia- 
lects on Queen Charlotte Islands and in the southern part of the 
Prince of Wales archipelago. Until about one handred and fifty 
years ago, the language was entirely confined to the Queen Charlotte 
Islands. 

The phonetic system is quite similar to that of the more southern 
languages of the north Pacific ooast. The vowel system is fiimpie, 
and there is no clear distinction between the i e series, on the one 
hand, and the u o aeries on the other. The anterior palatals, which 
are prominent in other langaages of the north Pacific coast are 
sbsent. Labials are very rare. All the stops occur as sonant, surd, 
and fortis. The nasal n (ng) is very common. In the northern dia- 
lect the velars are often very much weakened. The only processes 
by which grammatical ideas are expressed, are prefixing and sufKx- 
ing, the function of each part of the sentence being determined also 
by position. B«dupUcation and disresis are absent, with the excep- 
tion of one or two doubtful cases. There ia a strong tendency to build 
ap complex words by means of composition of independent stems. 

The etymological analysis of words shows them to be composi- 
tions partly of stems, which also occur independently, partly of sub- 
ordinate elements that have no independent existence. Among the 
ideas that are expreseed by etymological processes, those concerning 
instrumentality deserve particular mention. Action done by means 
of the back, by shooting, pushing, pulling, by walking, by stamp- 
ing, grinding, chopping, with the hand, with a stick, by fire, etc., 
are expressed by means of prefixes. While most of these occur only 
as subordinate prefixes, a considerable number of them are identical 
with the nouns designating the instrument, as, for instance, to do 
with the foot, or to do with the hand, or by canoe, which are 
expressed by the independent words designating these objects. 

Another prominent group is that of classifiers. These are used 
with verbs as well, as with numerals and nouns. The ideas thus 
expressed are essentially those of forrn^ like flat, cubic, ring-shaped, 
cylindrical, long, etc. The total number of these classifiers is remark- 
able, there being about twenty-five in all. 

While these two groups of ideas are expressed by prefixes, loca- 
tive ideas are expressed by suffixes. We find here suffixes expressing 
motion into, out of, across, downward, upward, under water, 
J towards a shut place, towards an open place, etc. Of similar charac- 
t ter are temporal suffixes, which indicate the past, a quotative past, 
[ and future. There are also semi-temporal suffixes siirnifying con- 
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tinuatives, frequentatives, completives. Related in form to tlieie 
temporal and local sufBxes are a number or modal suffixes expreH- 
ing ideas lite early in the morning, by sea, here and there, poten- 
tiality. It is somewhat difficult to draw the line between these auffiiet 
and a few others which determine the syntactic function of the yerb, at 
imperative, interrogative, negative, etc. While in form they seem to 
be the same as the adverbial suffixes, their sense implies that they 
serve a syntactic function. It may also be mentioned that Haida has a 
few suffixes to indicate the social relation of the speaker and the pei^ 
son addressed. Ae, for instance, a suffix indicating that the speaker 
addresses a person of lower rank. 

There are very few suffixes in Haida by means of which nooni 
can be formed from verbs. 

It is important to note that in niany cases nouns may be used in 
the same position which is occupied by the two important groups of 
prefixes, namely, instrumentals and classifiers. 

In the pronouns, two sets of forms must be distinguished, the 
active, and the neutral or objective. These forms differ in the first 
and second persons singular and in the first person Jilaral. In the 
third person singular a definite and indefinite singular, may be dis- 
tinguished. A. similar distinction may be made in the plural. 
These pronouns do not firmly coalesce with the verb. In the transi- 
tive verb the object always precedes the subject, although in cases 
in which nouns accompany the verb, the subject precedes the object, 
probably because the object forma a firm unit with the verb. The 
possessive pronoun is closely related to the objective pronoun. 

The idea of plurality is not strongly developed. In most cases 
nouns do not change their form, while those indicating relationship, 
and a few others take plural suffixes. Other words expressing human 
beings also take a plural suffix. In other cases, plurality is expressed 
by means of indefinite pronouns. In the verb, a double suffix may be 
used for expressing repetition, and the idea of collectivity is expressed 
by a classifying prefix. Adjectives expressing shape and size also 
take a peculiar plural suffix. 

In the sentence the verb almost always stands at the end. Adjec- 
tives and possessives always follow the nouns they refer to.* 

*F. Boas in Report of the 58th Meeting of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, 1888, pp. B68-878. 

John B. Swanton. Not«s on the Haida Language. American Anthro- 
polo^Ut. N.B., Vol. IV.. 1902, pp. 392-403. 

John R. Swanton. Raida Texts and Myths. Bulletin S9. Bureau of 
American Ethnology. Washington. 1906. 

A Translation of tbs papers by F. Boas, full of misprints, and reprints 
from a few Kospel translations with_ faulty interlinear translations, were pub- 
lished bv Rftonl de la Grasaerie. Cinq Laneues de la Colombie Britannique; 
Haida. Tshimshian. Kwagintl. Nobtka et Tlinkit. Paris. 1902. The book is 
from beginning to end an appropriation of material from English sources. M . 
de la OraRserie himself has not contributed anything to what was previonnly 
known about these languages. 
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IV. ETHNOGRAPHIC. 
^ 1. The Eshiuo. 

By Fbarz Boas. 

The Eatimo inliabit the whole coast o{ Arctic America, extendiiig 
on the east to Greenland, and westward to the East Cape of Asia. 
Their southern limits are near the Gulf of St. Lawrence, the extreme 
southern part of Hudson Bay and southeast of the Peninsula of 
Alaska. They are essentially a literal people, living primarily on sea- 
mammalB. In some regions fishing supplies an important part of 
their sustenance. Caribou and polar-bear and, where it occurs, 
musk-ox are hunted both for their meat and for their skins, which are 
used for clothing. The vegetable diet used by the Eskimo is insigni- 
ficant, consisting only of the few berries that ripen in the Arctic. 

The villages of the Eskimo are located in those places where the 
pursuit of sea mammals is productive, and for this reason their vil- 
lages change somewhat with the seasons ; but, on the whole, the same 
community shifts from one definite location to another, according to 
the season. They are not migratory in the sense that their villages 
are located sometimes in one part of a large territory, sometimes i^ 
other regions. In summer the animals hunted are primarily various 
kinds of seal, walrus, whit« whale, narwal, and the whale. Late in 
summer is the season for the summer hunt of the reindeer and musk- 
ox. In the fall the pursuit of the sea-mammals is continued until 
the sea is covered with ice. In those regions where open water is 
found in winter not far from the villages, such sea-mammals as fre- 
quent the edge of the land-fioe are hunted. In other regions, where 
the winter village is located on the coast, far away from open water, 
the Eskimos live on the common seal, which has breathing-boles that 
are kept open throughout the winter. 

The material for clothing, for household utensils, and for build- 
ing, is obtained almost entirely from the animals hunted, and of a 
few kinds of rock easily worked. Wood is so scarce that very little of 
it is used, except in those regions where drift-wood is plentiful. 

The economic conditions of life are practically the same all along 
the Arctic coast. The only regions where certain differences are 
found are the extreme southern parts of Labrador and Alaska, where 
(he forests approach the coast inhabited by the Eskimo, and the in- 
terior of the region northwest of Hudson Bay, where the Eskimo live 
on large lakes and rivers. 

Partly owing to the uniformity of geographical surroundings, 
the occupations of the Eskimo are very uniform in the whole district 
inhabited by them. A considerable degree of differentiation of culture 
is found in the region west of the Mackenzie River, where they seem 
to be influenced by the neighboring Indian tribes, and in the extreme 
^rest, where they are also influenced by the Chukchee of Northeastern 
Siberia. Notwithstanding these differences, the Eskimo appear as 
exceedingly conservative in preserving their cultural possessions. This 
phenomenon may be observed as well in the remarkable uniformitv of 
the Eskimo dialects from Greenland to Alaska, as in the similarity of 
the material possessions and in the uniformity of their folk-lore. It 
■was stated before (p. 79) that there is evidence that the Eskimo w,^^,^ 
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of the Mackenzie Hiver are not of pare EBkimo deBcent, bat probably 
mixed with Indian elements. t^ 

The inventions of the Eskimo used in the pursuit of sea-mam- 
mals are remarkably ingenious. The animals are killed by means of 
harpoons. In regions where wood is not available, the harpoon- 
shaft often consists of bone or of nar^al tusk. To this is attached 
a moveable fore-shaft, connected with the shaft by means of thongs. 
The attachment of the foreshaft to the shaft is snoh that when there i« 
no lateral pressure, the shaft and foreshaft form a straight line, but 
as soon as there is a strong lateral pressure, the foreshaft turns over 
and disengages the harpoon point, which is placed at the extreme end 
of the foreshaft. The detailed arrangement of these harpoons difFeis 
with different regions. The harpoon used in winter in hunting on 
the ice has no moveable foreshaft, but the harpoon point alone is 
detachable. Harpoons that are used in hunting animals which swim 
about in open water are provided with bladders intended to keep the 
shaft aSoat. These floats are either tied firmly to the shaft, or, in 
other cases, they are attached to the harpoon line, preventing in thii 
way the sinking of the animal after it has been killed. While the 
harpoon is primarily used for securing the game, the lanoe is used 
for dispatching the harpooned animal. The lance generally consists of 
a shaft with movable foreshaft attached in the same manner as that of 
the harpoon, but provided with a cutting edge. In some cases, the 
shaft is provided with a socket, into which lance-points may be in- 
serted, which, after stabbing the animal, remain in the body. Fop 
hnnting larger game in open water, drags are attached to the harpoon 
line, which hinder the movements of the wounded animal. 

For the pursuit of the game in open water a peculiar hunting 
canoe is nsed, called the kayak. It consists of a light framework 
made of wood, whalebone, or bone, over which is stretched a skin 
cover. The details of the form show considerable variation m var- 
ious regions, but all kayaks are 4uiit on the same fundamental plan, 
the whole frame being enclosed with skin, leaving open only a central 
hole in which the hunter sits. In regions where very light kayaks 
are used the hunter wears a water-tight garment, which is fastened 
around the kayak hole, so that no water can ent«r the hold. In re- 
gions where larger kayaks are used, this is not the case. The kayak 
is propelled by a double-bladed paddle. The harpoon and lines are 
placed in front of the hunter on the deck of the kayak, while the drags 
and floats attached to the harpoon-line are placed aft. The quarry is 
tied on the deck of the kayak aft. Whale-hunters and travellers use 
the large so-called "woman's boat," a flatrbottomed Btmctnre having 
a framework made of wood and covered with the thick hide of large 
seals or walmses. The woman's boat is propelled by oars, which are 
held in place by means of oar-locks. Sails made of intestines are 
also used, and allow the boat to saU before the wind. Its course ia 
directed by a large etearing paddle. 

Fish are caught with nets and hooks; salmon with three-pointed 
fish-spears. Birds are caught with nets and witJi the bird-spear, 
which is provided with lateiul prongs, and is cast by means of a 
throwing-board ; waterfowl are caught with snares made of whale- 
bone. For hunting large game like caribou and musk-ox, the bow and 
arrow are used. The brittle driftwood cannot be utilized for making 
elastic bows; and elasticity is lecured by an ingenious backing 
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with twisted sinews, taken either from tlie caribou or from the white 
whale. The arrows have wooden shafts and foreshafts made of bone. 
Caribou are often driven into the water and then hunted from the 
kayak by means of lances. 

The habitations of the Eskimo are well adapted for protection 
against the inclemencies of the Arctic climate. Two types of wLnter- 
honses are found, a semi-subterranean structure, the sides of which 
are built of stone and supported by whalebone. The roof of the 
structure is formed of poles or bones, over which is stretched a cover 
of skin. The skin-covering is protected by a layer of small shrubs 
or similar material, which, in turn, are covered by a second skin-cover 
which is weighted down with stone. The entrance to this dwelling is 
generally a subterranean passage covered with flat slabs of stone and 
soil, and sloping slightly upward so as to prevent the cold air from en- 
tering the living room. Large dwellings of this type are found in 
Greenland, while the dwellings in the central regions are generally 
smaU. The second type of winter house is built of snow, in form of a 
vault. Blocks of snow are cut out with ivory or bone snow-knives, and 
are built up into a vault by means of a spiral construction, every new- 
ly added block of snow resting on the lower course of the spiral and on 
the last preceding block. In a few regions, stone houses bnilt on a 
similar principle are used. The invention of these vaulted etructures 
may be considered one of the most remarkable achievements of the 
Eskimo. Generally, the rear part of the house is occupied by the 
bed, which is covered with shrubs and caribou skins, while to the 
right and left the lamps and kettles are found, which are used for heat- 
ing the houses and for cooking. Attached to the snow-honse there 
are generally a number of storerooms in which provisions are kept. In 
summer the people live in tents made of skins. In northern Green- 
land these tents consist simply of a few poles of wood or bone, each 
being often spliced together of sh^^ pieces, over which sealskins are 
thrown. In other regions, the tent is more carefully constructed, 
being similar in plan to the winter-hoase. A semi-circular rear pop- 
iion is set off from a longer entrance. The rear portion contains the 
bed, while the entrance, which is covered with the transparent inner 
layer of sealskin, admits light and is used as a store-room. In the 
southern parts of the west coast of Hudson Bay conical tents with a 
framework of convolving poles are used. Farther north the tentia rap- 
ported by a single pole over which a stout thong is stretcbpd. In sum- 
mer the cooking is done outside of the tent over an open fire. 

The most important part of the household belongings of the win- 
ter-house is the lamp. This is made of soapstone, and is a flat ores- 
cent-shaped dish. A wick made of moss or from vegetable fibre is 
spread along the straight front edge, while the bowl of the lamp u 
filled with seal-blubber which sustains tho light. When cooking has 
to be done, the kettle, also made of soapstone, is hung over the wick. 
When not in use it is pushed baclh Over the lamp is a frame used 
for drying clothing. On account of the importance of soapstone for 
the manufacture of kettles and lamps, the Eskimo make long trading- 
trips from regions where no soapstone occurs to those where this ma- 
terial is found, the distance covered being sometimes as much as a 
thousand miles. Similar trading-trips are made for driftwood. On 
Southampton Island, a large island in Hudson Bay, where no soap- 
stone occurs, lamps and kettles of the same type as those used else- 
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where are made of thin slabs of limeBtone, which are sewed together 
and caulked by means of a mixture of blood and soot. Dishes are 
made of skin and whalebone. In those regions where wood is avail- 
able, the; are bent of pieces of wood made pliable hy steaming. 

Among the tools of the Eskimo may be mentioned the drill, ori- 
ginally a piece of flint or other stone, inserted in a long bone handle. 
The drill is set in motion by means of a bow, generally made of the 
rib of a seal. The string of this bow is a thong and is qui'p loose. It 
is twisted once around the drill. The butt-end of the dpM is placed 
against a mouthpiece, and the drill is rotated by rapid motion of the 
bow. Knives were generally made of flint and similar material. In 
Arctic Greenland, where meteoric iron is found, knives were also 
made of small bits of iron. Flints and pieces of iron were inserted 
in the cutting edge, and in this way a long saw-like edge was secured. 
It is remarkable that in cutting off pieces of bone, the Eskimos did 
not ordinarily use a stone saw, but preferred to make drill-holes close 
together and then to wedge the bone apart. For arrowhead's and lance- 
heads, points made of flint and of slate were used. Women's knives, 
used in the preparation of skins, and in sewing garments, were made 
of slate or similar material, and were similar in form to our butcher- 
knives. The typical knife of the men was double-edged. 

Of greatest importance in the domestic economy of the Eskimo is 
the dog, which is used for hunting as well as for drawing sledges. The 
distances that must be covered by the hunter every day are consider- 
able, and the daily trip from the home to the hunting-ground is gen- 
erally made by dog-sleds. The long and frequent travels of the Eski- 
mo families from one winter village to another, for purposes of trade, 
or for visits, are also made by dog-sleds. East of the Mackenzie River 
the sled has two low solid mnners of wood or bone, connected by cross- 
bars, and generally a high back is used for steering. The dogs are 
harnessed by means of long lines and are attached to a stout thong, 
BO that, when running, they are arranged fan-like. One dog has 
a longer line and serves as leader of the team. The driver generally 
sits on the sled and directs the dogs by means of calls and of a long- 
lashed short-handled whip. The demestication of the dogs is very 
imperfect. They are badly fed and allowed to run wild in summer 
when they are generally placed on an island where they have to flnd 
their own food. The dog resembles the Arctic gray wolf, with which 
it frequently intercrosses. 

The caribou is nowhere domesticated in America. Clothing is 
made of furs. In most regions sealskin is worn in summer, caribou 
skin in winter ; but there is considerable differentiation in the style of 
clothing. Both sexes wear long stockings and boots, trousers, and a 
short jacket provided with a hood. All these garments are double. 
The inner one is worn with the fur side to the skin, the outer one with 
the fur side out. The jacket of the married women has a very large 
hood which extends far down the back. A belt is attached around 
the jacket under this hood, which serves for carrying the infant, the 
infant being put into the hood on the back of the mother. The ar- 
rangement of different colored skin in the garments follows a definite 
style and differs somewhat in the two sexes. In Greenland clothing 
is generally ornamented with dyed skins from which the hair has been 
removed. Almost everywhere the jacket is provided with a short tail 
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in front and another one behind. These tails are ^nerally longer 
in women's garments than in men's. In Lahnidor and Baffin's Land 
the tails of the women's garments reach an extraordinary size, reach- 
ing down to the ground. On the west coast of Hudson Bay a most re- 
markable development of the stocking is found, which practically sup- 
plants the women's trousers. These stockings are extraordinarily 
wide, forming enormous pouches above and below the knee. Similar 
pouches are found in the sleeves of the jackets of this region. The 
ornamentation of the garments seems to emphasize, on the whole, the 
form of the body. We find very often that the shoulder-blades and 
the breastbone are indicated by skin of lighter color. 

The preparation of the skins is in most regions the work of the 
women, although in a few cases the men do this work. The skins are 
carefully cleaned and subjected to various kinds of treatment, accord- 
ing to their use. Watertight hides are prepared for kayak covers and 
for boot-soles, while skin that is to be used for clothing is carefully 
treated so as to be as soft as possible and to hold the hair. 

On the whole, the decorative art of the Eskimo is not remarkably 
developed. The fairly rich ornamentation found in Alaska is pro- 
bably partly due to foreign influences. The same may be true of the 
decorative art of Greenland. In the central regions, practically all 
utensils are of rude form, and there are very slight indications of any 
tendency to decorate the objects of daily use. Where such decoration 
occurs it generally consists of a series of dots and lines in ivory, which 
are filled with black. These dots are arranged in geometrical lines; 
they sometimes represent human or animal figures. Old specimens 
from this area show, that the elements of decorative geometrical 
designs in Alaska and in the Hudson Bay region were of the same 
character. On the other hand, the Eskimo have a well-developed 
plastic art. They are fond of carving in ivory and make a great many 
good realistic carvings, which, however, on the whole, do not serve 
any practical end. Most of such carvings are toys, or are made for 
the pleasure of the work. Handles of quivers, toggles and similar 
objects, which lend themselves readily to realistic representations, are 
carved in this manner. The lack of decorative art is, therefore, not 
due to a lack of artistic sense on the part of the Eskimo. 

The social organization of the Eskimo is very simple. The 
social unit is the family, which is reckoned in both paternal and 
material line. The household — consisting of father and mother, 
children, and sometimes a brother and widowed relatives^ — forms the 
social unit. In many cases, the children after marriage continue to 
form part of the household. There is no strict rule of residence, the 
husband sometimes residing with his wife's parents, and the wife 
sometimes moving to her husband's house. The various households 
ivhich live in the same locality do not form a strict political or social 
unit. Their union is temporary and may be dissolved at any moment. 
It is clear that under these conditions no well -developed chieftaincy 
can exist. In some regions the experienced hunter who knows the 
movements of the game well, and who by his advice can guide the 
men of his vUlage, may attain a certain degree of authority. This 
10 particularly true in cases where in pursuit of game the tribe makes 
Iiabitually long trips everv year. Such is the case, for instance, in 
regions where the people hunt seals in winter on the sea-ice, while 
*hey spend the summer a long distance from their winter hunting 
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gronndB in the interior of the country. Nowhere, however, do we 
find chiefs who exert strict authority over their tribes. Owing to 
intermarriages, distant relativea and friends are often scattered over 
a vast territory. This leads to frequent visits and the temporary 
residence of a family in various parts of the country. The di^nces 
covered in such migrations are renLarkable, and cases are known of 
families that have resided at one time on the shores of Hudson Bay, 
while at other times they were found on the shores of Smith Sound. 

Notwithstanding the looseness of the village unit, there is a cer- 
tain sense of unity of tribal organization which manifests itself parti- 
cularly in the distrust of strangers. It seems that in olden times, 
among all Eskimo tribes, certain ceremonial forms of meeting 
strangers were in use. In the central regions these generally con- 
sisted in a formal contest, which sometimes ended in the death of 
one of the contestants, but it generally had a more harmless char- 
acter and merely preceded the hospitable reception of the stranger. 
These contests consisted in wrestling matches or in trials of endur- 
ance. 

Although there is no definite form of government in the village 
community, the men, at certain tinLes, act in the capacity of an in- 
formal council. Thus, if a man has made himself obnoxious, the men 
of the village may consult, and ttgno on the desirability of ridding 
the community of that particular person. After this, any man has the 
right to kill the disturber of the peace without fear of blood revenge. 

Both polygamy and polyandry occur among the Kskimo. A man 
may marry severar sisters, and where women are few in number, 
families are found consisting of several brothers and of unrelated 
men who are married to one woman. Scarcity of women is largely 
due to the custom of infanticide, female children being often con- 
sidered as a burden and being killed shortly after birth. Where thia 
custom does not prevail, the dangers that beset the life of the hunter 
are liable to bring about a preponderance of women in the tribe, 
which leads to greater frequency of polygamy. It is interesting to 
note that among the Eskimo cases of men remaining bachelors are 
not by any means infrequent. Old people are generally treated with 
respect, but in cases of famine they are often left to die, and when 
they feel themselves an incumbrance on the tribe they may even seek 
death bv suicide. 

The religious views and practices of the Eskimo while, on the 
whole, alike in their fundamental traits, show a considerable amount 
of differentiation in the extreme east and in the extreme west. It 
would seem that the characteristic traits of shamanism are common 
to all the Eskimo tribes. The shaman is called by the Eskimo angakok. 
The art of the angakok is acquired by the acquisition of guardian 
spirits. In some regions the belief prevails that the ability to ac- 
Quire a guardian spirit must be transmitted by the teaching or by 
the direct influence of a shaman. Thus, the Greenland Eskimo be- 
lieve that a child that is kept on the knees of a shaman will itself 
in course of time become a powerful shaman. In the region of Hud- 
son Bay and Baffin's Land, no such transmission of power seems to be > 
believed in, but it is stated that the shaman suddenly feels a super- ' 
natural light surrounding his bodv. His eyes acquire the power to 
see supernatural objects that are invisible to ordinary mortals, and 
by the help of his guardian spirits he acquires the power to cure dis- 
eases and to visit tike world in which the supematoral beings reside. 
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The statements made \>y varioua authorities in regard to this subject 
are not quite consistent, and it seems probable that the ideas held 
by the Eskimo show a considerable degree of variation. It might 
seem that in some cases the iaitiation of the shaman consists only in 
his subjective feeling of the acquisition of supernatural power with- 
out the revelation of an individual guardian spirit; while in other 
cuses it would appear that supernatural power is acquired by an 
encounter with such^a spirit. Many different kinds of beings may 
become the guardian spirits of men, but prominent among these are 
polar bears and other animals. 

Besides the spirits which may become guardian spirits of men, 
the Eskimo believe in a great many others which are hostile and 
whose visits bring disaster and death. These hostile spirits are not 
animals or human beings, but have fantastic forms, believed to be 
endowed with life. 

Powerful shamans are believed to be able to change their sex, 
to take off the skin from their face in order to frighten to death their 
enemies. Their souls are believed to be able to leave the body. They 
can see the spirits that haunt the villages and can discover the trans- 
gressions of taboos, which are the cause of misfortune and starvation. 
Before describing their practices it is necessary to describe briefly 
the beliefs of the Eskimo regarding taboos and transgressions of 
taboos. Restrictions in regard to food and in regard to work are 
very numerous. It is forbidden to bring aea-animals, particularly 
seals, ground-seals, and whales, into contact with caribou. It is 
forbidden to do certain kinds of work after a seal has been killed and 
after a death has occurred. A person who has touched a dead body 
must not touch any kind of game. No work on deer-skin is allowed 
until sea-ice has formed, etc. Restrictions like these are found among 
all primitive tribes, but the interpretation of these customs among 
the Eskimo is peculiar. It is believed, for instance, that a person 
who has touched a dead body or anything that has been in contact 
with a dead body, is surrounded by a black halo, which is distaste- 
ful to the game-animals, and that if a person thus affected goes hunt- 
ing the animals will keep away. Furthermore, if an animal should 
be killed by a person who has transgressed one of the taboos, the 
transgression of the taboo, which is considered a material object, 
is believed to become attached to the soul of the animal, which takes 
the transgression of the taboo along to the deity that has control over 
the animals. It is believed that the transgression of the taboo hurts 
the deity, and for that reason she visits the tribe with misfortune. 

Since it is thus necessary to avoid all contact with the trans- 
gressor of a taboo, for the reason that by contact with him the ma- 
terial transgression of the taboo may be transmitted to another per- 
son, the Eskimo requires that every transgression of a taboo be pub- 
licly confessed, in order to enable others to keep away from the 
transgressor, and for this reason the transgression of the taboo is 
not so much considered a sin aa the concealment of such a transgres- 
sion. From this point of view the idea has developed that confession 
is Bufficient to atone for the transgression of the taboo, and this con- 
fcsssion, although it may often be compelled through relatives of the 
offender, is generally secured through the shaman. • 

'Compare, pp. 200 and 201. --. , 
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It is therefore one of the importaiit functions of the shaman to 
discover the offences which give rise to misfortune and starvation. 
Two principal methods are used for this purpose : the lifting of stones, 
or of the head of a patient by means of attached thongs, the theory 
being that when a question ie asked and the shaman is able to lift 
the stone or the head, the reply is negative, while when he is unable 
to lift them the reply is positive. The second method ia the visit of 
the shaman to the deity that has control over the destinies of man- 
kind, and which controls the supply of game. It is supposed that 
on these visits the shaman sees the transgressions that have caased 
the misfortune. The shaman may also discover the material trane- 
gresaions which are attached to the body of a sick person, and he may 
care him by cutting off these transgressions. 

Different from the art of shamanism is witchcraft, which con- 
sists in the use of parts of corpses or of other objects for purposes of 
sympathetic magic. 

These peculiar forms of belief are most fully developed among 
the central Eskimo, but an analysis of the traditions and customs 
of Greenland suggests that similar ideas were originally held among 
all the Eskimo tribes. 

The ritualistic development of Eskimo religion is very slight. 
There are only a very few instances where members of the village 
join in religious rituals. In former times each village had an assem- 
bly house, which was devoted to the celebration of festivals, most 
of which had a semi-religious character without, - however, being 
sufficiently formal to deserve the term of religious performances. " 
In these assembly houses, singing contests were held and many of 
the shamanistic practices were performed there. The central Eskimo 
tribes, however, have at least one important annual festival, which 
has a direct relation to their belief in a deity protecting the sea- 
mammals. It is believed that every fall, when the ice forms, this' 
deity visits the villages. Then a ritual is performed, the essential 
object of which seems to be the home sending of the deity and the 
attempt of the shaman to rid her of all the transgressions that are 
attached to her body and that give her pain. The forms in which 
his celebration is performed are not the same everywhere, but in many 
cases the ritual is characterized by a definite series of rites and b^ 
the appearance of certain masked figures, who represent assistants of 
the deity or other spirits. One of the features of this rite is the tem- 
porary exchange of wives, which is believed to be one of the means of 
appeasing the wrath of the deity. 

West of the Mackenzie River the series of the rituals is very 
much more complex, and in the more southern regions the number 
of masks used is quite considerable. Judging from the types of the 
masks a&d the description of the festivals it seems, however, likely 
that these are to a great extent influenced by Indian customs. 

Some older accounts of the central Eskimo suggest that other 
rituals were performed after the capture of whales. The people 
assembled in open stone enclosures, built for this purpose and per- 
formed a ceremonial of thanksgiving. 

The mythological concepts of the Eskimo are remarkably meagre \ 
and unsystematic. They seem to be most fully developed in the 
central regions, where the most important myths centre around the ■ 
deity who is the mistress of sea-mammals. According to tradition. \ 
she is a girl who was given in marriage to a bird. When the bird 
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maltreated ter she tried to escape with her father, -who had come to 
visit her. The birds raised a storm, which threatened to swamp the 
boat in which she was fleeing. Then her father cast her overboard, 
and when she clung to the gunwale, he cut off the joints of her 
fingers one after the other. The first joints were transformed into 
whales, the second joints into seals, the third into ground seals. She 
became the mistress of the under-world and controls the animals 
which originated from her fingers. It is believed th.a,t the souls of 
those who die a natural death go to her abode. 

There is a considerable variety of beliefs in relation to the fate of 
the soul alter death. The soul of those who die a violent death go to 
heaven, where they play ball with a walrus head, thus causing the 
northern lights. But other places are believed in, and in some 
regions a number of upper worlds and a number of lower worlds are 
believed to exist, each of which is the home of a particular group 
of souls. 

Sun and moon are believed to be sister and brother, the brother 
being constantly in pursuit of his sister ; although in other traditions, 
Bun and moon are described as residing in one house in heaven. 

Setting aside these traditions and a few animal tales, the Eskimo 
have practically no creation legends. According to their ideas the 
world has always been what it is now. Itain, thunder and light- 
ning are believed to be produced by a few women, who escaped from 
human society and to live by themselves. It is believed that in the be- 
ginning of the world, children were found in the snow, but that 
through the action of two girls, the present state of affairs was intro- 
duced. The narwal is believed to be a transformed Eskimo woman, 
whose braid became the narwal's tusk. The walrus and the caribou 
were created from parts of a woman's clothing, which she had cast 
away. A woman running along the beach and bewailing the loss of 
her grandson was transformed in-to a bird. The transformations 
enumerated here and a few others are told in trifling stories, or are 
merely incidents in elaborate tales. They do not stand out primarily 
and prominently as myths accounting for the creation of tnese ani- 
mals. In fact, it might seem that these animals are believed to have 
existed even before the event told in the tradition and that the crea- 
tion is that of a particular individual of the species rather than that 
of the whole species. 

The rest of the very rich folklore of the Eskimo is essentially 
human, and deals with the exploits of heroes, with the deeds of sha- 
mans, and with incidents that might happen at the present time in 
any Eskimo village. The belief in the supernatural, which is char- 
acteristic of the present Eskimo, enters, of course, almost into every- 
one of these traditions; but, nevertheless, they reflect essentially the 
Eskimo life of the present day and do not belong to a mythological 
period, a feature which is characteristic of almost all Indian mytho- 
logies. 

A comparison of the traditions of various Eskimo tribes is of 
frreat interest, because it proves the great conservatism of the people. 
Tales which are apparenny so trifling that we might be inclined to 
consider them as having happened a short time ago and by chance 
iTetained in the memory of the people, are told in the same way in Lab- 
rador, in Baffin's Land, and in Greenland— regions, the inhabitants of 
-which have not been in contact for hundreds of years. This proves that 
many traditions must have retained the same form for a considerable 
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period, and the phenomenoa is quite in accord with the permanence 
of customi and of langaage referred to before. 

In view of this fact, it is interesting to note that the few animal 
tales referred to above are not the exclasive property of the Eskimo, 
hut belong to both Eskimo and Indian. Thus, the story of the origin 
of the narwal begins with an incident of a blind boy who is maltreated 
by his mother. In the course of events, he shoots a bear, his mother 
directing the aim of his arrow. Later on, his eyesight is restored 
by a goose, who dives with him in a pond. This portion of t^e tale 
is found among the British Columbia Indiana, in the Mackenzie 
Basin, and among many eastern Eskimo tribes. The tale of a mon- 
ster which steals bodies from graves and which finally ie induced 
to carry away a person who pretends to be dead, is found spread over 
the same area. This distribution of the animal tales suggests that 
they are probably not part of the original Eskimo folklore, but were 
borrowed from the Indians, and later on became the common pro- 
perty of many of the Eskimo tribes. The area of distributioa of 
these animal tales may be defined as extending from the mouth of 
the Columbia Biver on the Pacific coast, across the continent to the 
southern part of Hudson Bay; thus occupying the whole of Artie 
America and the northwestern part of our continent. 

The folklore of the Eskimo, west of the Mackenzie Kiver, differs 
in many essential traits from that of the esatem Eskimo. It is much 
more complex, many of the elements of the folklore of the North 
Pacific coast being embodied in it. In this respect the folklore of 
the western Eskimo bears evidence of the mixture with Indian ele- 
ments, which is suggested as well by the physical type of the people 
as by the peculiar foreign traits of their culture, all of which point 
to an extended infiuence of the Indian tribes located south of the 
Alaskan Eskimo. 

While the traditions mentioned indicate a certain amount of 
borrowing from Indian sources, other traits suggest a diffusion of 
cultural elements across Behring Strait to northeastern Asia. Com- 
mon to the Eskimo and to the Chuckchee is the human character of 
mythology. Among the Chuckchee hero tales are even more strongly 
developed than among the Eskimo. Many of the shamanistic prac- 
tices of the Chuckchee and other tribes of Eastern Asia are remark- 
ably similar to those of the Eskimo; thus, the custom of divination 
by means of head lifting and stone lifting is the common property 
of the Eskimo and of the Chuckchee and other tribes as far south as 
the Amur River region. Most of the traits in the material culture 
of the maritime Chuckchee are so much like the corresponding traits 
of Eskimo culture that both must evidently be considered as origin- 
•ating from the same sources. On the whole, it seems more likely 
that the Chuckchee have adopted Eskimo customs than that the reverse 
has taken place,* 

■H. Rink. Tales and Traditions of the Bskimo. London. 1875. 

F. Boas. The OentrftI Eekinio. Sixth Annual Report, Bureau of Eth~ 
■jology. pp. 399-669. Washiiif^on, 1888. 

— — The Eskimo of Baffin Land and Hudson Bay. Bull. American ' 
tfuseum of Natural History. Vol. XV., 1901. 1906. 

W J Hoffman. The Qraphic Art of the Eskimo. Report V. S. National ' 
Museum for 1895, pp. 739-968. WashioKton. 1897. % 

A. L. Eroeber. The Eskimo of Smith Land. Bull. American HuMnm of \ 
NatursI History, Vol. XII. i ,TL.OO<J[r *. 
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2. THE BEOTHUKS OF NEWFOUNDLAND. 
Bt Alexamdeh F. Chaubeblain. 

Habitat, name, eta. The Beothuks, or "Red Indiana," of New- 
fonndlandt are now extinct, their last repreBentatire, Shanandithit, 
one of three women taken by the whites in 1823, having died at St. 
John'a in 1829. The suggestion has been made that a iew individ- 
uals may, at various times, have esc&ped to the Labrador coast, where 
they mingled with the Algonquian Indiana of that region (Nascap- 
ies, Montagnais, etc.,) but no evidence of this is forthcoming. 
Whether they ever inhabited the whole island is doubtful ; their char- 
acteristic area, after the intruaion of the whites, was the country 
inland from the Bay of Exploits along the river of the same name, 
and about Red Indian Lake, which received its appellation from 
them. In summer they moved around among the islands and on the 
coast from Cape Freels to Gape John (formerly much further). 
Among the localities where remains of the Beothaka, or traces of 
their former presence, have been discovered are Red Indian Lake, 
Filley's Island (in an arm of Notre Dame Bay), Rencontre Island of 
the lower Buigeo group, Bonavista Bay, Birchy Lake, Long Island in 
Placentia Bay, Fox Island, Trinity Bay, Funk Island, TwilUn- 
gate Island, White Bay, Hare Bay, Bonne Bay, Flat Bay, St. 
George's Bay, Codroy River. This embraces the greater part of the 
coast-line of the island and leads to the belief, that these Indians 
were acquainted with, or dwelt upon, moat of the sea-coast, while a 
considerable portion of the interior was at one time or another 
occupied by tnem. 

Of the name Beothuk, Beothik, or Boeothick, no satisfactory 
explanation has been given, — it is probably a word for "Indian, 
man," or some tribal designation. The appellation "Red Indians" 
is said to have been given to them by the Europeans on account of 
their custom of "painting" their faces and other parts of their bod- 
iea with red ochre, which they also applied to some of their utensils. 
According to Patterson, however, this name antedates the coming of 
the whites, and ia simply a translation of the Micmac Maquajik, 
"red people." Rand, in his Micmac dictionary gives Megwajijii: as 
the name of "the Red Indians of Newfoundland." 

Relations with other peoples. Whether the Micmacs (whom the 
Beothuks called Shawnak) had relations with the Beothuks in "pre- 
historic" times is uncertain, but by the beginning of the eighteenth 
century they had their coloniea in the western part of Newfoundland 
and began a war of extermination against the Beothuks, in which 
they were aided and abetted by the French, who, from 1660 onwards, 
had established themselves at Flacentia and elsewhere on the 
aoathem coast, and afterwards by the English fishermen and colon- 
ists. The possession of firearms by the Micmacs gave them a decided 
advantage over the Beothuks, who were soon driven away from the 
Micmac portion of the country with severe losses. They continue-' 

L. M. Turner. Ethnology of the Ungava District. Eleventh .*'*'*; 
Report, Bureau of Ethnology, pp 169-360. Washington, IS94 '?ln of 

John Murdoch. Ethnological Results of the Point BarroYU to mean 
Ninth A?'(ne fteport. Bureau of Ethnology, pp. 1-441. W^^gj (1897) is 
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mortal enemies to tlie last. Witli tlie Eskimo, who visited Kew- 
foaadl»id by way of the stisits of Belle Isle, the Beothuks ^re said 
to have been on hostile terms. They called them "dirty." The 
Beothuks seem not to have been the equals of the £skimo in conflicts 
on the water. The Indians (Algonquian) of the coast of Labrador, 
known to the Beothuks as ShanwoTnunk were friendly, and carried on 
trade and barter with them, and vice versa, such visits being attended 
with quite friendly relations. 

The extermination of the Beothuks by the Micmacs and the 
whites is a dark chapter in the history of Newfoundland, and a blot 
upon European civilization. They were shot like deer or partridges, 
the hunters boasting how many "head of Indian" they had killed. 
Men, women and children all suffered. Of those captured many were, 
according to Cartwright, "exposed as curiosities to the rabble at the 
fairs of the western towns of Christian England at two pence a piece." 
Several Beothuks were brought to England by Cabot in 1497, and 
quite a number were sent as slaves to Lisbon, as a result of the expe- 
dition of Cortereal in 1601. During the sixteenth century brief 
notices of the Beothuks (though not by this name) are given by 
Cartier (1534), Here (1536), Frobisher (1574), and Hayes (1583), the 
last reporting that there were no natives on the south coast, "but in 
the north are savages, altogether harmless," The attempts at colon- 
ization by the English under Guy in 1610, at Mosquito Harbor (Con- 
ception Bay), seem not to have led to disturbances with the Beothuks, 
whose intercourse with the whites was quite friendly, Whitboume, in 
1616, represents them as "living altogether in the north and west 
part of the country, which is seldom frequented by the English," 
and having a good reputation with the French and Biscayan whale- 
men. Baron de Lahontan (at one time governor of Plaoentia, when 
held by the French) knew so little about the Beothuks, that he could 
eay in 1690, "there are no settled savages- on the island,"- — so far into 
the interior had they retreated even at this time (probably into the 
country about the River of Exploits). Cartwright, in 1768, says that 
the conduct of the English fishers towards the Beothuks is "an 
inhumanity that sinks them far below the level of savages." In 
1760 the Government, under Capt Palliser, issued the first ofBcial 
document in favor of the natives, and during the next few years 
leveral expeditions (including that of Cartwright id 1768) were 
sent out to discover and treat with the Indians, which were more suc- 
cessful in obtaining ethnological information than in inducing the 
Beothuks to trust the English settlers. A few individuals were cap- 
tured, but that was about all. The efforts of Govs. Gambier in ISdZ, 
HoUoway in 1807-1809, Duckworth m 1810-1811 (the Buchan Expedi- 
tion) were hardly more successful. After this the relations between 
i and fishermen of the north of the island and the Beothuks 
to be hostile. A few natives were occasionally carried ofF 
te settlements, as was the case with Demasduit, or "Mary 
in 1819, Shanandithit in 1823, etc. In 1827 there was 
in St. John's the "Bteothic Institute," which sent oat, 
. Cormack, an expedition into the Beothuk country, but 
ey nor any subsequent explorers ever found a living 
y.^ of the tribe, 
BtAnracters. Dr. Brinton, in his Americav^^- '*' p. 67) 
'*KroX^'''' *" *** "medium stature." but^ojic^n M^n ol 
listory, V- ■' ^~~ • 
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the English in Kewfoimdland ia tliat they were tall. De Laet, indeed, 
does speak of them as "of medium stature,"; but Howley Baye that 
"they were of middle stature, say five feet, ten inches," a height 
which would bring them into Deniker'a "high statures," The hus- 
band of "Mary March" is said to have been 6 ft., 7^ in. tall, and Uie 
woman Shanandithit is described by Eev. Mr. Wilson as "a tall, 
fine figure, nearly six feet high." The Micmacs and whites, doubt- 
lesa, exaggerated the stature of thp Beothuks, but the latter may be 
considered to have been a "rather tall people," The individual 
brought to England by Cabot, when properly apparreled, "looked 
like Englishmen," according to the chronicler of the time; and all 
narrators agree that they were not ill-formed physically,— Howley, 
indeed, says; "The Beothuks were a much finer and handsomer race 
than the Micmacs, having more regular features and aquiline noses, 
nor were they so dark in the ekin." Reference is frequently made 
to their black and piercing eyes, very black hair, fine teeth, etc. All 
observers distinguish them in physical features from the Eskimo more 
even than from the Micmacs, The few skulls of Beothuks that have 
been examined show a good development of the frontal region with 
prominent nasal spine and absence of depression at the root of the 
nose. The cheek-bones of "Mary March" were rather high. Her 
hands and feet were "very small" and limbs "small and very deli- 
cate," particularly her arms, and she was very proud of this. Her 
complexion became lighter after washing, and freedom from the 
smoke of the wigwam. The Beothuks are said to have been "active 
and athletic." 

Te-mperament, etc. The earlier accounts speak of the Beothuks as 
harmless savages," "ingenious and tractable people," of a certain 
mild and gentle disposition, except, of course, when imposed upon, 
deceived or attacked. Such acts of reprisal as are attributed to them 
after experience with the whites were but natural under the circum- 
stances, and do not indicate particular savagery or cruelty of a not- 
able sort. Those who had to do with "Mary March" were impressed 
by "her modesty and propriety of behavior, her gentleness and kind- 
ness, her gratitude for favors and her affection for her kindred." A 
woman captured in 1803 "showed a passionate fondness for cnil- 
dren." Shanandithit was "bland, affable and affectionate." Several 
instances of the child-like character of these aborigines are on record. 
Intellect, semen, etc. Father Pasqualigo, who saw in Lisbon 
the Beothuks brought over by the Cortereal expedition of 1501, wrote 
of them as "admirably calculated for labor, and the best slaves I 
have ever seen." Whitboume (1615) reports them as ready to assist 
the French and Biscayan whalers, "with great labor and patience." 
Their quickness of intelligence ia noted by many observers, both as 
to particular individuals resident among the whites, and as a g^- 
eral fact for the tribe. Of a Beothuk boy, living with the whitj^m. 
the time of Cartwright, we are told that "he became expertJgScadie 
branbhes of the Newfoundland business." I)emasdui^,ga(>B roved 
March," possessed "quickness of observation,' " " IJrtt .^ Jl ..„ J and 
and power of imitation." Shanandithit \&^^ river St. Lawrence, 
drawing with paper and pencil,— of JWftitagnais, etc. The origin of 
flourish she drew a deer perfectly, a^ ^gp^ MalUeet is said to mean 
began at the tip of thp tail." Sh^ccording to Qatachet (1897) is 
inp- the even.ti o* the Buchan 61^ ^ . 
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Occupations, industries, arts, etc. Tlie Beothuks were notably 
hunters and fishers. Their country in Newfoundland abounded in 
deer, and they hunted also the bear, the fox, the otter, the hare, 
the seal, etc., besides land and sea fowl. They also took many sal- 
mon for food. Their bows had arrows sometimes three feet long, 
and they are said to have been excellent archers. Spears eight feet 
in length have been found in the Beothuk settlements, Flint and 
bone arrow and spear heads, and other stone implements were com- 
mon, — some of the arrow-heads are very beautifully formed. In 
the kitchen-middens on the coast (e.g., at Long Island, Flacentia 
Bay) arrows and spears heads and a considerable variety of stone 
implements (axes, chisels, gouges, scrapers, sinkers, rubbing and 
sharpening stones, etc.) have been found. Some also in graves ante- 
dating the coming of the whites. The Beothuks had a long-shafted 
retrieving spear or harpoon for killing seals, etc. But their most 
remarkable hunting invention was the "deer-fence." The extent of 
these "fences" and "pounds" indicates a considerable degree of co- 
operation among these Indians, and accounts for the large amount of 
meat found in their deserted storehouses by the whites. They appear 
also to have made a sort of pemmican. 

The houses of the Beothuks were generally lodges of poles, of 
peculiar construction. They had v-shaped hulls, high prows, and a 
marked central rise. They are said to have been skilful boatmen, 
exceeding the Micmacs in running rapids, etc. The Beothuk snow- 
shoe was also peculiar, being rather like a tennis-racket in shape, 
longer and narrowing behind more than those of other tribes. 

The houses of the Beothuks were generally lodges of poles, cov- 
ered with skins or birch-bark, large enough to accommodate from six 
to twenty persons, each of whom had a hole (lined with moss or fir- 
boughs) around a central fire. They seem to have bad both summer 
and winter "wigwams." They also had square houses, which may 
have been imitated from the English; also large store-houses, "said 
to have been from 30 to 60 feet long, and nearly as wide." 

The art of pottery seems to have been unknown to the Beothuks, 
although suitable material was not absent; they made, however, pots 
and lamps of steatite worked in situ. Birch-bark vessels and utensils 
of various shapes and sizes were much used. 

Among the ornaments known from the wearers or found in 
graves, etc., are bone, hair and dress ornaments figured in varied 
fashion, strings of small pieces of bone and ivory, pendants of ivory, 
shells strung together, small forked and pronged bone amulets intri- 
cately and ingeniously figured, etc. Many objects and implemente 
nined with red ochre, — this seems to have been a custom with 
lecial significance. The skin dresses of the Beothuks were 
all ornamented and there were special "dancing dresses" for 
nans. 

>>' disease. It is recorded that all the Beothuk women who 
^? "^ ' whites died of consumption, but how far this 
in St. jw T- tribesmen is not known. The Beothuks had 
. Cormack, an t^,-velI-known Indian type, the sweat-boua© 
ley nor any subsequv-^l manner, and steam produced bv 
^f\G of the tribe. 

■ ^^^iHJ'octeTs. Dr. Brinto. ' ■***"ii>. --. „# Beotbnt- 
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number of persoiiB occupying a single lodge, but tbey were in all 
probability not commuDistic, nor polygamists, as a rale. Certain 
actions of "Mary March" su^eeted to some that she may haye been 
the daughter of a chief, — the chief among the BeothaJts was probably 
a man of considerable authority, — or perhaps herself a chief. Family 
affection and love for children is accorded them by all authorities, 
and it was marked in the case of captured vomen. The absence of 
such a domesticated animal as the dog (some observers say that they 
had half-tamed wolves) among the Beothuks may be of social import- 
ance. Likewise the fact that no agricultural processes were found 
among them (the climate was against this). They were probably 
quite a sociable people and had dances and like amusements. Culin, 
nx)m consideration of some of the bone disks, thinks that the Beothuks 
"ma; have used gambling disks resembling those of the Micmac." 

Mythology, religion, etc. Few of the religious and mythological 
ideas of the Beothuks have been recorded, although the vocabularies 
extant contain some words belonging in this category. Their term 
for "God" is given as mandee, which seems identical with Micmac 
mundoo, now signifying "devil," One of their names for "devil" 
was aihrniidyivi, which Shanandithit described as "an ugly black 
man," who was "short and stout, having long whiskers, dressed in 
beaver-skins, and sometimes seen at the east end of the lake." Some 
of these ideas are probably post-European, but the Beothuks pro- 
bably had a manitou-idea similar to that of the Algonkians ttam 
whom the taandee may have been borrowed. One authority reports 
that these Indians believed that "they sprang from arrows stuck in 
the ground by the Good Spirit." Certain objects had perhaps some 
religious or symbolic meaning attached to them, e.g., some of the 
bone and ivory ornaments, or "amulets," the sticks with semi-cir- 
cular head-pieces, the wooden images and dolls placed in the graves, 
etc. 

The Beothuks had several modes of burial ("hut," scaffold, box, 
cairn), and deposited with the dead, food, utensils and implements, 
ornaments, etc. In one burial-place, e.g., were found small wooden 
images of a man and a woman, a doll (for a child), toy canoes, wea- 
pons, culinary utensils, etc. The grave of a boy contained, among 
other things, some smoked salmon in a bark-basket and several pack- 
ages of dried trout. The burial-place of what was supposed to have 
been a "medicine man," yielded a medicine-bag and contents, sev- 
eral bird skulls, etc. The bodies of the dead were encased in the birch- 
bark, and, for some reason or other, became largely mummified, some- 
what after the Alaskan fashion. The careful treatment of their dead 
may have had some religious import. Broken arrows were sometimes 
found in the graves. 

Language. The linguistic material of the Beothuk consists^ 
brief vocabularies obtained at various periods from captured 5,^. 
of the tribe, Owbeg, Demasduit, Shanandathit, the lajfcjgcgj^jjg 
Mr. Cormack in 1828, being thought the most reliab^r j^^^^g roved ' 
woman had then been living some five years^arjTe^oundland, and 
total number of words known is about 5%^ ^ver St. Lawrence. 

t^t?he'z;t'g:'o? ttrot^uVi^jxt^^^^^^^^ 

11 iX. J- I.- i t T7 1 ' <>e word Mattseet is said to mean 

altogether distinct from Eskim ,. , n . v . /iQn-r\ • 

mi i .■ »■ according to Gatschet (1897) is 

There are phonetic, grammaticf ^ 

tion. The Beothukan stock is ir 
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independent linguistic families of North America. Brintoa thinks that 
in Beothuk may be detected "gome words borrowed from the Algonkin, 
and slight coincidences with the Eskimo." He also ventures the opin- 
ion that "derivation was principally, if not exclusively by suffixes, 
and the j^eneral morphology seems somewhat more akin to Eskimo 
than Aigonkian examples." The numerals, especially are un-Al- 
gunkian, also the names for parts of the body, etc., two test-series 
of words of great significance. It has been remarked that the words 
iif these Beothuk vocabularies often seem to present a "disordered 
look," which is not unnatural considering the time and circumstances 
of their origin. It deserves notice also that they were all obtained 
•from female merobers of the tribe, and it may just he possible that 
the language of the women differed in some way from that of the 
men (captured or foreign wives, e.g.), and we may have hero some- 
t^ng else than the real language of the Be6t"EuEs, or Shawantharot, 
as Tley are said to have called themselves.* 



3. INDIANS OF THE EASTEEN PROVINCES OF CANADA. 

Bt Alexakdeb F. CBAMnEBLAm. 

Hahitat, namex, etc. With the exception of the "Iroquois" (Mo- 
hawks) of the Lake of the Two Mountains, those (Mohawks) at 
Caughnawaga and St. Regis, and the "Hurons" ot Lorette, near the 
city of Quebec, the Indians of the Eastern Provinces all belong to the 
Algonkian stock. These include, at present, the Abenakis of St. 
Francis and BScancour, Que., numbering some 390; the Amalecttei, 
Milicites, or Maliseets, of Temiscouata and Tiger, Que., and Mada- 
waska, etc., N.B., some 800; the Uicmacs of Bestigouche, Maria, and 
Gaspd, Que., some 700; Micmacx of New Brunswick, some 860; Mic- 
maca of Nova Scotia and Cape Breton, some 2,000 (also a few in New- 
foundland); Micmacs of Prince Edward Island, 290; Montagnait ot 
the north shore of the upper St. Lawrence (Seven Islands), Betsiamits, 
etc.) and the region abonl the Saguenay and Lake St. John, in all. 
about 1,800; Nascapies, or Naskapi, beyond the Montagnais and in 
the interior of Labrador, some 2,000, of which a considerable number 
are within the limits of the province of Quebec. Besides these there 
are the few Nipissings, or "Algonquins" of the Lake of the Two 
Mountains. 

The Montagnais (i.e., "Mountaineers"), so called from the fact 

^ ^t when first coming into contact with the whites, they occupied the 

j^° %y shores of the upper St. Lawrence and the region of the Lauren- 

contii^ ^^ocn the Gnlf and Lake Mistassini, have roved over this 

to the Wm .*racting their range with the pressure of the whites, for 

jf___K Ji (* -nnlain met them on the St. Lawrence, between Que- 

^KMiiMd in St rfw- '■ ^° ^^*'^- "^'*^ *^*'°' '*^''°» *^® Skofes, She- 

'->■ Mr Cormack' an ti'^l^ore Indians," etc. Behind them, rov- 

^olo ft.th' ey nor any subswjufc/ the Atlantic and over a considerab le 

tfuseum oV»? °' *^® tn\». ^ho Roja! Society of Canada, IMl, Tl.. 

W. J. RtHuiTacters. Dr. Brinto. ,„„ 

Museum for 1895. V,V, ag of "mediuip' PP- 19^- 

4- L, Kroebor. tJi 

Natursl Hiitory, V- r^ r 
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portion of the interior of Labrador, have been the Naskapi, or Nenen- "' 
ot (i.e., "tme, real men"), as they call tbemeelves. According to Tur- 
ner (1383) the term N^askapi Ib one of reproach conferred on them by 
their neighbors, the Montagnais. In part of the north region of the 
Lower St. Lawrence lived also the Skoffies, now extinct, who were very 
closely related in speech to the Montagnais. Aboat the region of the 
St. Lawrence there former!^ existed in large numbers (now reduced 
to very few) the so-called Tete-de-Boule, apparently closely afi&Iiated 
with Uie Montagnais. The chief divisions of the Montagnais-NaB- 
kapi group at present are : Naskapi, Monta^ais of Mistassini (the 
B.C. Mission is at Oka, on the shores of this lake), Montagnais of Lake 
St. John (the mission and Indian rendez-vous is at Pointe-Bleue — the 
Montagnais begin to go there at the end of June), Montagnais of the 
Saguenay (their earliest great rendez-voua was at Tadousac), Mon- 
tagnais of Betsiamite (region about the river of this name, which en- 
ters the St. Lawrence below the Saguenay), Montagnais of the Seven 
Islands, etc. (near the mouth of the Moisie). The country over which 
the Montagnais and Xaskapi still roam is a vast one, although the 
hunters and the seekers after game fish among the white men are more 
and more intruding upon it and narrowing the Indian limits. The 
Abenakis of St. Francis, etc., are, according to Professor Prince 
(1902) "the direct descendants (of course with some admixture of 
French and other blood) of the majority of the savages who escaped 
from the great battle of the £ennebec in Maine, where the Englisb 
commander, Bradford, overthrew their tribe Dec. 2, 1679." Many 
of the survivors fled to Canada, settling at St. Francis, near Pierre- 
ville. Que., iu 1680, whither others subsequently migrated. The 
Penobscot Indians of to-day "are the descendanta of those of the early 
Abenakis, who, instead of fleeing to French dominions, eventually 
■ submitted themselves to the victorious English." The name Abena- 
ki ia a French corruption of the eastern Algonkian Wonhbanaii, 
Wabanaki, Wapanahhi, "Easterner," in reference, some hold, to the 
legendary origin of these tribes in the east. The Micmacs seem to ^' 
have occupied at the period of their greatest extension the eastern half 
of New Brunswick (and part of north eastern Quebec, south of the St. 
Lawrence), all of Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia and Cape Bre- 
ton, and, more recently, part of Newfoundland. The Maliseet terri- 
tory embraced (according to Ganong) all of the St. John's valley (ex- 
cept, perhaps, the mouth) and the valley of the St. Croix. There 
were two divisions, the "St. John's Biver Indians" (or Woolahstuk- 
wik), and the Passamaquoddies of the St. Croix basin— to the west lay 
the Penobscots about the river of that name. According to Rand 
(1876), the country of the Micmacs (Megumaage) was "divided into . 
seven districts, each having its own chief, but the chief of Cape Bre- 
ton was looked upon as head of the whole." These districts were 
Cape Breton, "at the head" of the wampum belt; Pictou, Memram- 
3(«h, R«stigouche, Eskegawaage (Canso to Halifax); Shubenacadie, 
Annapolis (to Yarmouth). Beyond these areas the Micmacs roved, 
of course, in their canoes, reaching the coast of Newfoundland, and 
proceeding at times for long distances up the river St. Lawrence, 
where they came into contact with the Montagnais, etc. The origin at 
the name Micmac is not known . The word Sfalueet is said to mean 
"broken language," — Etchemins, according to Gatschet (1897) is 
their Micmac name. ^ 
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Relations with other peoples. As the vocabulary obtained by 
Jacques Cartier in 1534, and his further discoveries of 1536-1636 in- 
dicated, the banks of the St. Lawrence from Hochelaga (Montreal) to 
Stadacona (Quebec) were, at the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
occupied by peoples belonging to the Iroquoian stock, while the coun- 
try about the Saguenay was held by Algonkiaii Indians, who also 
possessed the most of what is now the Maritime Provinces of Canada, 
and probably, likewise, some of the region to the south of the St. Law- 
rence in the eastern portion of the modern Province of Quebec. Be- 
tween the advent of Cartier in 1534-5 and that of Champlain in 1608 
(the specimen given by Mass4 in Champlain's Voyages (1632), is Mont- 
a^nnis), the "towns" of Stadacona and Hochelaga, together with all 
evidence of Iroquoian power in this region, had entirely disappeared. 
The country was roved over by a few Algonkian tribes, who made no 
very great impression on the European explorers. The Iroqnoian 
peoples were found massed about the country to the south of the upper 
St. Lawrence and Lake Ontario, while a state of constant warfare 
existed between them and the neighboring Algonkian peoples in alli- 
ance with whom .were the Hurons, a tribe of Iroquoian lineage, as 
evidenced by their language. The conflicts of the Micmacs and other 
allied tribes of Acadia with the Iroquois (Mohawks in particular) 
were very sanguinary, and the former often advanced far into the 
territory of the latter, as several place-names, besides traditions, de- 
monstrate. In the harbor of Bic, on the south shore of the St. Law- 
rence, beyond the mouth of the Saguenay, lies an island called "L'ls- 
let au Massacre," in memory, it is said, of the slaughter by the pursu- 
ing Iroquois of 300 Micmacs (men, women and children) in the time of 
the French-English wars, in which the Micmacs fought against the 
English (until 1760). This tale is, however, equalled by the tradition 
of the treacherous destruction of a party of Mohawks by the Abenakis 
on one of the islands below the mouth of the Keswick river, not far 
from Fredericton, N.B. The Mohawks, who are called in Micmao 
Kwedech, figure considerably under that name in Band's Legends of 
the Micmacs, and other like works. The Mohawks made many raida 
in the St. John country, where the sites of battles are still pointed out 
by the Indians. In 1808 a council of whites and'Indians (including 
Mohawks) was held at St. Andrews, N.B. Not infrequently the Mic- 
macs and allied tribes made incursions into the country of the Iro- 
- quois. The Micmacs from Cape Breton and Nova Scotia, in alliance, 
first with the French and then with the English, helped exterminate 
the Beothuks of Newfoundland, if, indeed, they had not begun the 
work before the arrival of the whites. The Micmacs had also some 
contact with the Algonkian Indians of the north shore of the St. 
Lawrence, and with the Eskimo in the Gulf. They have had feuds 
with the related tribes of Acadia in earlier days. Band reports sev- 
eral traditions of wars with the Maliseets (Milicites), called Kuhhu- 
soouk ("muskrats") by the Micmac; they had also many disputes with 
the Pass am aq noddies, including a "great war," which was finally 
ended by a permanent treaty of peace. Feuds were formerly numer- 
ous between the Maliseets and the Penohscots. 

The Algonkian tribes of the north shore of the upper St. Law- 
rence and the adjacent interior Montagnais, Nascapies, etc., have 
had, as those nearest them have to-day, encounters with the Eskimo. 
Those of the past were very sanguinary. But the relations between 
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the Indians of the interior of Labrador and the £Bktaio are (according 
to Turner in 1882-4) quite friendly, and some of the former are eyen 
parasitic on the latter, chie£; old men and women left behind in the 
hunting season. These impose on the good nature of the Eskimo. 
Considerable intermixture has taken place between the white settlers 
and the Indian tribes of the Eastern Provinces, some authorities going 
80 far as to say that "among the Atlantic coast Algonkians no full 
bloods survive." The Montagnais, etc., have intermingled to some 
extent with the French Canadians, and Du Boscq de Beaumont (1902) 
noticed at PoiQt«-Bleue a number of halfbreeds, children of Montag- 
nais mothers and Irish employees of the Hudson's Bay Company. 

The intermixture of the Micmac and related tribes wiUi the 
French, English and Scotch inhabitants of the Eastern Provinces has 
been of long continuance. In certain French parishes in New Bruns- 
wick, e.g., there is said to be hardly a pure-blooded white man or a 
pnre'blooded Indian. The Indians of the Eastern Provinces found 
the French easier to get along with. According to Gabe Acquin, 
"Sachem of the Abenakis," who died in 1901: "The French lived 
among us, learned our language, and gave us religion; they were just 
like ourselves; that is why we thought so much of them," That 
there is justification for this belief is clear from the statement of 
Rand, who says that in 1846 "the power of caste and prejudice against 
the Indians was so strong in N^ova Scotia that even such a good ma9 
as Isaac Chipman did not dare to allow me the use of an unfinished 
and unoccupied room in Acadia College, in which I could obtain les- 
sons from one' solitary Indian, for fear of aSecting the prosperity of 
the collie." Rand adds, with some exaggeration, that "of the pre- 
sent condition of the IndiaAs of this province 80 per cent, of the 
. improvement has taken place within the past 25 years." 

The Abenakis of St, Francis have, of course, during their resi- 
dence of more than two and a quarter centuries in Canada, absorbed 
a considerable amount of French blood, as have also the Hurons and 
Mohawks of the Province of Quebec. 

Physical characters. The Naskapi, according to Turner (1883) 
are, both men and women, not quite so tall as the Indians of the 
southwest of ITngava. The Montagnais, according to Boas (1895) are 
considerably shorter than the Micmace. They are also more brachy- 
cephalic (the average cephalic index of T9 individuals was 81. &; of 
these 16.5 per cent, were below 79 and 21.7 per cent, over 84). Of 
220 Micmacs and Abenakis the average cephalic index was 79.8; be- 
low 79 there were 44,3 per cent., and over 84 only 7 per cent. The 
Micmacs and related tribes (the Eastern Algonkiana generally) are 
rather tall. The average stature of 79 Micmacs and Abenakis (Boas) 
was 1717 mm. (5 ft. 7 in.), with 7.6 per cent, below 1660 mm. (6 ft. 
4tV >»■). and 45.7 per cent, above 1730 mm. (5 ft. 7* in.). The 
averai^ stature of the Micmac and Abenaki women was 1579 mm. for 
. full-bloods, and 1577 mm. (5 ft. y^ >ii-) for falf-bloods. The 
male half-bloods averaged 1727 mm. (5 ft. 7| in., somewhat taller 
than the full-bloods. The half-bloods seem more variable than the 
full-bloods. In their earlier years the Indians are taller than the 
mitis, but near puberty the latter catch up. 

The tall stature and lower indices of the Micmacs and related 
tribes (taken in connection with the same phenomenon in the more 
aocient skulls from this area of North America), seem to justify, ai* t 
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cording to Dr. Boas, belief in an admixtare in times past qi Eskimo 
(dolichocepliaHc) blood in tlie Indian tribes of New England and the 
Maritime Provinces, parts of Quebec, and even Ontario, a view sup- 
ported by archEeological evidence. 

Temperament, character, etc. The ^neral reputation of the 
Montagnais is stated by Turner (1883) to be "quiet and peaceable." 
The Naskapi seem to be "more demonstrative." They are said to 
ridicule men who allow their women to rule them, etc. "Either sex 
can endure being beaten, but not being laughed at; they rarely for- 
give a white man who laughs at their discomfiture." Of these In- 
dians in general Chambers (1896) says: "So far as morality and re- 
spect for law and order are concerned, these Montagnais and Naeca- 
pees of Labrador will now, as a rule, compare favorably with those 
boasting a loftier Christianity and a higher plane of civilization." 
Although they fondly cling to many of their old beliefs and supersti- 
tions "Christianity and the northerly advance of civilization have 
done much for these poor people." In 1808 Mackenzie declared that 
in the Montagnais he found "concentrated all the vices of the whitea 
and Nascapees, without one of their virtues." They were "neither 
Nascapees nor whites, but a spurious breed between both." 

The songs and dances known to have existed among the Micmaca 
indicate that, although their environment was not always one of 
plenty and abundance, they could at times be merry of heart and soul. 
The sense of humor in their myths and folk-lore is also notable. Mac- 
lean (1896) describes the Micmacs of Quebec, New Brunswick, Prince 
Edward Island and Nova Scotia as to a large extent "honest and in- 
dustrious," but often much given to drunkenness and parasitism upon 
the whites of the towns. Those of Nova Scotia seem to have the best 
reputation, being "generally self-supporting, and reputed an honest, 
industrious and law-abiding people," Poverty and drunkenness ap- 
pear to be the chief troubles of the Micmacs. The Abenakis are 
credited by the older chronicles with being of a gentler and more do- 
cile disposition than the Algonkians further west. The "Abenakia" 
of the river St. John were described in 1881 by Mr, Edward Jack as 
"a civil, harmless people, not nearly so much addicted to strong drink 
as they once were," Before being affected by contact with the whitea 
the condition of these "Abenakis" is stated thus by Mr. Montague 
Chamberlain (1895): "They were honest, truthful and just; hospi- 
table to a fault and unswerving in their fidelity to their friends. They 
are still hospitable, and the best of them are honest and faithful," 
While possessing marked reserve, bashfulness in the presence of stran- 
gers and keen sensitivity to ridicule, "when among intimates they con- 
verse with ease and volubility; repartee is much enjoyed, and their 
conversation is spirited, and not infrequently very mirthful." 

Intellect, tenses, etc. Before the arrival of the missionaries and 
the commencement of their work amon^ them, the Montagnais, etc., 
are described, but with some exaggeration, as Algonkians of the low- 
est type, suffering from malnutrition and all its effects. Their ability 
as canoe-men, their skill in hunting to-day are, however, praised by tht 
whites. Chambers (1902) says: "In the waters that are the high- 
ways through their northern hunting gi;ounds they are the most skil- 
ful canoe-men and best of guides. Ashore, in the practically track- 
less forest, they are the most polite and obliging of servants. No 
domestic was ever more particular about the comfort of her mistres* 
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than tKeBe Montagnais are in promoting that of their patrons in camp . 
or canoe." According to Turner ^1883) the Naskapi InJian iti "not 
the physical superior of the Eskimo," and he has less aLilitj to en- - 
dure fatigue, but ia, perhaps, as able to bear the effects of cold. En- 
mity and hatred among them chiefly arise through the sexual pas- 
sion. Men exhibit jealousy less than women. According to Tur- 
ner, among the Naskapi, women are less demonstrative than men, 
who, "after a protracted absence from each other, often embrace and 
shed tears of joy." The Naakapi, although not such good marksmen 
as the Eskimo, excel the latter in rapid firing. The feeling for 
cruelty now vents itself on the wolverine, which the N^askapi is said 
to take delight in torturing. In wrestling, of which they are fond, 
they fail to defeat the Eskimo, who are physically stronger. They do 
not readily swim; and have invented a kind of "swimming board" 
for nse in the hand. That the intellect of the Micmacs and allied 
tribes is of a higher order than has generally been attributed to them 
is shown by the contents and motifs of many of their myths and le- 
gends, songs, etc., some of the last exhibiting a remarkable purity of 
thought and diction. Of the Passamaquoddy song telling of the at- 
tack of the squirrels on the Lappilatwan-bird, Professor Prince says 
that he can find "no parallel in any other literature." The summer- 
song, and the song of the loves of the leaf and the fire-bird are, like- 
wise, noteworthy. Professor Prince (1902) says of the Micmacs tbat 
"their grade of intelligence is much lower than that of the other mem- 
bers of the same (Abenaki-Wabanaki) family, but they still have s 
vast store of folk-lore, legends, and poems." Rand gives a higher 
position, apparently, to the Micmacs than does Prince, and ascribes 
to them great knowledge of plants and animals, topographical lore 
and memory, etc. Many Micmacs and individuals from closely re- 
lated tribes have been expert guides, canoemen, etc., for the whites. 
They are also exceedingly skilful with the spear as flahers, and with 
the gun and rifle as hunters. The moose-calls of the Micmacs and 
the wild-goose call of the Naskapi and several other hunting devices 
of these Indians are worth recording. 

Health and disease. The Montagnais and related tribes, even in 
the early days, when the miHsionaries first met them, were subject to 
such diseases as resulted from lack of nutritious food. They Bad 
been driven from more satisfactory habitats by the Iroquois, and often 
felt the effects of famine. They had also to compete with the Eski- 
mo, to whom Turner (1883^ ascribes "greater endurance and persever- 
ance." The prevailing diseases among the N^askapi are those of the 
Inngs and the bowels, dne to exposure to extremes of wet and cold, 
and the inhaling of the smoke and foul air of the wigwam. Half the 
illnesses that afflict them "are due to gluttony." Turner also reports 
that "indolent ulcers and scrofulous complications are frequent," For 
remedies they resort to the shaman, with his drum and incantations, 
and to "potions compounded by the white trader, in which they have 
unlimited faith. They are fond of the steam bath and possees the 
characteristic Indian "sweat-house." Some of the Montagnais (e.g., 
the Attikamegs, of the St. Maurice basin, in 1670) have heea. practi- 
cally exterminated by the smallpox. 

In the legends of the Passamaqnoddies and related tribes, K'see- 
vola, "Disease," is represented as being the poohegan, or "guardian 
spirit" of a witch, named Kwagsis ("Fox"), who was sent by "a great 
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chief to afflict the "Giant Witch" with Bores and boila, and aches 
and paing. The "Giant "Witch," however, was cured of all his dis- 
eases, by Eviliphoit, the god of medicine who sent him, by the ham- 
ming-bird, the healing plant ieehayween' hitoon. The extra-indivi- 
dual and "magic" origin of disease is typified in other incidents, iu 
the tales of these Indians. Resort to cure by the devices of the sha- 
man was widespread among the Indians of the Eastern Provinces. 
Drunkenness and diseases, due to immoral relations with the whites, 
together with the troubles from malnutrition, are their chief afflic- 
tions in modem times. Where they are at all in favorable circum- 
stances, these Indians are not dying out rapidly, but rather holding 
their own. Tamer (1883) reports of the 14'askapi that during the two 
years he was with them the mortality appeared to be low, and birtha 
exceeded deaths. The Dominion statistics for 1904 indicate that in 
eac^ of the ProviitceB of Quebec, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and 
Prince Edward Island the number of births among the Indian popu- 
lation exceeded the deaths. There appears also to have been an 
actual increase in the total number of Indians in Quebec and Nova 
Scotia, and a small decrease in those in New Brunswick and Prince 
Edward Island. 

Occupations, induHriet, arts. The Naskapi are and have been 
chiefly hunters and fishers, the former more characteristically. The 
deer, the bear, the wolf, the beaver, the wolverine, and other small 
game are killed for their skins or for food purposes (the caribou "pro- 
vides them with the greater part of their food and the skins afford 
them clothing"). The bow and arrow, formerly much in use amon)^ 
the Naskapi and Montagnais, has been practically driven out (except 
the blunt arrow for killing ptarmigan, rabbits, and those used by boys 
in shooting at board images of animals, etc.) by the white man's gun. 
Small crosB-bowB (imitated from the whites) are also used by children, 
along with their own bows and arrows, to shoot birds. Among the 
characteristic weapons and implements of the Naskapi, as described 
by Turner (1883) are the lance or spear (used particularly for deer), 
the caribou -snare, the beaver-net, etc. Snaring methods of takin^x 
game were formerly much more in vogue. Other implements and 
tools in use among the Naskapi are the 'crooked knife," a kin- scrapers, 
awls, ice-picks, ice scoops and shovels, etc. For purposes of travel 
and transportation theae Indians have the snow-shoe (in four styles) 
the toboggan and the birch-bark canoe (two sorts). The Naskapi 
seem to be much less interested in or expert *at fishing than hunting. 
According to Chambers, "the Nascapees cared little for fish or fishing, 
so long as game was plentiful." Nevertheless, the Montagnais have 
furnished to the world in oiiananiche, the name of an important game 
fish. 

The Micmac and related tribes were also essentially hunters and 
fishers, their situation enabling them to pursue both occupations, 
which are, consequently referred to in tales and legends. As spear- 
era of salmon, takers of cod and pollock, killers of moose, etc., they 
have long been famous. In their hunting and fishing they have been 
more influenced by long contact with the whites than the Naskapi and 
Montagnais, but have also given more to the whites, particularly the 
Canadian French, as is proved by the entrance into the European 
languages of America of such words as caribou, hiUhag, nigog, poie- 
loken, pung and toboggan, sagamore, togue, touladi, etc. It was 
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from the old Micmacs that the whites borrowed the toboggan. Some 
of these Indians, like the Naskapi and Montagnaie (here, however, the 
enTironment was less favorable) showed no marked tendency towards 
agriculture, although in parts of the Micmac area com, beans and 
•quashes were cultivated. What Gatschet (1897) says cd the FaBsa- ^ 
maquoddies applies, or did apply, to some other tribes. "Fishing ia 
one of their chief industries, but in this they now follow entirely the 
example set by the white man ; they care nothing for agriculture, and 
their village at Pleasant Point is built upon the rockiest and most un- • 
productive ground that could be selected," The agriculturally-dis- 
poeed section of the Montagnais at present consists of those of mixed 
blood. Root-grubbing, peeling of the inner bark of trees, gathering 
and drying berries, etc., were the commonest provender-occupations, 
oatside of hunting and fishing. The Indians of the Eastern Pro- 
vinces manufactured considerable bark and woodenware (the French- 
Canadian word for a large wooden spoon, micouenne is of Micmac 
origin). 

The artistic sense of the Naskapi expresses itself in the ornamen- 
tation of their skin clothing, etc, (paint, beadwork), the buckskin 
garments are decorated by means of paints (native and obtained from 
the trader) applied with bits of bone or horn of a peculiar shape, quite 
complicated patterns being sometimes laid on. 

The highest limit of art among the Micmacs and closely related 
tribes is reached in the pictography on birch-bark, in quill and bead- 
work, basketry, etc. Some of the tribes had also a sort of mnemonic 
wampum record (strings of shells). These things made easier the 
Boquisition of the Micmac hieroglyphs of Eauder (1866^ in which 
quite an amount of religious literature has been published. Body- 
painting and personal adornment with shells and feathers were in 
vogue in earlier days. Though these Indians have been much in-^ 
fluenced by the introduction, of ideas and materials from the whites, 
their manufactures of to-day (canoes, vessels of bark of all sorts, bas- 
kets, various souvenirs and knicknacks for the tourist and summer- 
Tisitor) show that they have not altogether forgotten their ancient arts 
and industries. 

Games and amusements. The Naskapi, according to Turner 
(1883), ape very fond of a sort of game of draughts or checkers which 
they play day and night, — "some of the men are so expert that they 
would rank as skilful players in any part of the world." They have 
also a "cup-and-ball" game. They had a number of dances and 
festivals. Their only musical instrument is the drum. The child- 
ren have rattles, dolls and other toys. 

The MicmacB and closely related tribes had a sort of dice-game (pre- 
Columbian) known as wolteshornkwon or wodtestakun, the invention of 
which is attributed to Glooskap, also another called viohunam.unh, 
said to have been invented by the turtle. Bone disks and counting- 
sticks were in use with these games, which were played with a wooden 
bowl (or, later, the "dice" were thrown on a blanket), etc. These 
Indians had also a sort of football game called tooadijii, and one 
lacrosse known as madijih. It is said during the four days after 
weddings games were played, among them the dice-game, football 
and lacrosse. The Micmacs, etc, had also numerous dances and 
feativals of a more or less social or entertaining nature, Ileferences 
to games and gambling occur often in the myths and legends. Like 
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many other Indians, some of tlie eastern Algonkians have taken read- 
ily to the Tilayinc cards of the whites. 

Social and political organization. The Montagnais and Naskapi 
eeem to have been polygamous in the early days, with very loose 
sexual morality, ability to maintain them being the limit of the num- 
ber of wives taken. Turner (1883) sa-s of the Naskapi that "their 
sexual relation are very loose among themselves, but their immoral- 
ity is confined to themBelves," Polygamy is still common (marriage 
takes place early), divorce is easy, and, as with the Montagnais, wo- 
men are decidedly social inferiors. Among the Micmacs and closely 
related tribes the position of woman seems not Ho have been very 
high (although female chiefs are occasionally mentioned). The mar- 
riage- ceremony among the eastern Algonkians was simple, the feast 
or festival in connection therewith being the principal thing (they 
lasted sometimes for a whole week). With some of the Abenaki tribes 
more detailed marriage ceremonies (influenced by white customs pos- 
sibly) came into use. The children of the Eastern Algonkians were 
well-behaved and chastisement was very rare or absent, — so also dis- 
putes between children and among youths. 

The Naskapi and Montagnais seem to have had special family 
rights in hunting-grounds (inviolable by others). These rights were 
vested in the woman, the men acquiring them only by marriage. 
Descent in the so-called "Abnaki tribes" appears to have been reck- 
oned in the female line. Their animal totems seem to have been 
numerous (bear, beaver, otter, partridge, etc.). 

Amonir the Naskapi and the Montagnais, and probably also 
among some of the more southern Eastern Algonkians the custom of 
killing the old people prevailed and ,they are said also to have been 
sometimes eaten by their friends (the hearts of warriors were also 
devoured to inspire courage). 

To-day the chiefs of the Eastern Algonkians are elective (under 
the influence of the missionaries and the government to some extent). 
According to Band, the Micmac council now has in it representatives 
of ten different tribes. The characteristic council of the old men 
(among some of the New Brunswick Indians appointed by the chief) 
was presided over by the sakem (our tachem and lagamore are both 
loan-words from Micmac, etc.), or chiefs, elected by the people at large, 
and limited in power by actions of the council. The death of a chief 
was marked by appropriate ceremonies and likewise the installation 
of the new one. According to Prince, "the members of one tribe 
alone could not elect its chief ■ according to the common laws of the 
allied nations, he had to be chosen by a 'general wigwam' " — the 
Micmacs, Penobscots, and Maliseets thns helped choose a chief for the 
Passamaquoddies, and so on. This was in the days of the "confeder- 
acy." The largest developed social center of the individual tribes 
appears to have been the stockaded village of the Micmacs. Ga^er- 
in^s of several of the tribes at fixed places for various purposes were 
quite common, — islands often served for snch meetings. Their sum- 
mer camps were really often stockaded "villages" with a dance- 
groand in the center. 

Religion, superstition, etc. According to recent authorities, the 
Montagnais Indians, especially those toward the interior, still con- 
tinue many of their old heathen practices. They originally had the 
common Algonkian belief in manitous, spirits or mysterioqs beings, 
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both good and evil, but now, somewhat influenced by the teachings 
of the whites, they have a "bad apirit" and a "good spirit," the lat- 
ter being so good that he is neither feared nor worshiped, although 
to him is often attributed the creation of the earth and the making 
of man, the other a busy being, spending time and labor in seeking to 
frustrate and undo the good works of the other. Mackenzie (1808) 
reported the Montagnais and Naskapi as believing in a deity who 
created th»' animals and allotted them to the Indians, who invoke 
him in time of need,— ^this god was "no longer than their little finger, 
dressed in white, and called Kawabapiskit (or the White Spirit)." f_ 
They held in special regard the bear and the moose, the former being ' 
the object of peculiar rites both among the Montaguais and the Naa- 
kapi. When the first bear of the season had been killed a great fes- 
tival was held in honor of Eawabapiehit, — in the centre was placed 
the skin of the animal, "stuffed with hay, and the head and paws 
decorated with beads, quills and vermillion." The hones were aub- 
aeqnently ceremoniouslv suspended from a pole. The skulls of beara 
were placed one above another on poles with pieces of tobacco in the 
jaws. The heads of some other animals (alao of the pike) were aome- 
timea suspended in aimilar fashion. With the Naskapi, according 
to Chambers, "the painted skin of a bear forms an essential part of 
the oatfit of their conjurers or medicine men." The animals all 
have their own spirits, which live on after death, clothed in other 
material forms, so that the number of the species is not diminished 
by the Indian slaughter of beasts of the chase. Although the Indians 
revere the bear so much, he is, nevertheless, the one they most desire 
to kill (hand-to-hand contests are even reported). From a wish not 
to offend the spirit of any animal thev may kill, the Indians never 
throw its bones to the dogs, but bury them in the ground, sink them 
in deep water, or reduce them to ashes in the fire. 

The Montagnais and Naskapi have always been noted for their 
"jugglery," or shamanism, still fiouriahing among the pagan Indiana 
and not nnknown among the Christian at the present daj. The medi- 
cine-man practices his iianze, or "sorcery," in a special "lodge" of 
small dimension, in which he invokes the spirits of all sorts, who 
visit him there, — even Kawabapiahit is seen and conversed with. 
The processes and implements employed include bodily contortions 
(till exhauation ia induced), drum and rattle, groaning and chanting 
"magic formulae," etc. Some of these shamans have impressed the 
whites by their "spiritualistic" performances, prophecies and the 
like. The prayer of the shaman for a good hunting-season is stated 
by Mackenzie (in Chambers) thus: "Great master of animals among 
the clouds, bless us, aud let us continue to make as good a hnnt as 
usual." 

The Montagnais and Naakapi, since the arrival of the whites and 
the missionaries, have adopted interment for the disposal of their ' , 
dead to a lai^ extent, — in earlier days scaffold bnrial and suspen- ^ 
aion from trees Were in vogue. According to Turner (1883) the 
Naskapi have no auch dread of a corpse aa have the Eskimo, but will 
often rifle the graves of the latter, or even strip the clothing from an 
individual recently deceased. 

TTpoQ the Abenakis, Micmaca and closelv related tribes the teach- 
ings of the whites with whom they have been so long in contact have 
exerted conaiderable influence, particularly in the matter of religious 
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ideas, even where the Indians have not been converted to Christian- 
ity. Of the "Aben&kie" (properly Maliseets) of the River St. John, 
near Fredericton, Mr. Edward Jack (1892) says that they called the 
"Great Spirit" Ket^i Niouatkoo, and the "Evil Spirit" Matsi Niou- 
athoo, — adding that "one of my Indian friends said to me he had 
read about the latt«r in his catechism, and that he is the devil." In 
Micmac mundoo (the Al^nqnian general term for "spirit," mysteri- 
oas being) now signifies "devil," and several words for "God" have 
arisen, — Nixkam, "Our Father;" 'Netulk, "Our Maker;" Ukchetor 
Itttmov,, "Great Chief." The older Etchemin and Sheshatapoosh 
voeabularies give for "God" saitos and shayahourth, respectively, 
which are evidently corruptions of the Jitut of the French mission- 
aries. The Bo-called "evil spirit" is said to have been the one chiefly 
"worshiped" by the Indians of Acadia. The ^|cmacB and related 
tribes were profound believers in the powers of the "wizard" or 
"sorcerer," of whom the earlier chroniclers had so much to say. 
Tales of his power of transformation, ability to "curse" and cast 
spells, sink into the earth, communicate at a distance, fly through 
the air, remain under water, etc., abound. These "medicine men" 
were formidable opponents of the Christian priests, as the tale re- 
corded by Prince and Leland, of "the wizard and the Christian 
priest" indicates. Band, in 1850, said "the present generation ap- 
pears to be as firmly rooted in the belief of supernatural powers ex- 
ercised by men as ever their fathers were," and Prince, in 1902, notes 
that this belief still survives among these Indians to a large extent, 
"though subordinate of course to the Catholic doctrine, which nearly 
all of them (Fassamoquoddies) profess." The Abenakis of St. 
Francis, Que., are very closely related to the Penobscot Indiana of 
Maine, and the older religious beliefs and superstitions, now aban- 
doned, correspond to those of that people. 

In their adoption of Christianity, the Indians of the Eastern 
Provinces have practically all accepted Catholicism, very few Pro- 
' testants being found among them. 

Mythology and folklore. The mythology and folklore of the 
Montagnais and Naskapi Indians, like their language, are closely re- 
lated to that of the Cree and cognate tribes of the Hudson's Bay 
region. Turner (1883) reports that the Naskapi "older men have a 
great stock of stories, and many of the women are noted for their 
ability in entertaining the children, who sit, with staring eyes and 
open mouth, in the arms of their parents or elders." Among the 
creatures figuring in their animal-stories are the wolverine (the em- 
bodiment of cunning and mischief), the reindeer, the sqoirTel, the 
otter, the wolf, the bear, the rabbit, the frog, the muskrat, the beaver, 
the martin, etc. In one legend the beaver and the muskrat are repre- 
sented as creating the white man, the Indian, the Eskimo, the Iro- 
quois and the negro, — ^tbe muskrat was the mother, the wolverine 
the father of all. After these children grew up they separated and 
scattered over the country as they are found now. The prominence 
of "starvation" in the stories of the Montagnais and Naskapi is 
accompanied by the persistence among them of anthropohagous prac- 
tices, in most cases "hunger-cannibalism." Belief in ^e toitihi 
(the wendigo of western Algonkians), or man-eating demon is strong 
with the heathen, and in many cases also, with the Christian Indians. 
Many instances are cited where Indians are said to have gone mad 
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Buddenly, and tamed into vntikut, with an insatiable desire for human 
flesh. One can see in these beliefs a reflection of the environment 
of these Indians, who time ana a^ain must have been subject to 
famine and liable to extinction for lack of food, particularly when 
the game animals migrated to long distances from their usual habitat, 
or were themselves Btrickun by some disease or other. Lunatics and 
epileptics, people who suddenly lose their reason for a time, are 
still regarded by some of the Indians of the interior as wendigos, and 
are killed by stealth. Chambers informs us that these man-eating 
monsters, called by the Kaskapi atshem, are believed to ap^ar in 
the forms of sorcerers, man-eating moose, or as creatnres rivaling 
the classic Cyclops and the Homeric Polyphemus. Windigo river 
has received its name from the fact that the Indians avoid it, believ- 
ing that it is the "hunting ground" of a monster of this sort. The 
most notable figure in the mythology and folklore of the Micmacs, 
and related tribes is Glooskap (in Fassamaqoddy Kuldskap, Penob- 
scot Kldtkdbe), corresponding to the Ojibwa Manabush, or Nanihopi, 
the Cree Wisaketchak, etc., and like these, appearing sometimes in 
the light of a trickster, deceiver, or even bnffoon. His name really 
signifies "the liar," some say because he promised to return, and 
has never done; but others, with Prince, hold that he is so termed, 
"not because he deceives or injures man, but because he is clever 
enough to lead his enemies astray, the highest possible virtue to the 
early American mind." The "epic of Glooskap^" as it has been 
styled, tells how he created man and became his friend, did many 
great things for him, made and named the animals (afterwards con- 
quering and transforming some of them) victoriously fought and ile- 
stroyed giants, sorcerers, monsters of all kinds ("cleaned up the 
world"), found the summer, etc., and afterward, angered at the ways 
of men and animals, left the world, sailing over sea in his canoe, 
promising to return some day. The departure of the culture-hero 
caused the inhabitants of the world to lose much that was common to 
them in habits, languages, ideas, and resulted in the separation of 
man from the animals and the differences now existing in the habits 
of the beasts, birds, fishes, etc. Another prominent figure in Mic- 
mac mythology ia Lox (Abenaki Alaskan), the wolverine, a great mis- 
chief-maker, and deceiver. Others of importance are the rabbit (who 
is often very cunning), the serpent (who cohabits with women), the 
partridge (a "great hero"), the martin (servant of Glooskap), the 
bear, the badger, the woodchuck, the whale, the beaver, the tortoise, 
the loon (magician and friend and messenger of Glooskapl, the owl 
(counsellor and friend of Glooskap). the fiying-squirrel, the fish-hawk, 
etc. Figures of a somewhat different sort are the thunder-bird; 
Wuchowsen, the "wind-bird;" the giant-bird, Kulloo; Kewok, form- 
lem and icy-hearted; the Chenoo, or northern giant; Kulpujot, a 
shapeless being, whose turning over (his name signifies "rolled over 
with handspikes") twice a year produces flowers. Many of the char- 
acters in the legends of the Micmac and related tribes are of a very 
carious nature. There are many stories of dwarfs and giants. In 
some cases a close anoroach is made to the European folk-tale. As 
may be seen from the examples in Leland and Prince, as well as in 
the collection of Rand, witchcraft lore is abundant. The story of 
how the babv conquered Gluskap deserves a place in the world's best 
literature of childhood. "Fairies," tree-spirits, water-spirits and! 
monsters, etc., are the subject of many stories. 
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In some of the talea cannibalisin (especially; by wiearda) ia infer- 
red to, and even cannibalistic feastB are mentioned, but there is no 
particular reason to believe that aathropopha^ was ever common 
among them, — hunger and ritual account probably for most cases 
occumng. 

Language. The speech of the Montagnaia and Naskapi (and of 
the practically extinct Skoffie) is closely r^ated to that of the Greea, 
with which branch of the Algonquian atock it belongs. Turner (1883) 
attributes the differences between these tribes, in the matter of lan- 
guage, "wholly to environment." The oldest specimen we possess 
of an Algonkian text is one of the "Montaguards," aa they were 
known to Ghamplain, who met them at their great trading-place 
(Tadousac) at the mouth of the Sagaenay. The changeB in the lan- 
guage since his day are not nearly so great as some writers have 
imagined (this is shown by reference to the vocabularies dating from 
1808, published by the Maasachusetts Historical Society). Cham- 
bers (1896) describes the Montagnaia aa "an exceedingly expressive 
language, and very rich in varieties of inflection," The verbal 
forms, like those of some other Algoiikian languagea are exhaustive. 
The dialect of these Montagnaia Indiana once extended, apparently, 
high up the 8t, Lawrence (perhaps as far as Montreal), and father 
Le Jeune, in 1636, states that "whoever should know perfectly the 
language of the Quebec Indiana would, I think, be understood by all 
the nations from Newfoundland to the Hurons," — this is probably 
aomewhat exaggerated. Father Le Jeune reported likewise that be- 
tween the language of the Montagnards and that of the Nipissiriniens 
(the so-called "true Algonquina ') "there is no greater difference 
than between dialects spoken in different provinces of France." The 
Montagnaia is, with certain varieties of Cree, the only Algonkian 
language in which the letter r is in normal and extensive use. 

The language of the Canadian Abenakis of St. Francis has been 
recently investigated by Professor J*. Dyneley Prince, who finds it 
very closely akin to that of the Penobscots of Maine, indeed, "we 
have to deal with a dialectical differentiation which must have taken 
place within a period of 222 years, i.e., from 1679 to 1901, during 
which time practically no communication has taken place between 
the Maine Indians and their Canadian cousins, except the visits of 
a few wandering hunters." The main differences are of a phonetic 
nature, the PenboscQt being more archaic. Penobscot has also pre- 
served the obviative I, and kept intact to a greater extent the "original . 
pure polysyntheais." The vocabularies have not deviated widely. 
The Akenaki, however, has retained the ancient nasal sound, which 
seems to have practically disappeared in Penobscot. The Abenaki 
has also changed the system of intonation, which the Penobscot, and 
the Paaaamaquoddy, have retained with greater purity. The voice 
ftTn&re ol the Abenakia ia alao lower. Abenaki contact with the 
French may account for some of these changes. Abenaki, like Pen- 
obscot (and Passamaq noddy) lacks "the so-called aur-obviative or 
third person of Cree and Ojibwa." The following sentences from 
Prince will indicate how close ia the relationship between Abenaki, 
Penobscot and Passamaquoddy : 

1. English : My brother told me long ago there quarrded certain 
wizards. ,, Google 
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2. AbenaM: Nijia ndonhdokaokw nauvat kizgat nozigad'n awoAo- 
wab m'deaulinwak. 

3. Penobscot: Nijia ndonlidoiilikeukw nauwat kizgoag'sigad'n 
awodohid'wsk mdeaulinVak. 

4. Patsamaquoddy : Nziwes utulag'nod'mak piche kiskakesigd'n 
madndoltitit mteaulinwak. 

The Micmac language, as compared with such a standard Algon- 
kian tongne as e.g., the Cree of Ujibwa, shows marked divergence 
in Tocabalary and certain grammatic and phonetic pecaliarities, 
which aaggest (the same may be said of the Blackfoot at the other 
extreme of the Algonkian area) a disturbance due to the former pre- 
sence, perhaps, oi some non-Algonkian form of speech in the Mic- 
mac country. Concerning the relation of the Micmac to those oi the 
cognate tribes Professor Prince says (1903); "Their language differs 
so greatly from the dialects of the Penobecots, Abeuakis, and Passa- 
maquoddies that the members of these clans always use English or 
French when communicating with their Micmac neighbors, while 
an intelligent Passamaquoddy can without difficulty understand a 
Penobscot or Abenaki, if the dialect is pronounced slow^^' The 
Abenaki (and Penobscot) the Maliseet (Etchemin, Passamaquoddy), 
and the Micmac-— with closely related dialects now or 
formerly existing in what was called Acadia and part of the region 
to the west and north — constitute a branch of the Algonkian stock; 
and also a confederacy, in former times, said to have included also 
the Delawarea or Lenape. To this confederacy the name Wabanaki 
{Abenaki), now retained aa a tribal appellation by the Canadian 
Abenakis, was applied as a generic term, though there is some dis- 
pute as to its exact significance. Gatschet in 1897, applies the name 
Abnaki to the Fenobscats of Oldtown, Me., the St. Francis Indians 
of Quebec, the Passamaquoddies of Maine, the Milicites (or Etche- 
mins) of the St. John's River, N.B., and the Micmacs of Nova Scotia 
and eastern New Brunswick, etc. These are "the surviving Abnaki 
peoples." 

As a specimen of the Micmac language the following translation 
of the first verses of the Gospel of John may serve : 

1. Tan umskwes poktumkeaak Eulooswokun ahkup, ak Euloosk- 
wokun tegwaooobunul Nikskamul, ak Eulooswookun Niskamawip. 

3. Na Negun tan umskwes poktumkeaak, tegwaooobunul Niska- 
mul. 

3. 'Msit cogooaal weje-kesedasiksubunigul Negun ootenink, ak 
tan cogooa Negum moo kesedooksup, na moo kesedasenooksup. 

4. Memajoookun ootenink ahkup, ak na mem^jooenook oowosog- 
wegumooo wn a . 

6. A.k woBogwek wosadek bogunitpaak iktook ak bogunitpaak 
moo weswadoogoop. 

Within the Micmac area there appear to have some slight dia- 
lectic variations at least; but, according to Rand, the diversity in- 
cludes only the use and pronunciation of a few words. The Micmacs 
of Cape Breton pride themselves on the purity of their language at 
the expense of the Micmacs of Nova Scotia, and vice-versa; so too 
those of Prince Edward's Island and Mirimichi. 

For further information concerning the Indians of the eastern 
Province of Canada reference may be had to the works cit^d under 
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tlie various tribal names in Filling's "Bibliography of tlie Algon- 
quian Languages" (1891) and to the following others: Montagnais, 
Chambers, '''ihe Ounauiche" (18itt>>, and the iiat ol authorities 
therein. Naskapi : Tumor, Hep. Bur, Ethnol., 1889-90. Micmac^etc. : 
"Leland, Algonquian Legends of New England" (1885); Leland and 
Prince, "Kuloskap, the Master" (1903); Prince, various articles in the 
proceedings of the American Philosophical Society (1897, 1900), Am- 
erican Journal of Philology (1888, 1901), Amercian Anthropologist 
(1903), jetc; Hagar, various articles in American Anthropologist 
(1896), and Journal of American Folklore (1896); Montague Cham- 
berlain, "The Abenaki Indians" (1895); and Jack, "The Abenaquis 
of the St. John's Iliver," in Transactions of the Canadian Institute. 
Toronto (1891-92), and other writings of the last two authorities. 



4. CENTRAL ALGONKIN. 
■Q^ By William Jones. 

Intboduction. 

This paper is nothing more than a general sketch. It deals 
in brief outline with some of the larger aspects that made up the 
social, material, and religious life of the Ojibwas. The basis of the 
paper throughout rests on the results obtained during a period of 
about teai months of work in the field. Some of the statements are 
based on observation, some on the verbal information given by the 
Ojibwas themselves, and some on the references told of in myth and 
tradition. The references of myth and tradition are valuable in 
that they deal with events and conditions of an ancient life; with 
former customs which may survive only in a small remote group of 
silent hunters; and with the explanation of the work of nature and 
the origin of things, thus betraying the character of the old philo- 
sophy of the Ojibwas. It seems best in so short a description to 
avoid as far as possible the use of Ojibwa terms. 

Society. 

The social life of the Ojibwas was in many ways the same as 
that which prevailed among other Algonkin tribes who lived in the 
territory southward. There was a large number of clans, and some 
of them seemed to have been grouped under a feeble form of phratry. 

Marriage was between a man and woman of different clans, and 
was usually attended with an exchange of presents between the families 
of the bride and groom. It was usual for a man to marry the widow 
of his brother, and a widower might marrv the sister of his dead 
wife. Children followed the clan of the father. There is reason to 
believe that the giving of a name once had an intimate relation with 
the clan. But at present there is little or no connection between 
the name and the clan. Now-a-days a child obtains its name from an 
old man or an aged woman who has been chosen by the parents to 
act the role of a sponser. And the name given the child generally 
though not always bears some reference to the manitou especially 
revered by the sponser. For inn'aice, had the man in his youth and 
during a fast dreamed of the ( and had thereby experienced i^n 
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Anotional tbrill which aouyeyed a deep sense of mystery, and if 
afterwards he had had ocoasion to believe that the aky was the source 
of his life and the cause of bountiful gifts, then was it likely that the 
name he gave would have some particular connection with the sky; 
for it would be his aim to place the child under the same power which 
he had found so benevolent to him. Such, for example, is the origin of 
a name like Mica'kigijik (Misha'kigijik), which means Flood-of- 
Light-pouring-from-the'Shy." 

GOVEBHUEITT. 

The political organization of the Ojibwas was loose, eves at the 
time of the first coming of the French. There was a general council 
with vague and limited powers, and it was possible for every man, 
if he liked, to become a member of the council. In this body, which 
was controlled by social customs and religious practices, was vested 
the government such as it was. It was by the council supported by 
public assent that a chief was selected. His power was even vaguer 
than that of the council, and he was less able to work his will against 
an existing custom. Some chiefs were able men politically and had 
also been successful leaders of war parties. It was common, on the 
death of the chief, to hand the office over to his soii, particularlv if 
the son had displayed courage, was of pleasing personality, and nad 
given evidence of political capacity. Some chiefs have had much 
homage paid them bv their people. 

Such a council and such a chief were limited to a group. By a 
group is meant a body of Ojibwa that held sway over a given dis- 
trict and who went uiider a common name ; as for example, Bawi'ti- 
gowiniwag, men or people of the rapids was the name of the Ojibwas 
at Saolt Ste. Harie ; they were called Saulteurs by the Trench. 
There was neither a general council nor a head chief for the whole 
people. Some clans like the Crane and Bullhead have sometimes 
been regarded by their members as the leading clans of the tribe; 
and chiefs of the Crane clan, more especially those at the Sault, have 
considered themselves the head chiefs of all the Ojibwas. But it is 
doubtful if either assumption was ever recognized by the other groups 
of the tribe. 

The question of justice was bound np with the social customs 
that regulated the clan. The individual was lost in the clan, and a 
man could not avenge a personal injury without running counter to 
the bond that linked individuals together in a clan. An injury to an 
individual was an injury to the clan, and a satisfaction given for the 
' injory waa a satisfaction rather to the clan than to the individual. 

PnOPESTT. 

Property rights were vaguely defined. There were some things 
which coald come under one's sole posseBsion. Such were : personal 
belongings, like wearing apparel and objects of decoration ; weapons, 
and the various contrivances used in the guest of food; snow shoes, 
canoes, toboggan and dogs, all of which were both a means of travel 
and of getting food; meat of every kind of game killed by the hunter, 
and maple sugar, cereals, and all foods obtained and prepared by 
women; a cache where any of these things were stored, and the pack 
containing them which had been left on a portage; and finally the 
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lod^ There one lived. Every one had a common right to ose any 
part of the land not already in a»e by another^ the ultimate title to 
the land rested in the tribal group. An exclusive right to the use of 
the land was recognized; for example, one could hold without inter- 
ference, and for an indefinite period the spot on which the lodge stood, 
and the plot of ground under cultivation. An exclusive right to the 
use of a portion of a rice bed was allowed, but it was temporary. A 
woman might select a patch of rice before it was time to harvest, and 
bind the tops of the stalks standing near together. The patch might 
be hers until she had harvested the rice, and then her exclusive right 
to its use came to an end. For the time being, the patch of rice stood 
in much the same relation as the place of a trap or a net rather than 
in that of a plot of ground under cultivation. 

Possession had an intimate connection with occupation. For 
instance, the implements used in the chase, the canoe, the toboggan, 
and dc^s were generally the peculiar property of the man; and on 
the other hand, the lodge with its house-hold effects, maple sugar, 
cereals, and skins belonged to the woman. In the event of separ- 
ation of man from hia wife, the child went with the mother. 

There were two characteristic forms of the Ojibwa dwelling, the 
bark house and oval lodge. The inside structure of the bark bouse 
was a frame of upright posts set in the ground ; a post generally forked 
at the top, stood at each corner, and a higher post stood at the centre 
of each end; in between the posts stood poles; a large pole connected 
the two end posts and formed the ridge while smaller poles joined one 
comer post with another; smaller poles served for the rafters. All 
' the poles, big and small, were held in place by cords made from the 
fibre of the bass and linn, and from the root of the spruce; some- 
times use was made of pegs. The bark covering the frame was from 
elm or cedar; it was stripped in sheets, and was laid on horizontally, 
and overlapped from the bottom up; the bark was held in place by 
cord and by another frame on the outside. There were two forms of 
the roof, oval and gabled; the gabled roof was more common. 
There was usually but a single door, and it opened -at one of the ends, 
and out in the direction away from the prevailing storms ; a skin or a 
blanket hung like a flap over the entrance; the door was boarded up 
with bark when the occupants went away to be gone for a long time. 
Near the centre and towards the door was the fire ; the smoke lifted 
through an opening at the top. The space between the fire and the 
wall was the living place; sometimes it was covered with mats spread 
on a bed of balsam boughs; and again a'raised platform ran around 
the two sides and the end. The size of the houses varied with the 
number of people dwelling in them; they were probably never so 
large as the communal houses found among other Algonkin tribea 
who dwelt southward. 

The oval lodge was built on a frame of two sets of pol^. The 
poles of one set were placed upright in the ground; they generally 
went in pairs and stood at opposite sides of the frame ; their tops were 
bent over to meet and when bound together formed ao arch ; the 
arehes forward and rear were lower than those in the centre; addi- 
tional poles arched toward the centre from the front and rear. The 
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other set of poles was laid horizontal to the arches and helped to 
brace the frame; the fastening of pole to pole was done with native 
cord. The covering of the oval lodge varied. The Ojibwas of the 
south made use of Hag-reed mats, and thoBc of the north used sheets 
of birch bark stitched end on end. Both kinds of covering were used 
in the districts where the materials of both could be had. The cover of 
reed or bark overlapped and was held down by cord and leaning poles. 
Strips of elm and cedar bark often formed the covering of the wall ; 
the; generally stood on end and overlapped at the sides ; and they 
ueual^ required an external set of arches to hold them in place. 
The fire-plaoe, the arrangement of the space between the fire and the 
wall, and the appearance of the interior were much the same as in the 
bark honse. 

The bark house was characteristic of the village and of a settled 
abode; it was the home in the milder seasons of the year. The oval 
lodge might be seen at all times in the village, but its special use 
was as a home in cold weather. 

Other forms of the Ojibwa dwelling were the conical lodge and 
a long lean-to with gable roof. The conical lodge was like that 
of the plains, and was built on a frame of upright poles meeting at 
the top. The architecture of the lean-to resembled that of the bark 
house; but the lean-to was low, long, and generally with a door at 
each end. The covering of both kinds of dwelling was usually of 
birchbark, but where fiag-reed was obtained, mats were used nilh 
the sheets erf birch bark. Such dwellings were more common with 
the Ojibwas of the north shore of Lake Superior. 

Food. 

The Ojibwas have always been a typical people of the woods. 
Those of the north shore of Lake Superior had few settlements, for 
they led a hunting life. One or more families disappeared in the 
bush, and did not emerge except to dispose of furs or to attend a gen- 
eral gathering. Many of these wandering fragments penetrated the 
district of Hudson's Bay and came into lively contact with the Creea. 
Some got round to the farther shores of the Lake and strayed off 
towards the Lake-of -the- Woods, and the country west and north. The 
Toyagenrs followed in their wake, and the trading posts they estab- 
lished often formed the nucleus of a community of these wandering 
hunters. The Fort William Band was one of the largest of the off- 
shoots from the Ojibwas of the ISault. 

The Ojibaws south of the Straits of Mackinaw, round about the 
Sault, and off the south shore of Lake Superior led part of the time a 
eort of sedentary life. They had villages, and cultivated the ground 
for maize, pumpkins, and beans. Most of them were probably 
acquainted with wild rice. 

At the same time much of the food and the greater part of tbe 
clothing of all were obtained by hunting and fishing. Among the 
animals that made up the source of most of their clothing and a good 
deal of their food were the moose, elk, deer, bear, beaver, muskrat and 
rabbit. Some of the Ojibwas hunted the buffalo and caribou. The 
principal fish for food were whitefish, trout, pike, pickerel, and stur- 
geon; and of birds preference was given the goose, raven-duck, 
mallard, wood-dnck, and fall-duck. The fall-duck was eBpeciallT-jr„ 
desired because late in the fall a great deal of grease was obtaineoi 
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from it. Great qaantitiea of sngsr were obtained from maple and 
birch in tlie ataaon vben the sap waa numing and fltored away in birch 
bark boxes. Strawberries, raapberries, and blackberries were a food 
only so long aa the season lasted, but huckleberriea and blaeberries 
coiUd be dried in the son and preserved for future ase. 

Modes of Khxihg Gave. 

Game was obtained in a Tariety of ways. Bear, beaver, otter, 
mink, muskrat, and the like were caoght by a wooden trap sprang by 
trigger and catch in combination with a weight. Moose, cariboa, 
elk, and deer were slain with the bow and arrow; they coold be over- 
taken by canoe when ewimming, and killed by cutting the throat; 
a woman could kill a moose or a deer by punching an opening between 
the ribs with a paddle: the hole let in the water which caused the 
animal to weaken and drown. Buffaloes were driven into enclosures 
and shot to death with the bow and arrow. Babbits and partridges 
were caught with the snare. Fish were caught part of the time in 
weirs and all the year with hook, spear, and net ; fish were also shot 
with the arrow. Ducks were often taken in the same nets set for fish; 
in the rice fields late in the fall they were easily approached by canoe 
and slain in great numbers with the bow and arrow or simply with 
the paddle used as a dab ; they were then heavy with fat and were slow 
to rise. Eagles were clubbed ; bait was set for them in a thicket where 
it was made hard for the bird to escape before the arrival of the hun- 
ter. 

COOKHTQ. 

Most of the food was cooked. Meat was boiled, or roasted. Birds 
were boiled, or roasted, or baked in a bed of ashes and live coals; a 
common way of baking was to enclose the bird in a ball of day, and 
then lay the ball in the bed of hot ashes. Gull eggs were boiled, or 
baked in ashes. Cereals were boiled, or roasted, or parched; the 
parching was done in a vessel, or near or in a bed of hot coals; com 
might be roasted on the ear. 

Tradition tells that boiling was done in earthen, wooden, and 
bark vessels ; that the water was heated by the fire beneath or by hot 
stones put into the vessel; and that the l»rk vessel was generally of 
birch and would not flame if put over the fire with the water already 
in and if the fire was a bed of live coals. 

It was considered best not to let the food become well or over- 
done; for it was believed that food lost strength in the cooking, and 
that the longer it cooked the less nourishing it became. 

A favorite kind of food for a long journey was made from meat 
that had been roasted on a frame over a slow fire, and finished drying 
in the sun or in the smoke of the fire of the lodge. It was more to be 
relished if mixed with tallow, especially with thai of a bear; it was 
even more choice if maple sugar and pounded rice or pounded com 
were added to the mixture. 

PlEB. 

The Ojibwas knew of two methods of makinif fire. One way was 
to spin the end of a dry stick, usually of cedar, in the socket of a dry 
block of the same wood ; the stick was twirled by means of a bow, the 
cord of which went once round the stick ; the top of the stick fitted into 
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the socket of another block ; the top block was gripped with one hand 
and against the back of the hand was braced the chest, while with 
the other hand the bow was sawed parallel to the blocks, causing the 
stick to twirl; the live embers dropped into a lower trough where they 
ignited with the punk. The other method of making fire, and the one 
more common, was to strike one piece of flint against another; the 
tinder was preferably the punk of birch. 

CLOiHina. 

Men and women wore much the same style of moccasin. The 
sole and upper of the ancient moccasin was of one piece. The seam 
at the back and down in front was gathered, and from this fact 
an attempt has been made to derive the meaning of the term 
Ojibwa. If the definition be true, the modem Ojibwa are not con- 
scious of it; and it is only the older heads who can see a connection, 
but usually not till it is pointed ont to them. The old moccasin had 
a top which fell down at the side and parted at the heel and instep ; 
each flap was appropriately called an ear, and was usually decoi-ated 
with porcupine quills, and later with beads; the "ear" was longer 
pointed in front. A thong through the top of the instep passed under 
the "ears" and went round the ankle. 

In the instep of the modem moccasin is a tongue which runs half 
way down the foot, the lower part of which is generally decorated 
with beads. The top of the moccasin is usually double. One part 
of the top is like the "ears" of the old moccasin, and almost always is 
decorated with beads ; and the other part is a gaiter which may extend 
half way up the knee, and is wrapped by a thong that passes through 
at the instep. 

Leggins were worn by men and women. Those of men reached 
nearly np to the hip. They hung by a thong which passed from the 
top of the outside and went over the hip to the belt. The leggins of 
women reached barely up to the knee. They were held np by a gar- 
ter at the top. 

Men wore loose shirts. The sleeves of some extended as far 
aa the wrist. There were three styles of breechclout : a cover be- 
tween the legs with flap overhanging before and behind ; a cover with 
no flap overhanging either in front or back ; and a flap hanging down 
in front, but with no cover between the legs. 

Women wore two general styles of dress. One was a loose single 
garment that opened at the neck and arms, and reached below the 
knees; it was worn with s belt. The other was a skirt with a short 
loose jacket. Often both styles were combined and multiplied accord- 
ing to the severity of the weather. 

The women did their hair up at the back into a stiff slender knot. 
They covered it with a wrap which in turn was coiled tight with rib- 
bon. The knot was round and often a foot long. From near the bo1> 
torn bung loose ends of the ribbon which nearly touched the heels. 
The ribbon was of various materials; the most beautiful was of woven 
bead work. 

Sobes for both men and women were of skins with the hair left 
on. By lar the greater part of the clothing was made from the dressed 
skins of moose, deer, elk and caribou. To dress a skin it was firat . 
soaked in water alone, or in a preparation of brain boiled in water;.tt^L 
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was then stretclLed on a rectangular frame of fonr poles fastened at 
the comers with thongs. The frame was leaned against a solid sup- 
port, and the hair w&a then scraped ofE by means of a short; round, 
thick-handled tool with a short blade lashed to the bent neck of the 
handle; it was worked like a hoe. The skins of small animals were 
frequently stretched over the smoothed surface near the end of a log. 
To give color the skin was smoked in a smudge, that of sumache was 
accounted among the best. 

Wbavuiq. 

The beddle loom was used in the making of belts and garters. The 
loom was carved from a solid piece of wood, or made from birch bark; 
the edge of the bark was braced between splints, usually of pine, to 
keep it from coiling. The shuttle was the finger or hand. In beaded 
work the needle became the shuttle. 

A bag was woven with cord made from the inner bark of bns'4 
and cedar, and from the fibre of wild hemp. The work was done on 
a frame ot two sticks set upright in the ground ; the warp hung down 
and the woof moved from left to right around the sticks. Excellent 
bags with beautiful designs in geometric figures were made. 

There were two general types of mat, one made of flag reed and 
another of the inner bark of cedar. Both kinds were made in the same 
way; they were woven from an upright frame of two poles with an 
horizontal pole connecting them at the top. The warp hung down 
from the pole, and the woof was worked froin the top, moving from 
left to right. The mats were often colored with vegetable dye. 

Basket work of a simple character was done by the Ojibwas of the 
south. The weave was generally of the plain checker work with the 
warp and woof of the same dimension. Common materials were the 
splints of ash and the osiers of willow and dogwood. The making 
of baskets was probably never very extensive among the Ujibwas. It 
was much easier and more convenient to fashion pails, boxes, and the' 
larger vesels from the bark of the birch. And for the reason that it 
was possible to make a durable vessel from birch bark, the carving 
of wooden bowls was perhaps not on so large a scale as among the 
more southern Algonkins. But it was necessary to carve spoons, and 
this was done from various kinds of wood. 

Tbansfobtation. 

Transportation on land was mainly by pack carried on the back. 
The tumpline of the skin of a moose or caribou passed over the arms 
and across the chest when the burden was light, but when it was heavy 
the line went over the forehead. The contents of a pack were in a 
bag, bundle, or in a wooden carrying frame, and the pack rested on 
the small of the back. The carrier rose with the pack on hands and 
knees. 

The toboggan made transportation easier when the snow was on 
the ground and the lakes and rivers were frozen over. There was a 
saving of labor and time when dogs were used with the toboggan. 

The saowshoe made travelling easier in winter. There were two 
general styles of snowshoe : one was long with the end transverse, or 
sometimes pointed and often raised ; another was short and rounded, 
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and was called be^rfoot because of the track it left in the snow. Both 
kinds were usually netted with sinew and buckskin. Sometimes the 
"bearftyt" snowehoe was netted with bark. 

Transportation b; water was done with birch bark canoe and 
paddle. A canoe sixteen feet long was regarded a big canoe. It 
was built on a cedar frame of long horizontal slats between the ribs 
and birch bark. The ribs were of a single piece, and went up under 
the gunwale. The bark was stitched with spruce root and gummed 
with pitch. It was usual for a canoe to have five thwarts : one near 
each end, two towards the middle, and one at the centre. The gun- 
wale was wrapped tight with spruce root. 

The Ojibwas south of the Straits of Mackinaw used a dugout 
canoe made from the single trunk of a tree. 

Gaices. 

The Ojibwas found amusement in a great variety of games. The 
men played a rough, strenuous game of ball which has since been bor- 
rowed by the white man and developed into the sport now called la- 
crosse. The ball was a wrapping of cord, and was covered with buck- 
skin gathered at one point. Frequently the ball was wooden and had a 
hole at opposite sides to make it whistle when going through the air. 
The ball was picked up from the ground, caught on the fly, carried on 
the run, and thrown by the use of a stick with a small net pocket at 
the end. The handle and the pear-shaped frame of the pocket were 
of the same piece. The pocket was of buckskin netting. The game 
was played between two opposing sides, and a score was made when 
the hall passed through a wicker goal from the field. There were two 
goals, one at each opposite end of the .field. A less frequent kind of 
goal was a pole standing in the centre of the field. To score it was 
necessary to hit the pole with the ball. 

A noisy variation of the game was played by women. In place 
of the stick with a net pocket was a plain, straight stick; and instead 
of the ball was a small, double sand-bag of buckskin. 

There were several forms of the throwing stick, and the object 
sought for in them all was distance. Bets were won and lost on a 
throw, not only among the players, bat among the people who fol- 
lowed looking on. 

And then there were many games where the element of chance 
prevailed, such as in the various forms of the moccasin game, and in 
the different ways of playing with dice. 

Jnst as everywhere children played they were big. The girls . 
fondled dolls and copied the activities of their mothers and big sis- 
ters ; and the boys acted in play the parts of men and early fell into 
the ways they were to pursue in later life, 

Wbapoms. 

The Ojibwas were hard fighters. They heat back the raids of 
the Iroquois on the east and the Foxes on the south, and drove the 
Sioux before them. The plain bow and feathered arrow was one of 
their most effective weapons. Hickory and ash were common mater- 
ials for the bow, and a wrist guard of buckskin kept the rawhide cord 
from catting. Arrows were generally of dogwood, but they were alff^lc 
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made from other kinds of wood. For the right-handed, the arrow 
rested on top of the left hand and on the left side of the bow; for the 
left-handed the arrow was on the other aide of the bow. The release 
was generally from the thumb and forefinger, and the cord was pnlled 
back by the next two fingers. 

The smashing weapon at close quarters was a war club with a 
knob drooping over at the end. Frequently a blade with two edges 
projected from the knob, turning the weapon into a kind of pickax. 
The fiat "rabbit hind leg" club was mainly a ceremonial object. 

PicxUEB Wbitino. 

The Ojibwas made use of rude pictures drawn on birch bark to 
express thought. The pictures in most instances were realistic repre- 
sentations, and they were sometimeB symbols of an object, an idea or 
a group of ideas. Their essential function was to help the memory, 
for by a single sign one was able to recall the words and the air of one 
or more songs. And by arranging the signs in a consecutive order 
one could recall the incidents of a hunt, or remember the episodes of 
a myth. They also served as a means of intercommunication, but 
this was a less frequent function. It was possible only when the 
signs conveyed the same meaning for more than one individual, and 
this was not always the case. The pictures were regarded with a sin- 
cere feeling of reverence, and it was believed that they were endued 
with magic power. Hence it was common to use them as charms to 
ward off danger and disease, 

Beliqioit. 

There was a firm belief in a cosmic mystery present throughout all 
nature; it was called manitou. It was natural to identify the manitou 
with both animate and inanimate objects, and the impulse was strong 
in enter into personal relation with the mystic power. It was easy 
for an Ojibwa to associate the manitou with all forms of transcendent 
agencies, some of which assumed definite characters and played the 
r61o of deities. 

There was one personification of the cosmic mystery, it was into 
an animate being called the Qreat Manitou. There was no tangible 
description of the divinity, but it was gathered from implied statement 
that the being was human and had the mental and physical attributes 
of a masculine character. It is possible that the influence of Christinn 
missionaries may have had a good deal to do with the creation of ttie 
personification ; for in the Ojibwa mind there is no difference between 
the Great Manitou and the Ood of the Christian missionaries; further- 
more, it is common to associate ethical ideas with the personification. 
In the records of the old Ojibwa life ethical ideas were not necessarily 
connected with the cosmic mystery. For instance, a men married a 
woman from another clan not because he felt a conscious desire to act 
in accord with the manitou, but because it was the custom; the test 
of his morality was the care he took to conform with the custom. 

The mythology of the Ojibwas is rich in characters, and a list oi 
the deities is by no means short; a few of them may be mentioned : — 

The great character of Ojibwa mythology was Nanabuco (N&na- 
bushno), who was of miraculous birth. While yet a youth he became 
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ihe creator of the world and ©Terytbing it contained. He became the 
author of all the ^reat inatitutioaa in Ojibwa society and was the 
founder of the leading ceremonies. Another divinity was the lord of 
the spirit world. Among some Ojibwa he was an elder brother of 
Kanabuco; among others he was a nephew that bad been a wolf before 
his death at the hands of the water manitous. The giant Macoa 
(Mashos) was lord of the Great Lakes. He had only to tap bia canoe 
and in an instant he was half way across the water of Lake Superior, 
which the Ojibwas of the north shore are fond of calling the Ojibwa 
sea. Another giant, Windigo by name, was a malicious monster who 
found delight in roaming about in search of men to devour them. Four 
iifreat deities dwelt at the four ends of the earth, and each had his own 
peculiar power and office. 

There were other transcendent agencies ranging all the way from 
definite personifications to forces that shade off into ii^articulate 
spirits. In the less definable group are classed the forces of the ma- 
terial and spiritual worlds, whether animate or inanimate, whether 
human or non-human. But whether or not the forces expressed, or 
lack articulate description, they are all alike in that they were endowed 
with the common mystic property; they are unlike in so far as they 
possessed the property in varying degrees, and it ia tnis di^erence of 
possession that make them manitous of a high or low degree. 

Beliqiotts Pbactices. 

There were four kinds of practices which wrought a deep influ- 
ence upon Ojibwa life by reason of their intimate aesociation with the 
religiouB beliefa of the people. The practicea were that of healing the 
sick, the icdbanaicitein, the tcjsa'kiwit), and the midewiwin. 

In the first office one sought to heal the sick by means of medicine 
and by the exercise of magic. The medicine conaisted mainly of roots 
and herbs and was often administered after the chanting of sacred 
songs. In another way the healer sought to accomplish bis purpose 
by the use of a rattle and with some short, round, slender bones. He 
put the bones one by one into his mouth, and, so it is said, swallowed 
them to find the cauae of the disease. He worked the rattle about 
over the patient, and after a time spat out the bones into the palm of 
hi" hand. A great deal of faith was placed in the successful healer. 
It was believed that the disease was due to the malignant effect of 
some mysterious force, and that it was possible to get rid of the effect 
of the force by the use of magic. The herbs, roots, bones, rattle and 
songs were held to be endued with the mystery, and so were the means 
of driving out the cause of the disease. 

In the icabanowitcin a person showed how deft he was in sleight 
of hand performances, how good he was at handling firo without being 
burned, and how skilful he was in all sorts of tricks. It is said that 
this same person dealt in witchcraft and was therefore to be feared. 
Songs went with the wdbanowiwin, and they were sung to the beat of 
Ihc hand-drum. The singing was done at night, the time when the 
strange performancea took place. Anyone could go into the lodge to 
hear and to see after paying a small fee like a handful of tobacco. 

A person who practiced the tcisa'klwin claimed to have the power 
of prophecy. He foretold if the sick would recover; if a journey 
would be prosperoua; if a raid would end with successful issue; whe^[^ 
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game could be found in abundance. He told whetlier distant friends or 
relatives were yet living; what was going on among a far-ofi people; 
if a witeb was in the community or far away. This oracular speech 
wa* given from a cylindrical lodge open at the top. The sway of the 
lodge to and fro as if beaten by violent wind was taken as a propitiovts 
sign by the faithful who stood outside. The mingling of strange 
voices heard above the lodge was regarded as the utterances of maoi- 
tous. It is said that the great turtle was the leading manitou of this 
office. Xobody had so much induenre as oue who did the lii/.akiicin. 

There were two general forms of the midetciicin. One form was 
individual and without public ceremony and was concerned with 
divination and with the use of magic applied particularly to the get- 
ting of food. The other form was social, with a society of men and 
women who were bound together by vows of secrecy. It had formal 
ceremonies that were conducted with an elaborate ritual. Entrance 
into the society was by initiation after a period of instruction in the 
knowledge of mysteries. The payment of a fee went with the initia- 
tion; it was in the form oi tobacco, food, and clothing; and the size 
of the fee depended much upon the wealth and social standing of the 
individual and upon his personal relationship with the tutor. The 
social side of the mideiciwin was by no means free from the practice 
of magic, bat its special function was concerned with life after death. 
It was believed that the soul followed a path to go to the spirit world, 
and that the path was beset with dangers to oppose the passage of the 
soul ; but that it was possible to overcome the obstacles by the use of 
formulas which could be learned only in the midewitcin. 

It was believed that man went through life with more than one 
personal soul, and that one of them remained with him after death, 
[t was thoughtlhat every living creature possessed a soul, and that to 
yet control of the soul made it possible to get control of the possessor 
f the soul. It was on such a theory that the Ojibwas hunted for game. 



5. THE IROQUOIS. 
A/ 

B^ David Boxle. 

Although much has been written regarding the origin of the 
Iroquois as a people, we know absolutely nothing. It has been 
claimed that they came from west of the Mississippi; from the south- 
west — perhaps Kentucky or Tennessee — is meant; and it is aaaerted 
th%t their ancient seat was on the north side of the St. Lawrence, 
somewhere helow or north of the city of Quebec. It will be observed 
that in each case, the crossing of a large river is involved, but it is 
tolerably safe to say that we shall never be absolutely certain what 
riverthat was. When there is no literature, tradition is utterly unre- 
liable concerning matters of this kind, and often in others.* Tradi- 

'"Onr IndiauB of the Northern Department have no chronicles, no snnals, 
DO written moDuinent«, nor record of any kind whatever. They do not know 
even their own or their children's ages, or did not, until our arrival amongrt 
them. Hbetch of the Northtrest of America by Mgr. Tache. p. 119 1868 

The Indians referred to here as being of the "Northern Department " were 
those of what we now call our North West, and it is quite safe to rward tfa« 
statement as of general application. , ~ i 

10. 4R0H. ClXIgIC 
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tion may, and often does, contain statements based on iaci, but the 
fact is generally uuascertalnable, unless we bave similar information 
from other quarters with which to make comparisoas. In process 
of time the statements become distorted, and there is seldom any 
method, or any means by which it is possible to straigbten tbem. The 
Indians themselves, in such a case as the special one Under discus- 
sion, can do nothing to assist. Philology has failed to aSurd any 
satisfactory clue, notwithstanding a recent claim that some kinship 
has been discovered between the language of the Iroquois and that of 
that Dakota.* This, if substantiated, would lend color to the west 
em origin theory, unless it could be shown that the Dakotas had left 
the main stock in the east, but the weight of opinion is in favor of 
the theory that the Iroquois came south-west from the north shore 
of the lower St. Lawrence, t The princijial authority for the story 
of the Lawrencean origin is David Cusick, a Tuscarora, of whom 
Horatio Hale said "His confused and imperfect style, the English of 

*Dr. Brinton refers to the now extinct tribes of Virginia u "a fragment" 
of the Sioux or Bakotas. 

When in Washington four years ago, I was introduced to a well edncftted 
Dakotft, who was, I think, connected with the Smithsonian Institution, as an 
interpreter. I mentioned the matter to him jast as I had read about it, but 
he ridiculed the idea. This, however, does not prove anything, except that 
there would not seem to be even a tradition among his people that the; had 
ever come from the Iroqiiois, and I know of no tradition among the Iroquois 
that the Dakotae ever separated from them. Even tradition would not b« 
proof in mattera of detail, but might mean aomething in a general way. 

fMr. JamM Mooney, an unusually careful and authoritative ethnologist, 
very concisely sums up the case as it has hitherto presented itself, and met 
with general acceptance. 

"Tradition and history alike point to the St. Lawrence region as the early 
home of this stock. Upon this point all authorities cancor. Says Hale, in 
his paper on Indian Migrations; 'The constant tradition of the Iroquois repre- 
(entB their ancestors as emigrants from the region north of the Great Lakes, 
wher« they dwelt in early times with their Huron brethren. This tradition u 
recorded with much particularity by Cadwallader Colden, Surveyor-General of 
New York, who, in tlie early part of the last century, composed his well known 
"History of the Five Nations." It is told in a somewhat different form by 
David Cusick, the Tuscarora historian,, in his Sketches of Ancient Hisrtory of 
the Six Nations, and it is repeated by Mr. L. H. Morgan in bis now clasBical 
work. The League of the Iroquois, for which he procured his information 
ohiefly among the Senecas. Penally, as we learn from the narrative of the 
Wyandot Indian, Peter Clarke, in his book entitled 'Origin and Traditional 
History of the Wyandota," the belief of the Hurons accords in this respect with 
that of the Iroquois. Both point alike to the country immediately north of 
the St. Lawrence, and especially to that portion of it lying east of Lake On- 
tario, as the early home of the Huron-Iroquois nations.' Nothinir is known 
of the traditions of the Conestoga or the Nottoway, but the tradition of the 
Tuscarora, as given by Cusick and other authorities, makes tbem a direct off- 
shoot from the northern Iroquois, with whom they afterwards reunited. The 
traditions of the Cherokee also, as we have seen, bring them from the north, 
thus completing the cycle. 'The striking fact has become evident that the 
cMUTse of migration of the Huron-Cherokee family has been from the northeast 
to the southwest — that is, from eastern Canada, on the Lower St. Lawrence, 
to the mountains of northern Alabama.' — Hsle, Indian Migrations. 

"The retirement of the northern Iroquoian tribes from the St. Lawrence 
reiiion was due to the hostility of their Algonkian neighbors, by whom the 
Hurons and their allies were forced to take refuge about Georgian Bay and the 
head of Lake Simcoe, while the Iroquois proper retreated to Central New 
York, In 1635 Cartier found the shores of the river from Quebec to Montreal 
occupied by an Iroquoian people, but on the settlement of the country seventy 
years iat«r the same region was found in possession of Aleonkian tribes. The 
confederation of the five Iroquois nations, probably about the year 1540, er 
abled them to check the Algonkian invHsion an dto assume the offensive. ^~' 
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a half-educated fore^ner, his simple faith in the wildest legends, 
and hia absurd chronology, have caused the real worth of the book, 
as a chronicle of native traditions, to be overlooked."* Nolwiihstand- 
ins this opinion, Dr. Hale caw fit to credit Cusick with general truth- 
fulness respecting the movements of the Iroquois until they reached 
what is now northern New York State, at the beginning of the 17th 
century. It was not long after this that they came into contact with 
the French, since which time the doings, of not only of the "Five 
Nations," but of their congeners the ilurons, the Altiwimdarons ov 
Neutrals, tlie Fries or Cats, the Tuscaroras, and the Andastes or Con- 
estogae, have become historic, eo that little need be said here regard- 
ing them, after this occurred. 

But it may be worth while to revert to the traditional origin of 
the people, according to Cusick (1826). There i« absolutely not a 
word of proof, nor can there be, in the very nature of things, con- 
firmatory of his statementB.* 

It ia almost certain that a people removed from Its ancestral seat 
will, for many centuries, betray evidences in language, as well as in 
customs, of its former loDg-coutisned existence under different con- 
ditions, yet nothing of the kind has ever been noted among the Honin- 
Iroquoia to show a former, long continued residence away down near 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence, or even between the river and Hudson 
Bay. Not a single superstition or example of their folklore shows 
that any association ever existed between them and the Fakimo, who 
must have been their neighbors, either occasionally or permanently, 
at such a time. Their tales contain no references to the moose, or to 
fnuna of the sea such as the whalet and porpoise which frequent the 
gulf; yet one would suppose that all these animals, on account of 
their size, if for no other, reason, would have found place in the 
mythology of people who originated on the north shore of the river, 
below Quebec. On the contrary, we do find among the Huron- Iroquois 
almost affectionate mention of the "three supporters," or the three 
sisters — maize, beans and squashes, none of which grows successfully, 
if at all, so far to the north-east, and reference, to which, points rather, 
either to the present places of abode, or to some more western or 
southern region. In confirmation of this, we have the additional 
facts that th* pagan Iroquois yet maintain the "Green Com Danee,"J 
the "Husk Mask Dance" and a secret society known as the Husk 
Mask Society. "II 

guutic and otlier evidence shows that the aepBration of the Cherokee from tha 
parent stock matt hsve far antedated tbii period." 

As a sninmary of the bare asMrtions made by variooa "aathoritiea," to 

Siropagate, and establish the Lawrenoean fabrication, the foregoinK is excel- 
ent. Mr. Mooney does not express hii own belief in it otherwise than aa maj 
r>f na micbt do in a Keneral way, without personal investigation, and simply 
depending on the accuracy of those who proteased to have given some attention 
to iba matter. 

'For an analysis of his story, see p. 150. 

'Although it is extremely absurd to mention the names of George Buchanan 
and David Cusick in any connection, one cannot but be reminded here of what 
a critic has said respecting the introductory portion of Buchanan's History 
of Scotland. "It is nothing but a tissue of fable, without dates or authori- 
ties, as, indeed, there were none to produce." Cusick made his own datea. 

tFreqnent referenoes to whales, moose, caribou and even smaller animal* 
are found in the myths of our Atlantic Coast Indians; e.g., "He put his bow 
against the whale" . . . Legends of the Micmaca, by D^. Rand, p. 385. 
tOnUrio Archssological Report for 1898, pp. 134-6. ^ , 

"""V same Report, pp. 163-4. i ,dOO«^IC 
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It may be aeeerted that there ia nothing at all improbable in the 
belief that sach ceremonfal aasociatioDS have originated since the 
removal of the people to a com (maize) — growing part of the coun- 
try, but aaaociationa of this kind, connected ae they always are with 
religious usages — being, in fact, the chief outward manifestations 
of primitive forms of religion— why, it may be asked, ia there not 
even a hint remaining among the Iroquoian people, of the dances 
indulged in by them when they lived in a higher latitude and under 
altogether different conditions? Ceremonies of this kind occur at 
teaat annually, sometimes oftener, so that the performance of them is 
less likely to have become forgotten than that of a migration, but 
according to Cuaick and those who accept his statements, whether 
wholly or in part, we have a circumstantial and highly improbable 
story of one of a series of movements without a vestige of corro- 
borative evidence. It may be added that even if auch a movement 
ever took place, it was not by any means a Sight, but must have 
occupied many years, and was therefore less likely to impress itself 
on the aboriginal mind as an event. 

But where tradition has to be reckoned with, it is sometimea pos- * 
fiible, and nearly always profitable to compare stories that have orig- 
inated in ditFerent quarters ; and experience has taught us that when 
the origin, or even the early history of a people is concerned, that 
people is not, itself, necessarily, the best authority, and a similar 
affirmation may be made regarding even the most intelligent repre- 
sentative of any people. This is notorious. 

Besides the doubt that must ever attach to the lower, north-side- 
of-the-St. Lawrence theory, we must consider what is of quite aa good 
authority, namely, the stories of those who were the neighbors of the 
Huron-Iroquois; storiea compelling us to conclude that, wherever the 
latter came from, they had been on the south side of the St. Law- 
rence for many years before the date usually assigned to their appear- 
ance there, if we may trust the frequent mention of the "Mohawks" 
or Meg'weks or Kwedecks in a merely incidental way, and not at all 
for the purpose of proving any statement to this effect. 

Mr. Charles Godfrey Leland, and Prof. John Dyneley Prince 
give the weight of their authority to the statement of a correspond- 
ent." that "In former days the Wabanaki (Abenaki) nation, the 
Indians called Meg'wek, or Mohawks, and other members of the Iro- 
quoian six nations were wont to wage bloody and unceasing war- 
fare with one another. The bitterest foes of the Wabanaki were 
undoubtedly the Meg'wek or Mohawks, who on the slightest provo- 
cation would send bands to harry them and destroy their crops." 

Elsewhere the same scholarly writers say the Mohawks also made 
raids on the Passamaquoddies and nn the Penobscots.t and this must 
have been when as we are told elsewhere, "The Mohawks and Micmacs 
both once inhabited these lower Provinces." and "When they quar- 
reled and fought" until "ultimately the latter drove out the form- 
er, t the first statement being seemingly confirmed in another legend, 

*Ku)oHkap The Master, b; Ctinrlea Godfrey Leland, and John Dyneley 
Prince: introduction bv Profeaaor Prince (p. 24), qnoting from mnnnxcript 
of Lonis Mitchell relating to conditions prevto'in to the comimr of the Eiim- 
nesoH tP 27 and p- 28 respectively, in the Introduction of Micmsc Indian 
Leger-df. ■ iOQle 

JAndrew Panl, in Dr. Rand's Micmac Indian Legends, p. 1S9. O 
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where it is atated tkat, "On the two opposite banks of the Resti- 
gouohe, near its mouth, were two towns, one inhabited by Micmaca, 
and the other by Kwedeches. They were at peace with each other, 
and frequently attended each other's festivals."* 

It was not in the nature of things that these two peoples could 
live very long on neighborly terms, and the legend in all probability 
is an enlargement of some ancient statement respecting a time dur- 
ing which the "Xations" were on good terms for a short period; pos- 
sibly, indeed, when each was feigning friendship, for future venge- 
ful purposes, a belief we are warranted in holding in connection with 
such an opening as the following sentence to Rand's Legend XV: 
"This is a tale of the wars between the Micmaes and a tribe of Can- 
adian Indians, caHed by the former Kwedechk."t 

So far there is not a word said as to the time when the Mohawks 
made themselves "at home," in the Maritime'Provinces, either per- 
manently, or temporarily. If in the former way, they probably occu- 
pied the interior of the country, because, as far as we know them, the 
Huron -Iroquois were rather a land-loving than a water-frequenting 
bodv of people. We have no such records of their canoeing skill as we 
have respecting that of the Ojibwas and of other branches of the 
Algonkin stock. But they were expert archers, and, as such, are 
often mentioned in the legends. The bow and arrow, however, they 
gave up very soon after the arrival of white men in the country, A. 
few references to these weapons, therefore, would lead us to suppose 
that, at the very latest, the traditional events must have happened 
shortly after the date of European settlement, but the general tenor 
of the tales indicates a time long antecedent to any knowledge of the 
white man, even by hearsay. 

It would be easy to quote numerous incidental references in these 
legends to the Iroquois, under the names of Mohawks, Meg'weks, 
Kwedeches and Kwedechks, but this seems unnecessary, until we 
come to the stories of the great war, which led to the expulsion of 
those people from Acadia. The account of this event is given in Le- 
gend Ijl, thus : "In ancient times and during these wars, a celebrated 
chief arose among the Micmaes, whose name was Ulgimoo, of whom 
many strange tales are related. He drove the Kwedeches out of the 
region on the south side of the Bay of Fundy, they having been com- 
pelled to cross the bay in their flight from the enemy, and he urged 
them on farther and farther towards the north, finally driving them up 
to Montreal."* Here, "Montreal" means where Montreal now is. 
Similarly, another legend says the Mohawks found shelter at the 
lake of Two Mountains. The use of both names must be based on 
recently acquired knowledge. We are not obliged to assent to the 
expulsory part of the story, but what do demand attention are the 
frequent incidental, or circumstantial references to the presence of 
the Iroquois in the Abenaki country, among not only the Micmaes, 
but nmong the Maliseets, the Penobscots and the F as samaq noddies, 
for the common enemy is mentioned in their traditions also. But we 

*Rand's Legends of the Micmaes. 

tSume volume, p, 126. 

JWhcn the membera of any Indian tribe or "nation" roconnt the deeds 
.that occurred in the old-time wars, the reciters almost invariably accord the 
victory to their own people. We are not without similar examples amonfc 
historical writers everywhere. C~00*?lc 
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have something which, comparatively, at least, may be of a little 
value. 

In ProfeHor J. Dyneley Prince's translation of "The Fassama- 
quoddy Wampum Records,' * we read "Many bloody fights had been 
fought, many men, women and children had been tortured by con- 
stant and cruel wars, until some of the wise men among the Iroquois 
Indians began to think that something must be done, and that what- 
OTer was to be done must be done quickly. They accordingly sent 
messengers to all parts of the country, some going to the south, others 
to the east, and others to the west and northwest. Some even went 
ss far as the Wabanaki. It was many months before the messengers 
reached the farthest tribes. When they arrived at each nation, they 
notified the people that the great Indian nations of the Iroquois, 
(Mohawk and others) had sent them to announce the tidings of a great 
Lagootwagon or general council for a treaty of peace. Every Indian 
who heard the news rejoiced, because they were all tired of the never- 
ending wars. Every tribe, therefore, sent two or more of their clev- 
erest men as representatives to the great council," 

Now, this either refers to the Hiawathan invitation, or it does 
not. If it does, it is remarkable (subject to correction) that in no 
tradition of Iroquoian origin, ig there anv rfference to other than 
the five nations being concerned; as far as I know, it is not even 
hinted that others were invited, + and it is somewhat curious that 
the great chief who had made such a hitherto unheard-of proposal, 
waa not mentioned, but this may not count for much. 

If this peace proposition was other than that usually credited 
to Hiawatha, and if it preceded his, then he does not deserve so much 
praise as is lavished upon him by most writers. 

Although, as Hale says,; that ' In the mere plan of a confeder- 
ation there was nothing new," and that "there are probably few, if 
any, Indian tribes which have not, at one time or another, been 
members of a league or confederacy," it would seem as if the' event 
referred to was that of the formation of the Great League, the K'chi 
Sagem (Big Chief) of which lived at Kanawak (Caughnawaga, ac- 
cording to Cusick.g 

Now, the remarkable thing about all this is the total want of 
allusion in Huron-Iroouois myth, or folk-lore, or historic tradition, 
to the Wabanaki peoples on the one hand, and the fre<iuent refer- 
ences to the Iroquois as Kwedeches, Meg'wek, and Mohawks bv the 
\\abanakiB on the other. The former suggests a "conspiracy of 
silence." 

What proof can be offered that before the publication of the 
CuBick story, a single person of the Huron-Iroquois stock ever 
asserted, or even hinted that the "priscan home" of hig ancestors was 

•Appendix to Kuloakap the Maater. New York and London 1902 

tlQ course of time, the Tuscaroras, who were of tho Mme kin, did come 
into the leaguB, and «. did fragments of some other tribes, as, for example, 
of the Tuteloes, and Saponies of Dakota lineage, and the MissiasagM Dela- 
warea, ^antlcoke8 and MoheRans of Algonkin stock, but there ig not a word 
about the Wabanaki, as represented by the Penobscots, Maliseeta, Passama- 
qnoddies or Miomaca. The most easterly mentioned were the Mohegana, whoao 
ground was on the lower reacbea of the Hudson River 

•Book of Rites, p. 21, 

5 Professor Prince's translation of the Passamaquoddj Wampum Records 
ii^Bt-n n.„ TA.^^. « ^K, xhe mention of Caughnawaga- ia probably ¥7[c 
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Bomei here on the St. Lawrence below Quebec or between it and Hud- 
son Bay ?• This ascribed aeat of origin Las always appeared to some 
of as as an absurdity, based wholly on the historic statement, that the 
French under Cartier met one band of Iroquois at Stadacone (Quebec), 
and another at Hochelaga (Montreal). What even honest and intel- 
ligent members of the Six Nations, or of their congeners, may have 
affirmed at any time since Cuaiek's "tale" was published, is utterly 
valueless. The Jesuit missionaries, if they ever heard about the 
ancestral home of the Hurons and Iroquois having been so far north 
and east, or anywhere else, do not say very much about it, and such 
a situation is one of the last on the continent that scarcely anyone, 
even a wild and unreasoning theorist, would suggest, however it may 
have answered the purposes of a temporary home. 

It has already been noticed that we do not find among the myths 
of the Huron-Iroquois even incidental or circumstantial references 
to the flora or fauna of a latitude so high as that of "between Que- 
bec and Hudson Bay," while, on the contrary, we meet with just 
such allusions regarding other places far away to the south. 

There are perhaps few white men living who are better able to 
enter into the spirit of the ancient Wyandots than Mr. Wm. Eleey 
Connelley of Topeka, Kansas. He has saturated himself with the 
folk-lore of those people, as it has percolated through their liviag 
representative "refugees'' in his state, and he has such a thorougn 
knowledge of the old tongue as now spokes, that he is not likely to 
be lead astray in hie interpretations. In his volume, Wyandot Folk- 
loret containing an Historical Review, and twenty-five folk-tales, 
there is much of interest, and not a little to confirm the belief that 
this, one of the very oldest (it is said) of Huron-Iroquois tribes had 
its "priscan home" not on, or near the St. Lawrence, although the 
author of the book holds a different opinion. 

But Mr. Connelley's belief in the generally accepted theories ia 
not held by him unreservedly, for he says : "It has been the opinion 
of writers upon the subject, that the Wyandots migrated from the St. 
Lawrence directly to the point (north of Toronto) where they were 
found by the French. Whatever the fact may be, their traditiom tell 
a different story." It is the purpose of what follows to re-enforco 
what has already been gathered from Micmac folk-lore by a few glean- 
ings from Wyandot myth. A belief common to the Iroquois was that 
there were "Little People" whose Indian name, Tagodinenyoyak, 
'Since this was written, Dr. W. M. Beauchamp's very excellent Hiatory 
of the New York Iroquoia has Appeared, and on page 133 he refers to the statA- 
ment of Nicholas Perrot, an old time French interpreter, that "The country 
of the Iroquois was formerly Montreal and Three Rivers. Their remoTsI waa 
in conseqaence of a quarrel . . between them and the Algonkins. 

This explains whj; these fthe Algonkins] also claim the island of Montreal 
as the land of their anceBtors." 

Tt explains more, for it indicates that which is most likely, consideriag 
all the circumstances, vis., that the Iroquois were aftcrcomers. In any event, 
it does not set up a claim that the locality was what Dr. Brinton called the 
"priecan home" of the Iroquois. It was the last home they remembered. 

Much more to the point is the tradition mentioned by Latitau. and quoted 
by Dr. Baauchamp, that "The Mohawks assert that they wandered a long time 
under the conduct of a woman named Qaihonariosk ; this woman led them about 
tlironefa the north of America, and made them pass to a place where the town 
of Quebec is now situated." 

Omitting the woman, a story of this kind might indicate some hasy 
reminiacences of the wanderings referred to in this paper, and of the expulsion 

of the Iroquois from Acadia by the Micmacs. 

tCrane A Co., Publishers. Topeka, 1899. ,, (^00«jlC 
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rneana Stone-ThrowerB,* who delighted in playin;; pranks, many uf 
which were played with b good object in view. Two of thete pyg- 
mieB (they were always bom as twins) killed the Witch Buffaloes in 
charge of the salt springs at what is now Big Bone Liclu, Boone 
County, Kentucky, when the Wyandots lived there. + 

In a case of this sort the reference to a particular locality differs 
from those of a similar kind that have already been criticised, because 
the point of the story lies in the fact that taking all the other circum- 
stances into account, the event could not have happened anywhere 
else; for example, in a preceding talef we have, "The Wyandots de- 
stroyed the caves of the giants. They then crossed the river and con- 
tinued their journey. They came to the point where Montreal now 
stands." Montreal, according to my view, being mentioned simply 
because it fitted in with the now prevalent belief acquired, perhaps, 
even by an old but comparatively recent Wyandot, and based on the 
Cusick fabrication, perhaps, too, because Montreal may possess some 
charm as a large city in a foreign country, and we know that "Far 
away fowls have fine feathers," even to an Indian's eye. That this 
is an interpolation seems plain from the fact that near the beginning 
of the story, p. 84, we are told that "Ages and ages ago the Wyandots 
were migrating from a distant country. They were moving all the 
villages. In the course of their migration they came to a large river 
with exceedingly steep and rocky shores. This river belonged to 
tome giants, and these opposed the crossing of the Wyandots." This 
description of the river corresponds rather with that of the Niagara 
than of the St. Lawrence. When the author says the Wyandots were 
making their way by Niagara Falls and Toronto to the Blue Moun- 
tains on the shores of the Nottawasaga Bay, they would not neces- 
sarily come near the Falls, and would not see any "steep and rocky 
shores" nearer than Queenston and Lewiston, nine miles from the 
lake shore trail, while by the southern trail they might very naturally 
be alarmed by the appearance of the river banks—precipitous walls 
from 100 to 150 ft. in height. The proof here is plain that the Wyan- 
dots, when passing the falls, were travelling northwards. 

As another evidence of how the nature of a narrative may be 
modified quite unconsciously by lapse of time and consequent change 
of circumstances, the introductory story informs us that when the first 
people, who were Wyandots, as a matter of course, lived in heaven, 
the daughter of the Big Chief became ill, and the advice of the medi- 
cine man was, "Dig up the wild apple tree; [why wildP] what will 
cure her she can pluck from among its roots." The tree may have 
been of the kind mentioned, but it is just as likely that the reference 
to it arose from the narrator's own experience, or from that of some 
former story teller, gained in a more southerly clime. We may dis- 
miss anachronistic and other slips of this kind, by merely referring 
to a remark made one morning very early to Mr. Connelley, by a Wy- 
andot named Matthias Splitlog, who, on seeing a comet, said, "There 
is the chariot [ !] of our Grandmother, The Little Turtle." 

Story XVIII. "The Lazy Hunter," referring to one who wished 
to get married, has every appearance of unadulterated ahoriginality, 
and in it are several references to the opossum which point clearly to 
a residence not between Quebec and Hudson Bay, yet in Story XXII 
the statement is made that the first knowledge of roedic'ne was oom- 
'Ontsrio Archaeologicftl Report for 1898, pp. 164-6. ^~> i 

^Wyandot Folk-Lore, p. 89. IThe Flying Heads, p. 85jb, ^OOglC 
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miinicated to the Wyandota by some bears that carried u man and bia 
wife off to the Red Mountains in tbe north, ■wberevpr l^iey may be. 
Still, it is not aseerted that tbe Red Mountains were north of the St. 
Lawrence. 

We have tbe authority of Dr. S. P. Rand for the statement that 
"the tradition among tbe Micmacs is that their fathers came from tbe 
southwest," and that "tbe old people up to a very late date spoke of 
their home in tbe southweet,"* and this appears to me as a much 
more likely event than their coming from any section north of tbe St. 
Lawrence, where it is said they and the Iroquois had become bitter 
enemies, because of tbe common cause usually assigned in such casea, 
namely, a quarrel between two boys, one of whom was shot, hence, 
and so on. The southwest origin was claimed by all the Abenaki 
tribes, and a similar origin is here asserted for the Iroquois, partly 
because of tbe anomalous conditions associated with tbe Cusickan lit- 
erary monstrosity, and partly because what I regard aa evidence 
points altogether this way. 

If we bad never heard of the apocryphal origin, it wquld appear 
as if from what we now know, our theory might have taken some such 
form as this : 

"Tbe priscan home" of the Huron-Iroquois, as well as that of 
some other peoples who subsequently found their way northwards, 
was probably in Kentucky and Southern Obio.t 

For some reason it is quite clear that one great dispersal, or vari- 
ous minor dispersals of these people have taken place. The Huron 
form of the language being recognized by philologiats as the oJtleBt 
and, consequently, the purest, tbe Hurons may reasonably be sap- 
posed to have migrated lirst, or among tbe first, and to have isolated 
themselves in the Blue Mountain country, north of Toronto, where 
they found, or were afterwards joined by, the Ouentlats (Wyandota), 
Petuss, Tionnontates, or Tobacco Nation, some of whose names natur- 
ally suggest a soutbem origin of tbe agricultural industry they car- 
ried with them, and established in their new abode. 

Other migrations brought the Attiwandarcns and Eries, respec- 
tively, to the north and south shores of Lake Erie, while what was 
then, perhaps, or afterwards became tbe main body, set out to tbe 
northeast, following, in all probability, the course of the Ohio as far 
as possible (either leaving behind .them, or dropping by the way, 
bands subsequently known as tbe CherokeeB,^ Tuscaroras, Andastes, 
and, perhaps, some others now extinct), then striking more easterly 
until they reached Acadia, now New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, 
finding their way eventually to the north shore of the St. Lawrence 
river, or gulf — the latter, most likely, whence tbey eventually spread 
westwards to Stadacone (Quebec) and Hocbelaga (Montreal). From 
the latter point it would be but a short step to northern New Tork. 

'Micmac Indian Legends, Foot-note p. 110. 

tThe word Ohio itself lends color to our Bupposition. Uorstio Hate in 
The Book of Rites, p. 176, diBCUBBing its meaning says, "It ia derived from the 
word_wiyo (or wiio) which aignifies in the Seneca dialect good, but in the TuB- 
c«rora, great. It is certain that the Tuscaroraa have preserved the primitive 
meaning of the word, which the Hurons and the proper Iroquoia have lost." 
Otherwise, it would seem difficult to account for this name being given to the 
river — a name from the language of a people on the Gulf of St. Lawrence, or 
even in northern New York. 

lit is contended by some that the words Iroquois and Cherokee are mere 
variants. 
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Among other reasons for the conclusion that the Iroquois are 
most probably of southern origin, it should be mentioned that the 
Attiwandaron country, on the north of Lake Erie is, par excellence, 
the mound and other earthwork district of this province, and that 
next to it, but a long way behind it, in this respect, ranks the old 
abiding place of the Hurons near the Georgian Bay.* In the whole 
double range of counties in southern Ontario, from the St. Clair and 
I>etroit rivers on the west to Late Ontario and the Niagara on the 
east, examples of such works are found. If this fact has any signi- 
ficance it is surely in the line of connecting those who made the 
earthworks with the people who formed similar structures farther 
south. Had the Iroquois come to this part of the country from the 
northeast directly, or indirectly, they would scarcely have brought 
with them this custom. It is surely, therefore, much more reason- 
able to suppose that they reached the district in question by entering 
it either from the eaBf«rn or western extremity of the lake after a 
northerly course, than to claim that subsequent to their wanderings 
with the main body of the "nation" or "nations" from the lower St. 
Lawrence, or from between Quebec and Hudson Bay, they took to the 
performance of what must have been to them a totally new kind of 
work ; and on the assumption that the Attiwandarons formed part of 
the great migration by way of Acadia, this would be still more ab- 
surd. The conditions rather point to an independent movement be- 
fore or after the northeast march took place up the Ohio Valley, 
unless, indeed, the separation happened on the way. In any event, 
the peoples were long enough apart to account for the north Erie 
branch being known to the Hurons as "those who speak not quite the 
way we do," 

One might even be tempted to theorise a little in detail respecting 
the comparative periods when these migrations occurred, e.g., that 
the Hurons seceded first, taking shelter on the southern end of the 
Georgian Bay, Lake Huron; followed, perhaps, after a considerable 
interval, by the Wyandots; that those who settled on both Erian 
shores also set out before the main body, and that they who took pos- 
session of the northern shore preceded their congeners on the other 
side. Neither would it seem very wild to suppose that the enmity 
existing between the Micmacs and the Iroquois (if they were ever 
neighbors in their southern or southwestern homes) was the main 
cause of the northern migrations on the part of both — one party pur- 
suing the other; indeed, it was probably for some such reason that all 
the secessions took place. But speculations of this kind are merely 
amusements. In the whole history of the Huron-Iroquois there are 
only a few — a very few — explainable statements worthy of recogni- 
tion as facts, and it was an attempt to enlarge on these that led to the 
clumsy, stupid, and almost wholly incredible story from the pen of 
the Tuscarora, David Cusick, in 1826. 

To record the movements and the doings of these people after 
the period when they came successively into contact with the French, 
the Dutch and the British, would be to write a very large portion of 
the history of Canada and the United States. 

Fortunately for the British, the Iroquois as they were represented 
by those in the province of Sew York became our allies, not because 

"The hilly nature of what is now in the county of Simcoe. did not, perhaps 
anconrftge the constructioii of mouuds, or render embankments neoessary.AQ Ip 
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they loved na more, but that they loved the French and the Dutch 
leas. They dearly loved a Bcrimmage, and for Bcoutin^ purposea they 
?rere unsurpasBed. Lithe, ainewy and enduring, habituated to hard- 
ship, and at home in the forest, they were able to perform tasks for 
the accomplishment of which white men, especially European white 
men, were quite unfitted, and it is somewhat doubtful whether they 
have ever received all the credit they deserved for the part they took 
in our military engagements. 

Most of the present-day Iroquois reside on three reserves, vis. : 
in Tuscarora township. Brant county; at Deseronto, Tyendena^ja 
township, Hastings county ; at Caughnawaga, Laprairie county, oppo- 
site Montreal ; and there is a large band of Oneidas at Delaware, near 
London, Ontario.* 

Many of these people farm in a simple way, a few somewhat ex- 
tensively, but some of them act as guides to tourists and travellers 
"doing" the lake country. 

Schools on all the reservations afford means of education, and a 
considerable number of the people can read and write. Some oi the 
more intelligent natives are themselves teachers, and others act in 
various official capacities either privately or in the civil service. 

Of the three thousand or so on the Tuscarora reserre, about two 
thousand profess Christianity — Episcopalian, Methodist, Baptist and 
Seventh-day Adventist ( !). The rest are pagans. At Deseronto they 
are Methodists; at Caughnawaga all are Roman Catholics; and the 
Kent county Oneidas are Protestants. 

Those who desire to learn particulars respecting the history uf the 
Canadian Iroquois cannot do better than consult the recently issued 
and very excellent volunje by the Bev. Dr. W. M. Beauchamo. and 
published as Bulletin 78, by the University of the State of New 
York. 

As a matter of course the doctor's book relates especially to the 
New York Iroquois, but the history of our own Iroquois who, indeed, 
form the main body, is so indissolubly connected with that of the for- 
mer, that the story of the one, until near the close of the eighteenth 
century, is the history of both. 

Iroquoian Tribes : The Iroquoian stock, taking the name from 
the celebrated Iroquois confederacy, consisted formerly of from fifteen 
to twenty tribes, speaking nearly as many different dialects, and in- 
cluding, among others, the following : t 

Ontario, Canada; "Wyandot, or Huron (see footnote, p. — ; Tion- 
nontati, or Tobacco nation; Attiwandaron, or Neutral nation; It'^.)- 
taenrat, Wenrorono. Iroquois, or Five Nations, New York: Mo- 
hawk, Oneida, Onondaga, Cayuga, Seneca. Northern Ohio, etc. ; 
Erie. Southern Pennsylvania and Maryland : Conestoga, or Sus- 
quehanna. Nottoway, MeherrinP. Eastern North Carolina: Tus- 
carora. Western Carolina, Cherokee. 

The Cc8ick Stoht. 

The following synopsis by C. S. Bafinesque, of Cusick's so-called 
"Chronology of the Onguys or Iroquois Indians" will give readers 

•The Oneidas here do not reside on a "reserve," u they have paid tor the 
land, and exercise the full rights of citizenship. 
tCompiied from Brinton and others. 
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Btiine idea respecting the way in which the Tuscarora hiatorian (!) 
handled his Bubject. 

"Anterior to any date, the Eagwehoewe (pronounced Taguy- 
hohuy) meaning real people, dwelt north of the lakes, and formed 
only one nation. After many years, a body of them settled on the 
Biver Kanawa^, now the St. Lawrence,* and after a long time a 
foreign people came by sea, and settled south of the lake. 

"1st date. Towards 3500 winters before Columbus' discovery 
of America, or 1008 years before our era, total overthrow of the 
Towaneas,t nations of giants come from the north, by the king of 
the Onguys* Conhtonha, and the hero Yatatan. 

"2nd. Three hundred winters after, or 708 before our era, the 
no.'thern nations form a confederacy, appoint a king, who goes to 
visit the great emperor of the Golden City, south of the lakes, but 
afterwards quarrels arise, long civil wars in the north, etc. A body 
of people escaped into the mountains of Oswego, etc. 

•3rd. 1500 years before Columbus, or in the year eight of our era, 
Tare ny a wagon, the first legislator, leads his people out of the monn- 
tains to the River Tenonatateh, (now Mohawk) where six tribes form 
an alliance called the Long-house, Agoneaseah — afterwards reduced 
to five, the sixth spreading west and south. The Eautanoh, since 
Tuscarora, came from this. Some went as far as the Onauweyoka, 
now Mississippi.^i 

"4th. In 108, the Eonearawyench, or Flying Heads, invade the 
Five Nations. 

"5th. In 242, the Shakanahih, or Stone Giants, a branch of 
the western tribe, become cannibals, return and desolate the country ; 
but they are overthrown and driven north by Tarenyawagon II. 

"6th. Towards 350, Tarenyawagon III defeats other foes, 
called Snakes. 

"7th. In 492, Atotarho I, king of the Onondagas, quells civil 
wars, begins a dynasty ruling over all the Five Nations, till Atotarho 
IX, who rules yet in 1142. Events are since referred to their reigns. 

"8th. TTnder Atotarho II, a Tarenyawagon IV appears to help 
him to destroy Oyalk-guhoer, or the Big Bear. 

"9th. Under Atotarho III, a tyrant, Sohanrowah, arises on 
the Eeunaseh, now Susquehannah Biver, which makes war on 
Sahwanug. 

"10th. In 602, under Atotarho lY, the Towancas, now Missi- 
saugers, cede to the Senecas the lands east of the Biver Niagara, who 
settle on it. 

"ilth. Under Atotarho V, war between the Senecas and Ota- 
wahs of Sandusky. 

"12th. Towards 852, under Atotarho VI, the Senecas reach 
the Ohio River .11 compel the Otawahs to sue for .peace. 

*If the; came from the tontb, according to what I regard as evidence, this 
river iraa more probsblj the Kenawha or Ksnawha, which empties into the 
Ohio from West Virginia, oppOMte the city of Oallipolis. 

tCasick, elsewhere, bb;h these were the MisBissagers, — MimiesagasP 
{IroqnoiH, OngujB means people. 

HAtgonkin tribes lying on or near the Ohio called it the Hiwiesippi, as 
they regarded it the chief river in connection with the portion south of its 
conflnencR with the main stream. 

IIThia, and the mention of Eentakeh (Kentucky) in the following sentence, 
•liow a glimmering of traditional knowledge respecting the south conntry. 
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"13th. Atotarho VII sent embaBeiea to the west; the Kentakeh 
nation dwelt south of the Ohio, the Chipiwas on the MiBsissippi. 

"14th. Towards 1042, under Atotarho VIII, war with the 
Nanticokes and Totalis (Tutelos). 

"15th. In 1143, under Atotarho IX, first civil war between 
the Arians of Lake Erie, sprung from the Senecas, and the Five 
Nations. Here end these traditions."' 

This curious book, printed only about nine or ten years after 
the issue of Cusick'a "Ancient History of the Six Nations," was no 
doubt a welcome addition to Mr, Priest's melange attributing all 
sorts of remarkable connections with the American Indians, involv- 
ing Chinese, Japanese, Scandinavians, Welsh, Irish, Scottish, Ital- 
ians, Romans, Egyptians, Libyans, Tartars, and, as a matter of 
course, The Lost Ten Tribes of Israel. 

Bafinesque, who condensed the Cusickisms, was a man of some 
note in his day, although he did not stand in high repute among men 
of science. 

INDIAN MUSIC. 

By A. T. Ckingan, Mus.B. 

During recent years a commendable interest has been manifested 
in the collection and preservation in tangible form of folk songs uf 
many different nationalities of widely varied degrees of civilized 
development. In England the "Folk Song Society" is actively en- 
gaged in searching out aged country people who can sing the son^ 
peculiar to their district. Many of these have been transcribed from 
the lips of the "oldest inhabitants" to the printed page, which it would 
have been impossible to secure had the attempt been longer delayed. 
The Government of the United States has recently taken practical 
steps towards the collection of Indian music by appointing a special- 
ist whose time shall be devoted to this important object. The Vienna 
Academy of Sciences is engaged in a comprehensive search for phono- 
grants of languages and dialects to be employed in the study of com- 
parative philology. "Already its collection includes popular songs of 
Qypsies and Arabians, favorite airs of lied Indian tribes, the idioms 
of Negroes and Malays, and so on. It is sending out voice-hunting 
expeditions every year, and .its agents are now scouring Australasia. 
Houmania, Istria, and other localities." In Canada a satisfactory 
start has been made along similar lines. Eight years go Mr. David 
Boyle represented to the Hon. G. W. Boss, then Minister of Educa- 
tion for Ontario, the desirability of securing a number of the songs 
peculiar to the Iroquois, and of publishing them in the annual "Arch- 
seological Beport." As a result thirteen melodies of a most interest- 
ing nature were secured as the nucleus of a collection which now 
includes about one hundred typical Indian songs available in printed 
form. On the first experiment being made, the songs were sung by 
Ka-nis-han-don, who had been selected for this purpose, by the Indians 
of the Grand River Reserve, as the most competent exponent of their 
tribal songs. The attempt was made to note the melodies while being 
sung, but this was found to be a most laborious method alike for 
singer and writer. During subsequent meetings the songs were re- 

1 and Discovoriea in thr West." By Josiah 
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corded automatically by means of the graphopbone and examined at 
leisure by the transcriber. By tbie means it was made possible to 
secure an absolutely correct transcription of a much larger number of 
songs than could have been secured by the method Erst employed. 
Had the collection been undertaken at a later date many of the most 
interesting melodies would have been forever lost, ee Kah-nis-han-don, 
who alone was considered able to give them correctly, has since joined 
the great majority in the "Happy Hunting Grounds." 

In a study of Indian songs it must be constantly kept in mind 
that their transmission through successive generations has been en- 
tirely oral. The Indian of the past has never even thought of musical 
notation in connection with his tribal melodies. With other peoples, 
whose music possesses many features in common with the Indians, 
the case is entirely different. The Chinese, for example, possess a 
musical literature dating from 1,100 B.C. In addition, "from time 
immemorial Chinese music has been under the direct supervision of 
the State in order that the introduction of any tones contrary to law 
might be prevented." The Indian has likewise jealously guarded his 
songs against the introduction of foreign innovations, but, it cannot 
reasonably be supposed that the form in which they are now used is 
that in which they first were heard. Even civilized peoples, aided by 
the printer's art, have been unable to retain their songs in their 
original purity. Take such well-known examples as "Old Hundred," 
"God Save the King," or "Home, Sweet Home," Of these many vari- 
ations from the original are to be found in editions published during 
the life of the present generation. A striking example of the modifi- 
cation efiected by time is afforded in the case of our Canadian national 
song, "The Maple Leaf." At the reception to the Duke and Duchess 
of York, in 1901, two widely different versions were sung by the adult 
and children's choruses respectively, on the same afternoon. The 
method of transmission of the melodies of the Indians from one to 
another is simple, but effective. Each tribe possesses its own charac- 
teristic songs, sometimes numbering several hundreds. Among their 
braves there are usually a few singers who pritl'' t-hemselves 
on the excellence of their singing and the correctness of their melodies. 
These are the music teachers who are entrusted with the important 
duty of imparting their musical treasures to the younger members of 
the tribe, who may be fired with the ambition to excel in song as in 
the more' arduous activities of their national life. Many of these 
Indian musicians display a phenomenal capacity for memorization of 
;8peech and song. In company with Mr. Boyle I had, several years 
ago. an exceptional opportunity of witnessing a most remarkable illus- 
tration of the extent to which this power has been developed. At the 
ceremony of "Burning the White Dog," which we were permitted to 
attend, the headman (Kah-nis-han-don) had to recite a large number 
of set speeches and songn, peculiar to the ritual, occupying over two 
hours in delivery. During this time he was almost constantly engaged 
in singinir or speaking, yet no noticeable halt for a word was ever 
made. Throughout the entire ceremony he wps closely observed by 
the onlookers, many of whom were equally familiar with the ritual, 
still, we were informed that every note «nd word had been rendered 
with absolute rorrectne?s. 

With the Indian, musin is somntbinir more than " mere amuse- 
ment. It is associated with every phase of his life and plays an im- 
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portant part in the ritual of each of bis many ceremonies and feasts. 
He has songs associated with the conferring of a name upon his infant 
son, songs adapted to the various games in which he delights from 
infancy to old age, songs to aid him in wooing the dusky maiden of 
his choice, to cheer him on his long and arduous excursions when on 
the hunt, or to inspire him with courage when engaged in deadly con- 
flict. Should he desire to intercede with the Qreat Spirit for bounti- 
ful corn harvests, or to return thanks for such blessings already 
received or for success in battle, he finds in song his most potent means 
of expression. 

A. careful analysis of the Iroquois songs already secured reveals 
many striking peculiarities of rhythm and tonality. As the trained 
musician can readily recognize the distinguishing characteristics of the 
representative masters of the German, French, Italian, English, Scot- 
tish, or Slavonic schools of composition, so, also, may he recognize the 
music of the Indians through certain rhythmic and tonal peculiarities 
of a clearly defined character. The music of the Indian, like him- 
self, is decidedly unconventional. On listening to the songs which 
accompany any important ceremonial, one is apt to imagine that the 
music consists of a jumble of unconnected sounds, more harsh than 
musical, but this feeling is gradually dispelled as the ear becomes 
familiarized with the musical idioms, and the mind begins to realize 
their underlying sentiment. The manner in which the melodies are 
rendered has much to do with the confusion of mind inseparable from 
a first hearing. The Indian vocalist makes no pretension whatever 
to skill in the art of voice production as we understand it. His ideal 
of the quality most desirable in vocal excellence may be expressed 
in a single word, — loudness. The environments associated with the 
performance of his melodies are such as to make this quality absolutely 
indispensable. Many of the ceremonials, of which the songs form 
an essential feature, are conducted in the open air, to the accompani- 
ment of the howling of the wind combined with the vigorous beating 
of rattles and drums. To be heard the singer is compelled to shout 
with the utmost lung-power, and he who best succeeds in this respect 
is acclaimed the premier vocalist of his tribe. No human voice could 
withstand the strain consequent on this extreme exertion, sometimes 
continued through several hours, and retain its musical qualities un- 
impaired. The extreme upper notes of the melodies are frequently 
sung out of time as a result which sometimes leads the uninitiated to 
conclude that the Indian uses a scale comparing intervals not found 
in the music of civilization. That this is not the case is proven by a 
close examination of the melodies already secured and published. So 
far, no melody has been discovered containing any tones foreign to 
the major and minor scales common to the music of all civilized na- 
tions. The peculiar tonal effect produced by Indian music consists, 
not in the adjjition of tones to recognized scales, but in the omission 
of some of the tones of which these consist. On listening to a number 
of characteristic Indian melodies, one may be pardoned should he 
conclude that they are based on the Pentatonic, or five note scale 
common to the music of the Hindoos, Chinese, Negroes and Celts. 
Many of them are really bo, but others are proved on closer observa- 
tion to be even more primitive in construction. In discussing the ton- 
ality of the Indian melodies, comprising the first group, secured in 
1898, with Dr. Hugh Clarke, Professor of Music in the tlniversity of 
Pennsylvania, he expressed the opinion that "The Indians, in comirioD 
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with other primitive races, had employed the Pentstonic scale for the 
simple reason that it avoided the use of the interval of the semitone 
which they probaHy found rather difficult to sing." In a numher of 
the songs already investigated it is found that in addition to the tones 
which aecessitate the use of the semitone, or minor second, those which 
entail the interval of the major second are also absent. If Dr. Clarke's 
contention regarding the minor second, to which the writer agrees, be 
correct, the same primitive reasoning may have applied to the use of 
the major second. This is only slightly less difBcult of intonation than 
the foroier, but neither is quite so easily produced as are the intervals 
of the major and minor third, which, with the perfect fifth, constitute 
the common chord. That this simple combination of the first, third, 
and fifth tones of the scale foroied the germ from which the earlier 
Indian melodies were developed is a conviction that becomes more con- 
clusive as investigation proceeds. In a number of the melodies, con- 
sidered by the Indians thomselves to be the most ancient, no other 
tones than three comprising the Tonic Chord are to be found. This 
is sometimes major, sometimes minor, both being freely employed. 
The interval of the major second was probably first employed on the 
introduction of the sixth degree of the scale, which occurs in many of 
the more ancient songs as the single addition to the tones of the Tonic 
Chord. The addition of the second degree would ha\e served the, pur- 
pose equally well, but this is not found in any melodieg unless in com- 
bination with the sixth. The addition of the sixth and second degrees 
completed the Pentatonic scale in both major and minor forms and 
would tend to familiarize the ear with the closer interval of the major 
second. In common with many other nations the Indian may have 
found this simple five-toned scale a sufficient means of musical expres- 
sion for centuries before venturing on the introduction of the interval 
of the minor second consequent on the employment of the fourth and 
seventh degrees which complete the major scale. These must have been 
introduced with caution and the fourth undoubtedly preceded the 
seventh as it is frequently met with in songs which do not contain the 
seventh, while the latter is found only in combination with the former. 
The seventh, or leading note, is used very sparingly in the major mode, 
and in the minor mode its use is confined to a very limited number of 
melodies, chiefly those used exclusively by the women. 

The rhythm of Indian music is in many, instances exceedingly 
complicated. The conventional rhythms and four-bar phrases of 
ordinary music are ignored. Phrases of five and seven bars in length 
are employed freely, and of regular music cadences there are few. 
The Indian has no consciousness of their need, therefore, why should 
he use them? His melodies are not set to words arranged in stanzas 
of nicely adjusted metrical proportions which entail a musical cadence 
at the conclusion of each line. On the contrary, he ends his song at 
any convenient point, whether at the end of a musical phrase, or the 
middle is of no consequence provided it is concurrent with the finale 
of the dance or ceremony which it accompanies. His method of em- 
phasizing the cunclusion is much more emphatic, to him at least, than 
any conventional musical cadence could possibly be. This consists of 
a loud whoop usually commencing high in pitch and gliding through- 
out the compass of a complete octave. Syncopated rhythms are much 
in evidence in the majority of Indian melodies, and grace notes are 
employed with the greatest freedom, 
11 ARCH. 
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6. THE BLACKFOOT INDIANS. 
Bt Claak WieSLER. 



The plains area of North America was inhabited by people 
dependent upon the bnSalo. The flesh and by-products of this animal 
furnished them food, shelter and the common implements of life, thus 
characterizing a special culture known aa that of the Plains Indiana. 
In the Dominion of Canada the best representatives of this type are the 
Blackfoot, who formerly ranged from the Missouri to the Saskatchewan 
Rivers. In language they are Algonquin, and, presumably, came out 
of the wooded lake area to the eaat into the open country of the west, 
as did their kindred the Arapaho and Cheyenne, where they gradually 
adopted the culture of the Sioux tribes. At present they are confined 
to reservations in Montana and Alberta. One of the interesting prob- 
lems in the ethnography of the Plains is the tracing out tft the diasem- 
ination of culture among the various linguistic stocks that found their 
way into that region from time to time, and in this connecti'jn the 
Blackfoot are of special interest as one of the latest arrivals. My 
present purpose is, however, to give a brief description of this tribe 
that may serve as a characterization of Plains culture 

Food. 

In former times the flesh of the buffalo and the deer were the chief 
food of the Blackfoot. Birds, fish, and other small game were eaten 
in times of necessity only. Frogs, reptiles and insects seem never to 
have been part of their diet. The habit of eating great quantities ot 
meat seems to have survived, for though they can now obtain from the 
traders' stores flour, potatoes and otiier kinds of food, they prefer fresh 
beef, of which they consume a great deal. When one is travelling with 
these people he finds them always in discontent when there is no meat, 
even though there may be an abundance of other kinds of food at 
hand. The large game animals in this region beside the buffalo were 
the antelope which was found on the open plains, the elk and moun- 
tain sheep in the mountains and foot hills and occasionally in winter 
moose that wandered down from the north. 

We have no information at hand as to the methods used in hunt- 
ing these animals before the introduction of the horse. As they were 
obliged before this to hunt with spears and bows and pursue the 
buffalo on foot, it may be that the Blackfoot became a plains people 
after the introduction of the horse. We are not able to determine the 
time of the introduction of the horse, but know that they were well 
supplied with these animals before 1800, because Mackenzie, in speak- 
ing of the Blackfoot, says, "They are the people who deal in horses, 
and take them Bpon the war parties towards Mexico, from which they 
enter into the country to the south-east, which consists of plains."* 
There are other facta, however, which seem to indicate the presence 
of the Blackfoot in the buffalo country before the introduction of the 
horse. According to their own traditions the buffalo and the antelope 
were usually killed by driving them over a cliff or ledge. The buffalo 
drive was practiced by all of the tribes of the plains and has been 
desc ribed by various writers, among whom is Father De Smet.t 

•Voyages from Montreal, etc.. 1801, p. Ixsi. 
IWest MUsione and Missionaries. N.T., 1859. 
lla ARCH. 
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From all accoants it seems that the Indians of the plains usually 
erected an enclosure of brush and trunks of trees, into which the 
buffalo were driven and afterwards killed with arrows or spears, but 
the country in Montana and Canada between the Missouri and Bed 
Seer Biveia is crossed by a number of streams running eastward from 
the mountains, along the courses of which are to be found steep, rocky 
ledges. Instead of making an enclosure in which to drive the buffalo 
the Blackfoot rushed the animals from the edge of one of these ledges, 
trusting to the rocks to kill a large part of the herd. However, they 
knew of the other method, and sometimes placed such an enclosure 
around the space below the ledge, but in every case they rushed the 
herd into the enclosure from the top of a cut-bank, or ledge. Several 
ledges on the Blackfoot reservation in Canada were pointed out to the 
writer as the locations of former buffalo drives. One of these is a 
ledge about 50 feet in height with rocks below. From the top, the 
prairie stretches away with an even surface so that one may approach 
the ledge without noticing it, until within 100 yards. Even then it 
looks like a small depression because the hills of the other side of the 
valley seem to be a continuation of the ground upon which one stands. 
From the edge of the cliff across the prairie extends a V-shaped row 
of stones. The Blackfoot claim that the leaders of the buffalo herd, 
when running, were always disposed to follow some line, mark or trail 
and that these rows of stones guided the herd toward the edge of the 
cliff. When buffalo were grazing within several miles of the drive, 
8ome young men would be sent out on foot to work quietly around 
the herd, causing them to move toward the drive. When they came 
near the lines of stones all the men of the camp came out and sur- 
rounded the herd, approaching them from the rear and side, rushed 
in whooping and shouting, causing the frightened animals to rush 
toward the cliff and to destruction. The writer made a superficial 
examination of the ground at the base of one of these drives and found 
the soil, to the depth of several inches, full of arrow points and other 
stone implements, from which it appears that these drives were used 
for a long time. Judging from the accounts of the old men, buffalo 
drives were seldom used after the introduction of horses and firearms. 

The drive furnished the camp with a great deal more meat than 
was needed, consequently the bulk of it was dried and made into 
pemmican. The large muscles of' the buffalo were cut up and hung 
upon polea to dry, after which they were taken down and pounded 
between stones until reduced to small particles. These were mixed 
with smashed choke-cherries, flavored by leaves and stems of the wild 
peppermint, and the whole packed in parfleches. Some buffalo tallow 
was melted in a spoon of sheep horn and poured over the. pemmican 
in the parfleche, and as this cooled and hardened it sealed up the con- 
tents, protecting it from insects and moisture. During the butchering 
time after the buffalo drive the people ate the livers, the hearts and 
small intestines. The latter were cleaned, blown full of air, thoends 
tied, held over the fire until they burst, and then eaten, Femmican 
was eaten from the parfiecbe without further preparation or used for 
making soup by boiling in water. The Blackfoot VQ^ also very fond 
of marrow and extracted it by breaking the bones with stone hammers. 

Flesh of other animals, such as the antelope and elk, was usually 
eaten fresh and seldom made into pemmican. From statements of 
people now living, we infer that the antelope and the elk werejiunted 
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for their skins rather than for their flesh. The mountain sheep was 
sougGl for its horns, which were used for spoons and dishes. 

While the chief food of the people was the flesh of the buffalo, 
they ate at all times of the year, either alone or in combination with 
meat, various vegetable foods. The so-called sarvis berry (Amelan- 
chier ^Inifolia) was the most plentiful in that region and waa eaten 
fresh or dried and stored tor winter use. There are several other 
varieties of berries that were used in the same manner, such aa the 
buffalo berry (Shepherdia argentea), and the berry of a willow. 
The berries were usual y gathered by the women in small 
bags of raw hide and poured on a skin of the buffalo or spread 
upon the ground in the camp and smashed by beating with sticks or 
atones. The pulp thus produced was dried in the sun and stored in 
raw hide bags. Berries with large pits such as the choke-cherry 
(Prunus Virffiniana) were smashed with stones and treated in the 
same way. This method of treatment reduces the bulk of the fruit so 
that a great quantity can be stored in a small bag, which is an adap- 
tation to the necessity of rapid transportation. 

It seems that edible roots formed a considerable part of the food 
of the Plais.? Indians, but the moat important of the food plants did 
not grow in the Blackfoot area. The kamas root used by the tribes 
west of the Bocky Mountains was accessible to the Blackfoot on the 
eastern slope, consequently during the kamas season the Blackfoot 
moved to the foot hills of the mountains, where the women were 
engaged in root digging. For this purpose a digging stick was used, 
which was nothing more than a straight, sharpened stick. The method 
of preparing kamas is the same as employed elsewhere, namely, roast- 
ing in a pit for twenty-four hours or more, after which the roots are 
spread in the sun and dried for storage and transportation, The 
prairie turnip {Pioralea esculenta), according to the statements of the 
Fiegans, is rarely found north of Sun River, but in former times the 
people made journeys to the south for the purposes of gathering these 
roots. They were dug with digging sticks, carried away in bags and 
stored without further preparation. A number of other roots seem 
to have been used occasionally and in times of famine. It should be 
borne in mind, however, that practically all of the vegetable food 
named above was never eaten alone, but as part of a stew or soup 
made of buffalo or deer meat. 

There are no evidences that the Blackfoot ever practised agricul- 
ture as the means of increasing their food supply. While the climate 
of the region in which they lived was not favorable to agriculture, the 
presence of the buffalo and the ease of their capture made the practice 
undesirable. That the Blackfoot knew of agriculture and the methods 
of raising com is certain, because their myths contain accounts of 
tribes who raised and stored this cereal and the narratives of the war- 
path mention the conquest of people who knew how to raise com. 

However, one plant was cultivated, a kind of tobacco used entirely 
for ceremonial purposes. This plant, according to Grinnell,* is, when 
mature, about ten inches high, with a long seed stalk growing from 
the centre. This writer gives a brief account of the ceremonies accom- 
panying the annual sowing of the seed. His account agrees fairly 
well with the information secured by the writer. It is interesting to 
note that there was no tending or care of the crop after it was sown, 

•Blackfoot Lodge Tales, 1903, p. 268. 
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for the whole tribe went ou their annual migration and did uot return 
until time for the harvest, when another ceremony took place. These 
ceremonies have been described by Maximilian,* Prince of Wied, and 
by Sims, as observed among the Crow Indians. t 

The gathering of vegetable food determined to a considerable 
extent the annual migrations of the Blackfoot, for while they followed 
the buffalo from place to place they arranged their journeys so as to 
bring them around to the localities in which the viirious vegetable 
foods were abundant and in season. 

There is no evidence that the Blackfoot were ever acquainted with 
the art of pottery. They may have known how to make cooking ves- 
sels since the memories of persons now living fall short of the time 
when pots of brass and iron were introduced by the Europeans. How- 
ever, there are traditions among the people that meats were sometimes 
boiled in a fresh skin, supported by four sticks, in which meat, water 
and hot stones were placed. This was a common method among the 
Indians of the Plains before the introduction of kettles. The most 
common method of cooking the meat of the buffalo was by boiling and 
the custom was then, as now, to keep the kettle over the fire continu- 
ously, 80 that any member of the family might eat when he so desired 
and BO that a guest could be provided for immediately upon bis 
entrance into the lodge. As previously stated, dried vegetable food 
was boiled with the meat, forming a part of the stew or soup. Meat 
seems never to have been roasted, except by hunters or war parties, 
and then only when there was no time for boiling. Orinnell gives an 
account of a method of cooking the eggs of water fowl in a pit by 
means of water and hot stones.i which is somewhat similar to methods 
employed by tribes west of the mountains.^ 

Clothihq. 

While at the present time all of the divisions of the Blackfoot 
wear the clothing of the whites they formerly dressed in skins of 
antelope, elk and buffalo. The ordinary man's costume when in-doors 
consisted -of a belt, gee-string and breech cloth. 

When out of doors a pair of long leggings, moccasins and a loose 
shirt were added and over these wrapped about the person wag a robe 
of buffalo or elk skin. It was not uncommon, however, for a man to 
go about the camp with no other addition to his in-door costume 
than a robe. In athletic contests, in battle and in chasing buffalo, 
die costome usually consisted of moccasins and breech cloth. The 
women wore loose dresses of elk or buffalo-cow skin reaching about 
half way overthe knees to the ankles. They wore moccasins s-milar to 
those of the men and leggings reaching to the thigh where they were 
held in place by strings, or garters, and sometimes supported by cords 
attached to the belt, or waist cord. Robes were also worn by the 
women, and both men and women wore brpad strong belts outside of 
their garments lo which were attached knives and other uBcf'il or 
ornamental objects. The dresses of the women were usually made of 
two elk skins, from which all the hair except that upon the tail had 
been removed. In making a garment, the two skins were brought 

•Travels in North America, Irfindon. 1843. 

tAmerican Anthropologist. N.S., Vol. VI., pp. 331 et stq. 

IBlackfoot Lodge TbIbs, 1903. p. 207. 
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togetlier so that the extensions for the hind limbs overlapped each 
other, the tails coinciding. Leaving an opening between the tails 
long enough for the head to slip throngh, the two skins were 8ew«d 
together along the upper edges of the leg pieces. At the bottom the 
two skins were sewed up at the sides to the point where the skin begl&a 
to come outward to the extensions of the hind limbs. Through these 
openings the arms were passed. When the completed garment is seen 
on a woman, the skin from the front limbs of the elks hangs 
down on each side almost to the ground while in front and behind the 
skirt scarcely reaches the ankles. Out from the shoulders and down 
from the arms to the elbows hangs a cape like extension, made by sew- 
ing together the skins of the hind limbs. The skirt, or that part of the 
garment below the belt is usually covered with strings of deer skin 
m>m four to ten inches in length, giving the whole a fringed appear- 
ance. The shirts of the men were made in the same way except that 
the tails of the animals were removed. The edges of the skin at the 
bottom and around the arm holes were often notched and fringed. 
While the dresses of the women did not have true sleeves, the shirts of 
the men were so arranged that the extension from the arm and in 
front of the shoulder could be held in place by bringing together at 
regular intervals the loose edges of the skin and tying them with 
strings, provided for that purpose, thus producing a kind of sleeve, 
open underneath. The leggings of the men were usually made of a 
single piece of skin with the seam at the outside of the leg. They 
were long and cut so as to fit the thigh and the hip, reaching almost 
to the belt at the sides of the body. The moccasins for both men and 
women were of the same general pattern. According to the inform- 
ation of the old people now living, moccasins wpre formerly made 
without soles and of a single piece of skin with the seam at the heel; 
the type of moccasins worn t^ the eastern Algonquin Tribes and the 
Athapascans. For a long time, however, they have used soles of raw 
hide with soft tanned skin for the uppers. Summer moccasins' were 
made of skin from which the hair had been removed, while the win- 
ter moccasins were generally made of buffalo skin with the hair 
inside. The moccasins and clothing of children were modeled after 
those of adults; though as a rule children did not wear clothing until 
eight or ten years of age, at which time they were provided with small 
robes and moccasins, leggings, etc. Thread was made by drawing 
shreds from a piece of dried sinew, moistening it in the mouth, and 
twisting by rolling between the palms of the hands while one end trf 
the thread was held by the teeth. The moistening of the sinew 
causes it to expand, and as the thread dries in the stitches it shrinks 
drawing them in tight. 

The methods of putting together garments and sewing, described 
above, did not differ from those employed by other Indians of the 
plains, but each tribe practiced a few special forms of ornamentation 
so that it was possible to distinguish the work of one tribe from that 
of another. While at the present time the decorative art of the 
Blackfoot is decidedly inferior to that of the Dakota and the Crows, 
the writings of the first explorers of the North West give them the 
first rank. Catlin says that there was no tribe on the continent that 
dressed more gorgeously than the Blackfoot, unless it was the Crows. 
However, he saw no great difference between the costumes of the 
two.* Maximilian also states that the costumes of the Blackfoot were 

•North AmeriosD Indians, 7th Edition, p, 30. CJioO'flc" 
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highly pleasing in decoration.* The shirts of the men were decor- 
ated with a band of quill work extending from the shoulder down the 
top of the sleeve, and another extending some distance down the 
breast and back. A similar band extended along the seam of the leg- 
ging. The quills for these bands were usually worked upon a separ- 
ate piece of skin and when completed, sewed to the garment in the 
desired place and it was not uncommon ipr the quill work to be 
removed from one garment and placed upon anotner. The distin- 
guished men wore large circular designs upon the breasts of their 
shirts and similar ones upon the back. At present the; maintain that 
this was a very ancient and original ornamentation devised by them, 
and while Catlin has drawn a number of portraits of the Blackfoot on 
the Upper Miaaouri, in which he represents theae ornamentations as 
now made, Maximilian states specifically that the Blackfoot bor- 
rowed them' from the Assiniboine. He says further that the Assini- 
boine wore leather shirts with a large round rosette on the breast, 
which is made from porcupine quills of the moat gorgeous colors, and 
they often wear another piece of similar ornamentation on their 
backs, t Later De Smet testifies to this as a characteristic of the 
Blackfoot. J 

Distinguished men also wore fringes of white weasel skin along 
the seams of their leggings, sleeves and over the breast and back. 
They also wore head dresses of raw hide covered with strips of the 
same material, and often provided with a pair of buffalo horns placed 
in the position they bear to each other on the head of the buffalo. 
The man's robe was sometimes decorated with bands of quill work 
extending lengthwise. 

The dresses of the women were formerly worked in quills acroim 
the breast, back and arm pieces in broad bands following the outline 
of the garment. After the introduction of glass and porcelain beads 
theae garments were beaded in the same manner. The moccasins of 
both sexes were ornamented on the toes and the instep, by two kinds 
of designs, a rosette and a curved design. According to the old 
people the latter is the more ancient. At the present time ornamen- 
tation in porcupine quills is exceedingly rare, beads having almost 
displaced this original material. 

Ssm Dbessino. 

As the Blackfoot depended almost entirely upon the skin of the 
buffalo and deer for clothing, and made no attempts at weaving, the 
dressing of akina waa a very important industry. When the skins 
were first removed from the animal they were stretched on the ground, 
hair aide down and held in place by wooden pins. The surface was 
then moistened with water, and the flesh and connecting tissue 
scraped away by means of a fieahing tool, an instrument ahaped like 
a chiael with a loop at the top to engage the wrist. The scrapings 
obtained at this time were rich in fat, and were usually saved for 
making soup. It is a common incident in the mythology of these 
people for a poor person to beg for these scrapings. The skin, now 

'Travels in North Am«ricA, p. 348. 
tTrarelH in North Araerica, p. 194. 
JLettera of Father De Smet. 1905, Vol. II., p. S9S. C OOoIc 
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cleaned, is worked down to the desired thickness with an adz shaped 
tool made oi elk horn, formerly tipped with stone bat now with metal. 
By this process the hide is reduced to a. uniform thickness through- 
oat. When usin^ this scraper the women stand upon the skin and 
stooping over hold it in botn hands with the handle almost parallel 
to the surface of the skin. Shavings from an inch to two inches long 
are removed at each ett^oke. If the hair side of the skin is to be dressed 
also, it is turned over and the hair ia scraped away with the same 
instrument. The next step in the process is to rub into the pores of 
the skin an oily substance made from the brains of animals, after 
which it is left to dry and the heat of the sun causes the oily matter 
to soak into the skin. After a time the skin is made wet with warm 
water and rolled up into a tight roll, after a while it is taken oat 
and stretched to its original form by palling with the hands and 
feet. If the skin is large, two or more women are required to perform 
this operation. The next and the last step is the drying process. 

A rope of twisted thong is made into a loop and tied to a lodge 
pole. Then the skin is pushed through the loop and vigorously sawed 
back and forth in all directions. The friction causea sufficient heat 
to evaporate all the moisture and to evenly distribute the oil in the 
skin until it becomes soft and of a clean white color. It is then ready 
for ose. 

Shelter. 

The lodges, or tipis, of the Blackfoot were precisely like those of 
the Sioux and other Plains Indiana, consisting of poles and covers of 
buffalo skin. The number of poles varied according to the size of 
the lodge, usually ranging frran thirteen to thirty-two.* As these 
people travelled a great deal in regions where suitable wood for 
lodge poles could not be found they had need of poles that could be 
easily transported, and cut them slender uid straight, of pine or 
spruce varying in length from twelve to fourteen feet.t In travel- 
ing the smaller ends were fastened to the pack saddle and the buts 
allowed to drag in the rear of the horse, like lodges were owned by 
the women, who always put them up, took them down and attended 
to their transportation. The erection of the lodge was begun by tying 
three poles together, standing them up in the form of a tripod, one 
leg of which formed the post of the door, then laying the other poles 
on in order, passing aroand in the direction of the sun, and tying 
them at the top by a turn or two of the long free end of the cord with 
which the first three were tied; the cover was then spread out on the 
gronnd, and one pole fastened to its middle, by which it was raised, 
pnt in place and pinned together over the door by seven or more slen- 
der sticks. The lodge was made symmetrical by drawing out or push- 
ing in the bases of the poles until the whole assumed a true conical 
shape, when the edges of the lodge were staked down with pins about 
eighteen inches long. The lodges varied a great deal in size rang- 
ing from eight feet to twelve in diameter and from nine to twelve Ik 
height. While there was always an opening at the top where the 
poles cross, through which the smoke of the fire could escape, thar' 
true smoke-hole was between the crossing of the poles and the door 
and was protected by two ear-like flaps, each held in place by a pofe 
standing on the outsid e of the lodge. By moving these poles about 
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the amoke-hole could be opened and closed at pleasure, and the 
flaps so adjusted as to prevent the wind from blowing the 
amoke down into the lodges. While all these were characteristics 
common to the Indians oj tbo plains, the Blackioot had a few special 
ways of arranging and decorating their lodges. 

The stakes were usually made of birch or choke-cherry wood and 
ornamented by cutting away the bark so as to leave four rows, or 
bands, near the top. The spaces between the bands were usually 
painted red. Inside of the lodge, opposite the door, extending half 
way around was a lining of buffalo or other skins, reaching upward 
to the height of four or five feet. This lining was usually decorated 
with long narrow designs running parallel to the poles of the lodge. 
The fire was usually a little forward of the centre of the lodge so as 
to bring it under the smoke-hole, and just back of the fire-place was 
a small altar made by scraping away the surface-soil to the depth of 
one or two inches, usually in the form of a rectangle, in the centre 
of which was a little mound upon the top of which incense was burned 
for religious purposes. Back of this, next to the wall and directly 
opposite the door was a space of two or three feet reaerred entirely 
for ceremonial and religious objects and no one was permitted to stand 
on this spot or pass between it and the fire. The beds were arranged 
on the ground around the sides of the lodge, separated from the re- 
served space at the rear by back rests made of willows tied together 
with sinew and supported by tripods. While these back rests were 
used by other Plains Indians the ornamentation of the Blackfoot tri- 
pods was peculiar in that it was produced by cutting away the bark 
BO as to leave designs in black and white. The interveaiug surfaces 
of the wood were sometimes painted. 

The door of the lodge always faoed the east, and the man of the 
family sat on the left, or the south aide, nearest the back rest, next 
to him his wife and next to her the children or the younger members 
of the family. The other side of the lodge was reserved for guests 
or the unmarried adult sons of the family. The religious and cere- 
monial objects of the family, hung from the back wall or lay upon 
robes placed upon the ground in the space between the back rests, 
while personal property was tucked under the sloping sides of the 
lodge between the bed and the south aide of the door. Among the 
Blackfoot it was regarded as very impolit« to pass in front of a man 
when in the lodge and for anyone to pass between a distinguished 
man and the fire when he was smoking was a grave religions oSence. 
For this reaspn male guests were given places near the back rest so 
that there" need have been no occasion for anyone when leaving the 
lodge to step between the guests and the fire. Should there have 
been several guests the" were usually given seats corresponding to 
their rank or the esteem in which they were held by the host. Should 
one of the guests have desired to leave the lodge he must either have 
passed behind those between himself and the door or else have taken 
the pipe from their hands and passed between it and the fire. If the 
guests were women unaccompanied by men they were given seats 
next to the wife of the family. As soon as a male guest entered the 
lodge, the host filled a pipe which he lighted and passed to him and 
he in tiim after a few puffs passed it back to the host and so on. 

Older people and especially widows lived in small lodges. Thic 
was aDDarently not from necessity but from choice, since it was re- 
frarded as a proper way of expressing their sorrow or condition in life. 
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Before the introduction of iHmCB the Blackfoot travelled on foot, 
carrying burdens on their backs and making nse of the dsg-travoia. 
The principal parts of the trarois are two poles tied toge^er near 
the sntttll ends and held in position by a cross frame so that the whole 
resembles- a letter A. The cross frame is made in two ways, as two 
parallel bars with a number of short cross pieces tied to them by 
thongs somewhat in the form of a ladder, or as an oval-shaped frame 
made by bending a flexible twig into a loop and netting across with 
thongs of skin, giving the whole the appearance of a netted wheel. 
Sometimes the two cross bars in the former type are joined by similar 
net work. The top of the frame rests on the dog's shoulders and is 
held in place by straps passing around bis body in front of and be- 
hind his four legs, while the ends of the poles drag behind on the 
ground separated by the frame between them. When horses were 
introduced the travois were enlarged without change. At the present 
time the horse-travois is much used for hauling wood and suppliea 
from the trader's stores. In former times the aged, the sick and 
young children were placed upon skins on the travois and protected 
from the sun or rain by a canopy of the same material. All the 
adults and the able-bodied members of the band rode horses on sad- 
dles of their own construction, made by stretching fresh skin over 
frames of elk horn or wood. According to Hector and Vaux the 
saddles and other riding gear of the Blackfoot were elaborately orna- 
mented with quill work and beads.* Formerly the only bridle used 
for hoTE^s was a long rope, consisting of a single strand of buffalo 
skin, or several strands of the same material plaited, one end of which 
was looped and passed around the lower jaw of the horse, the loose 
end being held in the hands of the rider. Quirts were used by both 
the men and women, those of the women usually having handles of 
elk horn with lashes of raw hide, while those of the men had heavy 
wooden handles often elaborately carved and decorated. These had 
loops at the ends of the handles to go over the wrists of the riders. 
The travoia was the property of the woman and all transport&tion of 
baggage was under her care. She usually made all transportation 
appliances, including the saddles of the men. 

The people have no traditions of transportation by water, though 
they knew of people who did use canoes, and they seem never to 
have used the bull-boat, a kind of tub made of skins used by the 
Sioux and other Plains Indians. When crossing rivers the skin 
covers of lodges were folded into large dish-shape bundles, supported 
by cross pieces of wood, forming a kind of raft, upon which children, 
old people and baggage were placed and ferried across by women 
swimming at the side. It it not certain that the Blackfoot ever wore 
anow shoes for winter travel. Some individuals claim to have heard 
their ancestors speak of their use, but their information is too vague 
to he given much credit. 

From the time of earliest contact with the whites the Blackfoot 
were noted for their wealth in horses. MacKenzie says: 

"They are the people who deal in horses and take them upon the 
war-parties towards Mexico; from which, it is evident that the coun- 
try to the southeast of them, consists of plains, as these animals could 
•Trans, of Eth. Society. London, 1861, Vol. 1. 
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not well be oonducted through an hilly aed woody coaniry, inter- 
sected by' waters."* 

UmfreTille obaerves : "In their inroads into the enemies' country 
they frequently bring off a number of horses which is their principal 
inducement for going. "f 

That they were good travellera is evident from all accounts. 
We are told: 

"They are real Bedouins of the prairies, having always parties 
on the move in every direction ; making rapid journeys sometimes- to 
the British, and sometimes to the American parts for the sake of 
gathering news concerning other Indians, or of the buffalo. "J 

As a rule the horses were the property of the men. The woman 
owned her steed, pack horses, etc., which were usually females, but 
the herd belonged to the man. The best horses were brought in at 
night and picketed near the lodges of their owners. During the day 
the herd pastured at will near the camp. The bringing in of the 
herd seems to have been left to the women. 'So system of branding 
WAS used, but each person knew the individualities of his animals so 
that he could recognize them at sight. Some owners had a preference 
for horses of one color and prided themselves upon being the owners 
of many white horses, etc. We have no evidence that conscious selec- 
tive breeding was practiced or that castration was known. 

Warfare. 

It is difficult to secare accurate information concerning the types 
of weapons used by these people before the introduction of fire-arms. 
From the examination of specimens of ancient and recent manufac- 
ture and information from the people themselves, the writer infers 
that there were two types of bow in use. One was cut out of a single 
piece of wood, straight in the middle for about two-thirds of its 
length, with ends curved. The other was a sinew backed bow, made 
of a single piece of wood backed with sinew and bent in a double 
curve. The arrows were made with a single shaft of willow, three- 
feathered and pointed with bone or stone. Some of the old men state 
that bone was more often used than stone. In the Blackfoot country 
two types of arrow points are found, one very small usually not more 
than a half-inch long, and the other long and slender, varying from 
one and a half to three inches in length. The Blackfoot claim that 
they never used these small arrow points, but that they were carried 
in by the Snakes and other tribes living beyond the mountains. Al- 
though the writer has no accurate data as to the relative number of 
the two types of arrow points that are now found in this region, his 
own observation indicates a great number of the smaller type and a 
great scarcity of the larger. A systematic examination of Uie ground 
around the old buffalo drives might settle this point satisfactorily. 

War clubs with stone heads were used, but usually the stone 
was spherical instead of pointed like those of other tribes. The head 
was sewed up in a skin cover, an extension of which formed the 
eheath for a wooden handle two feet or more in length. The stone 
was not held rigidlv to the handle, but hung loose, making it more 
effective when striking a blow. While the people made use of the 

•VoyagM from Montreal, etc., p. Ixxi. 

tPresent Stste of Hudson's Baj, etc., 1790. p, 200. , 

ITrana. Eth. Soc.. London. 1861, Vol. II. Hector and Vbui, p. 237. ^»;|c 
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metal tomahawk and tomahawk-pipe introduced by the tradera it i§ 
not certain that this type of weapon was known to the Blackfoot in 
earlier times. The more common form of war-club was a riding whip 
with a strong heavy handle, which served both as whip and weapon 
as necessity demanded. 

Lances were used at one time, but seem long ago to have become 
ceremonial and conventional objects rather than weapons. However, 
the knife was a special object of veneration. - The traditions make 
constant mention of a white stone knife which seems to have been a 
large leaf-shaped flaked tool of white flint-like material hafted in 
wood, bone or wrapped with skin. For the last sixty years or more, 
laige double edged, pointed knives of metal have been carried by 
both sexes. In many cases these have come to have ceremonial attri- 
butes with more or less elaborate rituals pertaining thereto. 

Since the introduction of horses into the great plains the ware 
of the Blackfoot seem to have been occasioned by raids for the capture 
of horses. According to traditions, such expeditions were made 
against the Snakes, Flatheads, Crows and Aasiniboines. These raids 
were common in the seventies, the last one of which we have certain 
information was made by several members of the Blood tribe who 
went to Ft. Belknap Beservation in Montana in 1887. They were 
discovered and killed by the Assiniboines and Ores Ventre. 

' In horse stealing it was customary for a few individuals to go 
out alone. They frequently set out on foot and travelled by night 
until they located a camp, then watching their opportunity they 
crept around the horses grazing near the camp or inside of the cam£ 
itself, rut loose the tied horses and drove or led away as many aa 
possible. This usually led to pursuit and running fights with vari- 
ous results. It was not uncommon for a whole band to go in pursuit 
of the thieves and trail them to their own camp, which naturally led 
to a contest between the two bands. Of course, it is to be understood 
that wars for revenge were sometimes undertaken, but these were 
less frequent than is often assumed and such revenge was usually in 
retaliation for loss inflicted upon the members of a horse-stealing 
expedition. In this way the practice of horse-stealing kept the 
Indians of the Plains in constant petty warfare. So far as known 
the Blackfoot never carried on a systematic military campaign against 
other tribes. 

The Blackfoot practiced scalping, counted coup on the enemy, 
held the victory dance, kept tally of the ^ploit« by symbolic de- 
signs, etc., like the other Plains Indians. However, they seem to 
have given more attention to the capture of horses and more honor 
to the successful horse thief than any other tribe. Going on the war- 
path lor the mere sake of securing scalps, or the man hunt, was not 
a common practice among the Blackfoot. 

Social and Cekemonial Obgaitization. 

The social organization has changed greatly in the last forty 
years, and has, no doubt, undergone a gradual change from a rigid 
clan system to a loose band organization since these people left the 
woods to roam on the plains. As it now stands they are composed of 
three tribal divisions, viz. : Northern Blackfeet, Bloods and Piegans. 
There is a feeling among the Piegans, at least, that the first is the 
original main body from which the others separated a long time ago. 
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In conTersatioo they usually designate to which of these three a per- 
son belongs. The general independence of the three tribes ia evi- 
dent from the practice of holding separate snn dances, etc., but they 
have no traditions of actual intertribal warfare. Each tribe is com- 
posed of bands each \rith a headman, or chief. The members of the 
band look upon themselves as blood relatives, but discriminate between 
adopted members and blood relatives. Marriage is forbidden between 
members of the band as blood relatives, but not between the members 
as such. The husband marries into a band, and so lives with his 
wife's people to whose band the children normally belong. Men and 
women each have their individual property, according to convention, 
and, as a rule, the daughter inherits the mother's property, and the 
son the father's. When there are no children the property of each 
goes beck to the nearest relations. The father usually exercises the 
right of naming the child. 

Each of the three tribes was directed by a council composed of 
the heads of the bands, and this body elected one of their own mem- 
bers to serve as tribal chief. When camping together a circle was 
formed, each band of the tribe having a fixed place in the circle. 

While it was common for a man to have more than one wife, he 
looked upon one of them as the true wife, and spoke of her as the one 
who sits next to him, because her place in the lodge was next to the 
head of the family. As a rule, every man of distinction had at least 
two wives. Adultery was not common, and women were punished for 
this offence by cutting q§ their noses, so that thej might bear the mark 
of their shame all their lives. Divorce was not common. 

The social, political and religious activities of these people were 
BO interwoven that one of these subjects can not be discussed without 
treating of the others. In the first place, there were a number of 
societies possessing rituals and regalia appropriate to their functions. 
The most important societies are the so-called Age Societies, or Mili- 
tary Societies, the membership of which comprises practically all 
males over eight years of age. These societies were known collective- 
ly as the AU-Comrads, and from one point of view might be consid- 
ered as separate ranks, or degrees, of the same organization. At the 
present time these societies are well preserved among the Bloods, and 
are as follows: Mosquito, All Brave Dogs, The Braves, Black Sol- 
diers, Haven Bearers, The Dogs, The Horns and The Catchers. The 
members of the first named society are boys about eight years of age, 
who pass from one society to the other in the order named above, un- 
til the highest is reached. There seems to be no fixed time for a 
member to pass from one society to the other, hut, as a rule, this 
tiansferring occurs every four years after the rank of the All Brave 
Dogs has been passed. In former times there seems to have been a 
greater number of societies for young men, and a higher rank for very 
old men, known as the Bulls. This highest society seems to have 
passed out of existence a long time ago, and among the Bloods its 
functions are performed by the Horns. 

While the women can not become members of these societies there 
ia an adjunct of the Horns among the Bloods known as the Matoki, 
that is strictly a woman's society. In most cases the members of the 
Matoki are the wives of the members of the Horns and the character 
of the ceremony is such that they both seem to have had a common 
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The various Bocietiea of the All-Comrads have religiouB functioua, 
and especially the Horns, but there exists among the Piegans a strict- 
ly religious society known as the Crow-has- Waters. The sigaificance 
of the term is that the members of the society have rights and formu- 
las conferred by powers residing in the water upon Crow Indians who 
in turn transferred these rites to a few Piegans living among them. 
Some thirty years ago one of these Piegans returned to his pec^le and 
introduced this society among them. Both men and women may be 
members, but the men seem to be the active members. Each member 
has a small bundle containing a few skins of birds or mammals to 
which belong short rituals containing a few songs. 

Abont forty years ago a society for young and middle aged men, 
known as the Hair-Parten was introdnced from the Gros Ventres 
among whom the same society is generally known as the Grass Dan- 
cers. This seems to be a social organisation without religious signi- 
ficance. 

The Black Tail Deer Dance is a religious organization bearing 
traces of the Ghost Dance Religion, and was introduced from the 
Kootenay about 1890. Its rituals are supposed to give its members 
power in hunting, but the ceremonies are characterized by trance and 
hypnotic phenomena. 

There seems to have been a number of societies in former times 
that have passed out of existence or have been displaced by those in- 
trodnced from other tribes. Among these were two peculiar organi- 
sations known as the Ghost Dancers and the Brave Dogs. The former 
was in no way connected with the Ghost Dance religion recently 
practiced by the Plains Indians. The latter seems to have been lim- 
ited to a membership of two, and was characterized by the fact that 
these individuals were never permitted to turn back from a danger of 
any sort. 

One of the most striking characteristics of the Blackfoot Indians 
is the possession of a great number and Variety of rituals and bundles. 
These bundles seem to be entirely secondary, while the rituals, and 
especially the songs which they contain, are looked upon as the real 
point of contact with religious power. It is their belief that all ritu- 
als and songs were given to individuals in dreams or states of trance 
by the power of the universe appearing in the form of animals, and 
sometimes in the form of heavenly bodies. It is important to note 
that practically in every case the ritual was transferred to a single 
human being who in turn had the power to transfer it to others. Sac- 
red bundles were often duplicated, while their rituals remained about 
the same. The most important are the Beaver Bundles, Medicine 
Pipes, Painted Lodges, BufFalo Rock Bundles, Sacred Tnrnips, and 
the Sacred Spear. 

In some respects the Beaver Bundles are the most elaborate, while 
they bear the least resemblance of any to Plains culture. They con- 
tain the skins of animals, chiefly the beaver, and are accompanied by 
a ritual containing seventy to one hundred and forty songs, the num- 
ber of which is usually a secret because of a taboo against counting 
them. Each bundle is owned by a single individual, who is supposed 
to know the ritual and to be able to perform it at any time. 

There are a great number of special lodges with bundles and ritu- 
als, generally known as the painted lodges. There are, at least, for- 
ty-three of these, all of which have characteristic differences in the 
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number and character of their songs. Some of them confer power to 
attain success in war, others success in healing the sick, and still 
others success in promoting the welfare of the people. The decora- 
tions on the outside of these lodges are usually symbolic, and repre- 
sent gome phases of the ritual. 

In addition to this large number of special medicine bundles, al- 
most every man possesses one or more individual bundles, most of 
which have rituals composed of at least four songs. These individual 
bundles may be considered as war-charms, because they were used for 
that purpose in the past. When a young man became old enough to 
engage in military expeditions, he went to some noted medicine man 
and made application for such a bundle. The medicine man then 
transferred to him a small bundle containing skins or feathers of ani- 
mals from which he claimed to have received a ritual and songs which 
he in turn taught the applicant. Then if the young man should prove 
very successful his bundle would be a special prize, and would be 
handed down from one generation to the other, often with additions 
to its ritual until it became a very important medicine object. 

One of the most interesting points in the elaborate development 
of the ritual among the Blackfoot is the idea that the chief power of 
the ritual is contained in songs. The objects in the medicine bundle 
are of minor importance. Bearing in mind the fact that there were 
several hundred difFerent bundles, all of which had a great many 
songs, and that all of these songs were different, we have a condition 
requiring a great amount of study on the part of the medicine men 
since they were supposed to know all the songs belonging to the medi- 
cines and to be able to perform their rituals. Thus the important 
part of a man's education was the learning of songs and rituals. 

All the Indians of the Plains maintained a religious festival 
known as the Sun Dance, and while there were various minor tribal 
difFerences the ceremony had everywhere the same general character- 
istics. Sun worship, or the worship of the power in the sun, may be 
regarded as the chief element of their religion. The Sun Dance, 
among the Blackfoot was peculiar in that the chief personage in the 
ceremony was a woman especially noted for piety and marital virtue. 
The Sun Dance was also the only ceremony in which the whole tribie 
participated. They came together in the summer, usually during the 
berry month, camped in a circle and proceeded to erect in the centre 
of the camp a peculiar circular structure of poles, which they speak 
of as the lodge of the Sun. During the interval of preparation the 
medicine woman feasts in her tent, and on the evening of the fourth 
day proceeds to the place where the Sun lodge is to be erected, and 
just at sunset all the poles are raised into place and the structure com- 
pleted with all the dispatch possible. T"or several days following the 
chief medicine men of the tribe are stationed within this structure, 
where they receive and bless all the people who come to them. During 
this time the various All-Gomrad Societies perform their rituals, and 
individuals who have been successfnl in war recount their deeds. 
When the Sun lodge is erected, offerings of clothing and other ob- 
jects are made to the Sun. There seems to be an idea among these 
people that gifts of old worn-out clothing are often more acceptable 
to the Sun than anything else, because the Sun usually appears to 
mankind as a poor, poverty-stricken, helpless old man begging for a 
little cast-off clothing. -, , 
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The foture land to whicli the spiritg of the dead go is believed by 
the BlacHoot to exist somewhere in the vicinity of the Sand Hills. 
The idea oi the condition of the dead differs somewhat from the ideas 
held by other tribes, since among the Blackfoot the future life is not 
one of happiness, but of indifference. The people of the spirit land 
are supposed to lead the life of ghostB, and to be always surrounded by 
illusions. For example, they are said to be always hunting buffalo 
which, pursued for a while, suddenly vanish and leave behind the 
skeletonH of mice. This may be the reason why the constant prayer of 
the Blackfoot is that they may live long, but, on the other hand, they 
have some anxiety to reach the future laud in order that they may 
meet their relatives who have gone before. It is not uncommon for a 
dying person to be given messages from the living to friends and rela- 
tives long since dead. Formerly the dead were placed in trees or up- 
on high points of land, where, in many cases, a lodge was erected and 
fitted up with all the common utensils of daily life, and the body do- 
posited in its bed as if in sleep. 

Reliqious Ideas. 

At present it is generally agreed that the American Indians did 
not have the conception of a single personal God, but abstracted the 
phenomenon of nature and expressed it by terms analgoua to our 
word power. The Blackfoot seems to look apos this power as per- 
vading the whole world of human experience, and as the canse of all 
that there is. Every object in the world, especially every living ob- 
ject, is regarded as possessing the means of manifesting this power in 
some way. As he looks about him he sees animals and men posses- 
sing kinds of power that would be very useful to him, and, in conse- 
quence, sets about making sacrifices and prayers that he may receive 
some of this power. For example, he has observed that the owl has 
great power over darkness, and he sometimes makes sacrifices and 
prayers directly to the spirit of the owl for some of this power to be 
transferred to himself. If an owl should appear to him in a dream 
and teach him some songs and rituals he would accept this as a real 
manifestation of power. It is sometimes said that the Indians of the 
Plains worship the sun, but this is not strictly true, for the Blackfoot 
at least look upon the Sun as simply one manifestation of the power 
of the universe. Another peculiarity of this belief is that the indi- 
vidual is given no credit for intelligence and ability, because anything 
that he may do is the result of the direct transference of power to him . 
For example, I was told that the white man who invented the phono- 
graph was nothing more than a fortunate individual who prayed to 
the power of the universe for the ability, and that this power took piiy 
on him and told him in a dream to take certain pieces of wood and 
metal, and put them together in a certain way. According to this 
view the individual counts for nothing and deserves no credit, except 
is BO far as he is the fortunate individual to be favored. Conse- 
quently, the religious activity of a Blackfoot consists in putting him- 
self into a position where the power will take pity upon him and give 
him something in return. At the time of the Sun Dance men some- 
times practiced self torture to this end, because their great suffering 
was supposed to excite the compassion of the power. 
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The decoiative art of the Blackfoot conaistB chiefly of quill worked 
and beaded deiiigns, and of painted designs upon taw hide bagg repre- 
Aenting geometric forms pecnliar to the Plains Indiana. While sev- 
eral of ti^e Plains Tribes have introduced into this art a special form 
jof symbolism, the Blackfoot either never practiced such symbolism 
or else lost it before the subject was investigated by eathnologiats. 
They look upon geometric designs as objects copied from other tribes. 
Even in the time of Maximilian* it was asserted that the circular 
designs upon a man's shirt were borrowed from the Aasiniboine. A 
considerable number of designs are recognized by the Blackfoot as 
Qros Ventre in type. It seems probable that the _ Blackfoot co[»ied 
the objective aspect of the decorative art of the Plains Indiana, with- 
out appreciating its symbolism. However, the Blackfoot have «ym- 
.bolic designs expressing religious ideas, but the character of this 
•art is realistic in contrast to the geometric character of decorative 
«rt. The best examples of these designs are the decorations on the 
"painted lodges," representing stars, trails, animals and men. In 
general, it appears that the Blackfoot represent plains decorative art 
in its objective aspect only. 

Mttholoot. 

As may be expected, the myths of these people show evidences 
of mixture of cultures. In the story of the Qii Man we have 
the characteristics of the trickster of the Columbia River Begion, 
and the Coyote of the Plains, but the Old Man is regarded by the 
Blackfoot aa a trivial character. Some observers have confused this 
Old Man with a term used in praying to the sun, where the latter is 
addressed as old man in a different sense. The raven is a character 
often met with in their mythology, but seenw to be coniuaed with 
the Thunder Bird, a kind of an eagle being of the Plains Indians. 
However, the raven is not regarded aa the creator of the world as is 
the case in other parts of Western Canada. The greater part of the 
mythology of the Blackfoot consists of mythical accounts of the begin- 
linga of medicine bundles and societies and these accounts are import- 
iant parts of the rituals for the same. They are usually recounted in 
the ceremonies and the ceremony in turn is usually a kind of dramatic 
rendering of the incidents recounted in the myth. While these myths 
possess certain minor characteristics that may be recognized as Black- 
foot, their plots are practically identical with m^ha found among the 
Arapaho and the various divisions of the Sioux. A comparative 
study of the mythology of the- Arapaho, and the Blackfoot leads 
to the conclusion that the latter acquired the greater part of 
their ritualisic mythology from the Qroe Ventre, with whom th^ 
lived in peace for many years. On the other hand the Blackfoot have 
been in contact with the Cree from whom they seem to have borrowed 
Vituals and myths relating to the treatment of disease. However, it 
is impossible to come to any satisfactory conclusion as to the sources 
from which the Blackfoot mythology has been derived, because the 
Oros Ventre and the Cree are also of Algonquin stock from which it 
follows that the three tribes had a common origin, but there is rea- 
*Thiv«1b in North Amerioa, p. 348. , OoOqIc 
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son for belienDg that the Gros Ventre, as a part of the Arapaho, 
acquired the cnltare of the Flams first and then passed it on to the 
Blackfoot. It u inteieBtinff to note thai in like manner the Sarcee, an 
Athapascan tribe, lived with the Blackfoot so long that they acquired 
the Flaiiu culture. 



- 7. THE KOOTENAT INDIANS. 

Bt AiiEXahdeb F. Chahbeklaih, 

Habitat, tribal namet, etc. The Kootena; or Kitonatia Indians 
inhabit a pear-shaped region, having its apex at about 52° n. lat. in 
British Columbia, and extending at the base into northern Idaho 
and Montana, including the country about the Kootenay Lake and 
the head-waters of the rivers Kootenay and Columbia, lying between 
the Rockies and the Selkirk range. Their traditions suggest that 
they are comparatively modem intntders into this area from some 
quarter to the east of the Rockies, possibly around the head-waters 
of the Saskatchewan. The origin of the name Kootenay, — the 
Indians themselves use the form Kitontoa or Kuton&oa, — is unknown 
It appears first as Cattanakowes on the map accompanying Macken- 
zie's voyages (1801), and has been spelled since in a great variety of 
ways. Other former names of the Kootenay are Flatbows, Skalri, 
Lake Indians, etc. 

The Kootenay number about 650 in British Columbia and nearly 
as many in United States territory,' the largest group being con- 
nected with the Mission of St. Eugfene in the Upper Kootenay country 
The tribal or local divisions of the Kootenay are as follows : 

I. Upper Kootenay tribes including: 1, Agkiakgnuiinik, 
"people of the two lakes," settled about the upper Columbia lakea, 
chiefly at Windermere; 2, Aqk'amnik, "people of Aqk'am {Ft. 
Steele)," the Indians about Ft. Steele and the Mission of St. Eug^e; 
3, Tak'et aqkinuktleet aqkts'makinik, "people of the Tobacco 
Plains," called also Aqk'aneqonik, "Creek Indians," who live in 
Tobacco Plains to ihe soufh. II. Aqkotlatlqo, Indians of the Lower 
Kootenay, partly in British Columbia and partly in Idaho. III. 
Aqkiyenik, "people of the leggings," the Indians of Lake Pend 
d'Oreille. 

Relations with other peoples. Of the Salishan tribes to the west, 
north and south, the Kootenay have had more or less close 
relations with the Shuswap, whom they call TlitkatuwumtlaEt, 
"No shirts," because, when first met, they had no buckskin shirts 
like those of the Kootenay; the Okinagan, or Okinaken, also called 
KokEouk'ke; the Colville Indians, called Kaoptlenik, "those dwell- 
ing at the Falls;" Kalispelm, called Kanuktlatlam, "those who 
compress the side of the head," — in allusion to their head-flatten- 
ing custom. Of the Shahaptian stock, the Kootenay know in par- 
ticular the Nez Perce, whom they call Saptet, §aid to mean "grass- 
basket makers," and the Yakima, called Yaakima, for which a folk- 
etymology, "foot bent towards the instep" is offered. Of the 
Sioaan stock they are more or less acquainted with the Assiniboins, 
or Stoniea, called by them Tlutlamaska, or "Cut-throats," and also 
Outliipnk, and the Sioux, known as Katskagftlsak, "Charcoal legs." 
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Of A}gonkiaiL peoples they know especially the Blackfeet or 
Sfthantla, "Bad People," and the Ciees, called Gutski&we, "Liara." 
The Athaphaekan Sarceea, to them known aa Tsuoo, or Tcoko, and 
also Sakefkwan, come likewise within the range of their acquaint- 
ance. At the Columbia Lakes a small colony of Shuswaps (Ein- 
basketa) haa existed for a long time within Eootenay territory. 

With the Blackfeet and some others of the plains tribes, the 
Eootenay used to hunt the buffalo and at Tarious periods alliances of 
some importance must have existed between these Indians and the 
Eootenay. The Eootenay name of the Blackfeet hails from the 
time when these two peoplea indulged in the fierce wara still remem- 
bered by some of the surriTOrs of the days when these hereditary 
enemies so often took the war-path. Some intermarriages, however, 
have occurred between the Eootenay and the Blackfeet, besides alli- 
ances due to slavey, adoption, etc. Intermarriages have also taken 
place between the K.ootenay and the CoJville, Shuswap, Yakima, and 
even Cree. The Chinaman is known to the Eootenay as Gooktlam, 
"Tail-head," and the Indians share the feeling of the whites towards 
him. The negro, for whom the Eootenay have some dislike is simply 
Eamkokokotl, "Black." For white man the Eootenay employ the 
term Suyapi, which is identical with Nee Ferc6 eneapo, and is pro- 
bably a loan-word. 

In the palmy days of the fur-trade the Eootenay country was 
visited by individuals belonging to many Indian tribes, other than 
those noted, and the name "Eanaka," home by a Lower Eootenay, 
indicates that the Hawaiian employees may also have left traces of 
their presence among these Indians. 

The Eootenay word for "Indian" is aqkts'makinik, the ety- 
mology of which is uncertain. 

Phynoal characters. The Eootenay are among the tallest and 
best developed physically of the Indian tribes of British Columbia. 
Of the adult males measured in 1S91 by the present writer, two- 
thirds had statures lying between 1660 mm. (5 ft. 5 in.) and 1779 
mm. (5 It. 10 in.) and one-fourth exceeded 1739 mm. (6 ft. 8^ in.), 
the average being 1690 mm. (6 ft. 6J in.) One individual, a fine 
specimen of young manhood, son of an Upper Eootenay father and 
a Lower Eootenay mother, had a height of 1846 mm. (6 ft. } in.) 
The only three females measured (aged, respectively, 14, 18 and 40 
years) had statures of 1557 mm. (6 ft. 1 in.), 1570 mm. (6 ft. 1 4/6 in.) 
and 1682 mm. (6 ft. 2i in.) According to Beniker's classification, 
the Eootenay males belong among the peoples of "more than aver- 
age stature" and verv nearly among the peoples of "high stature." 

The cephalic indices of 70 males (five years of age and upward) 
ranged from 72 to 86 ; there were 21 cases above 80 and 8 below 75, 
while between 76 and 80 inclusi^ there were grouped 41 cases. The 
Eootenay thus tend to be mesaticephalic, with indications of the 
intermixture of a braehycephalic (ahort-headed) type. Of the indices 
of the 14 females measured, 12 were over SO, and 6 reached 86, 
while 2 were only 76, — ^this shows a decidedly braehycephalic type 
as compared with the males. The cephalic indices of the half-breeds 
(white-Eootenay), of whom 10 were measured, show for both sexes 
together a range from 70.5 to 84.9. The lowest cephalic index met 
vrith among the Eootenay was 70.5, in the case of the 14 year old 
daughter of a white father and a Lower Eootenay mother; the higjt-' 
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«8t was 86.6, in tKe case of a nine year old gixl from tlie Columbia 
Lakes tribe, whose seven year old sister had an index of 82.2. 

The average weight of 13 adult males (in their very liglit Bom- 
mer clothing) was 151 pounds, the two heaviest (the tall young 
Indian just Teferred to and another) tipping the scales at 177J and 
177 pounds. The few young children weighed seemed below the aver- 
age for similar ages among the whites. Between 10 to 20, however, 
the Indians kept up to the white average in weight, or rather some- 
what exceeded it. The writer's guide, who was 22 years old, weighed 
177 pounds and was 6 feet 7 inches tall. The limbs of the Eootenay 
appear to be in general well>shaped, but the hands are sometimea 
rather large and the legs in some oases bandy, the last possibly due 
to horse-riding, etc. The face is not infrequently spoiled by a dis- 
proportionaUy large mouth and thick lips, while the medium-eized 
ears are lengthened and distorted by the use of heavy earrings. The 
nose is often rather flat and the ncstrils sometimes so large as to 
give rise to nick-names among the Indians themselves. The face 
gives the impression of being broader than it really ia and the cheek- 
bones are often quite prominent. The forehead is generally broad 
and straight, and the chin well-formed in both stixes. The eyes 
are characteristically dark-brown, the hair straight and black 
(lighter in children and adults habitually bareheaded). A few cases 
of "wavy" hair were noted, and one Indian was niok-named "Corly- 
head." 

In spite of the custom of removing hair from the face and the 
body prevalent among these Indians several individuals (generally 
old persons) were met with who possessed small beards and mous- 
taches. 

The skin-color of the Kootenay is the "brown" or "red" char- 
acteristic of the North American Indian and easily distinguishable 
from the "yellow" of the Chinese found in the country. From these 
also the Eootenay are marked off by their general appearance. The 
so-called "Mongolian eye" is not conunon among them. 

In matters of physical endurance (e.g., walking, horse-riding, 
etc.), the Eoot«nay probably equal (or even surpass) the whites, bat 
in wrestling, jumping and other tests of strength, where "knack" 
tounts for a good deal, they appear to lag behind, more, perhaps 
through lack of knowledge and application than from absence of 
strength per te. 

TemperameTit, cktaracter, etc. While the Eootenay furnish 
examples of outbreaks of anger, jealousy, etc., there are probably 
not more numerous than would occur in an equally large group erit 
whites under like circumstances, though the absence of certain con- 
ventional restraints may seem to increase their magnitude and 
importance, and allow them fuller and more complete expression. 
The writer had personal experienicea of several instances (it Indian 
moroseness, resentment, anger and petulance. On the whole, how- 
ever, the Eootenay (especially the young men) gave evidences of a 
gay and lively temperament and a capacity for heartily enjoying 
themselves. They possess a certain sense of humor, and their feel- 
ing for the ridiculous, leads them to laugh at and make fun of the 
mistakes and blunders, and even the mishaps and accidents, of their 
fellows and of such strangers as may be among them. They are 
also fond of playing tricks which mate the victim anticipate great 
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dan^r, when only a "scare" iB intended. They find much ground 
for amoaement in the mistakes made by the whites in their «fiorts to 
learn the Indian language, especially when the miapronounced word 
suggests another, — a sort of unconscious pun. Their sense of humor 
appears also in their comments upon the whites and their actionSi 
in the descriptions of the characters in myth and legend, etc. The 
well-known dignity attaching to chiefs and other prominent per- 
sonages among the American Indians can also be observed among the 
Kootenay, as well as the expression of this dignity when "offended," 
although the most noteworthy example of this that came to the writ- 
er's knowledge was in the case of the leader of a small party of 
Blackfeet who were on a visit to the Kootenay, 

The Kootenay possess real affection for children, and it is by no 
means uncommon to see a man carrying a little child, or allowing it 
to play with him in right childish fashion. It is only since contact 
with the whites that some of these Indians have taken to chastieing 
severely their offspring. The embarrassments of love-making affect 
the young Kootenay mjuch in the same way as they do the white 
youth, as the writer had occasion to note in the conduct of the 
young Indian who was his guide, — he happened to be courting a 
maiden of his people, which faict was revealed by his features and 
his actions as surely as it would have been in the case of one of our 
race. He blushed frequently, as an Indian can. The writer was 
'much impressed by -the fidelity and sense of person^ attachment 
evidenced in his guide who was continually with him for several 
months. 

At the moment of separation this young Indian was affect«d to 
the point of tears and the farewell was one to be long remembered. 

The good-nature and rather high morality of the Kootenay were 
noted by the whites who came into contact with them in the first 
half of the ninetenth century, later on, the Lower Kootenay, who 
seem to have been less yielding to missionary infiuence, came to have 
not so good a reputation with the whites as had the Upper Kootenay. 
In 1888 the Indian authorities of the Dominion described (with some 
exaggeration) the latter as "a strictly moral, honest, and religious 
people." And in 1845, Father De Smet spoke equally well of the 
Kootenay among whom he labored as a missionary. The Upper 
Kootenay have resisted the temptation of strong drink better, per- 
haps, than almost any other Indian tribe of the country, and the 
morality of their women is distinctly higher than exists among many 
other tribes, for they have made special efforts to preserve them from 
the evil influence of lewd white men and the dissolute Indians of 
neighboring stocks. 

Intellect, tenses, etc. The Kootenay may be said to possess quick 
judgment, alert perception, good memory, and a rather high gen- 
eral intelligence, with a noticeable sense of curiosity, at least in 
regard to the actions and achievements of the whites. The Kootenay 
children at the Mission school of St. Eugene, near Ft. Steele, in the 
Upper Kootenay country, exhibited a marked Icapacity for learning 
to read and write the English language in a very brief period of 
time, and, even where no school influences have at all made them- 
selves felt, there exists among these Indians considerable ability 
(the writer secured several hundred specimens made for him by various 
individuals) in drawing with pencil on paper. This fact is all the 
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more interesting since few pictnre-writingB (if any) and other picio- 
graphic records are reported from the Kootenay. The writer believes, 
however, from stray obBervations of Indians and whites, that it is 
possible that these Indians may have had something like the "calen- 
dar records" known to the Plains Indians and described by Mooney 
and Bnseell as existing among the Kiowa, Pima, etc. The brief 
description given by one individual would perhaps justify snch a 
statement. The Eootenay have a "map-sense," and can both under- 
stand and interpret the chief features of the maps of the whites, and 
draw crude ones themselves of their own country, its rivers, etc. 

The Indiana' knowledge of their environment, the fauna and 
flora of the region, etc., is quite extensive. The writer's Kootenay 
gaide, a young man of 22, was able to give the native names (rf 
some 100 species of plants, many of which are, or were used for medi- 
cinal or industrial purposes. He also, at one sitting, gave the Indian 
names (with brief descriptions) of 13 varieties of fish, and 91 species 
and varieties of birds, besides the appellations and descriptions of 
the animals, etc., of the country. His descriptions of the various 
icntions of the Kootenay rM^ion, of the rivers, lakes and mountains 
were always accurate enough, and his sense of locality was marked. 

The senses of the Eootenay do not appear to exceed those of the 
whites except where practice and special "education" have made 
their influence felt. This is most noticeable in the case of sight and 
hearing. The taste of these Indians leads them to sometimes toler- 
ate the "soap-beri^," bat not nearly so much as do their neighbors, 
the Shuswap; it is very unpalatable to the whites. The taste ni 
whiskey is also considered "bad," and the "soap-berry" was some- 
times described as "tasting like had whiskey." The same term 
(kwistl&qane) is applied to "salt" and "vinegar." The writer's 
Indian guide developed a strong liking for orange marmalade, the 
taste of which appealed to him. For sugar, in any form, these 
Indians have a great desire. They have also taken to tea as a drink. 
Coffee and cocoa they likewise dnnk readily enough in addition to 
numerous "teas" and other herbal concoctions of a more or less 
medicinal nature in use among them from earlier times. The sense 
of smell plays a larger role among the Eootenay, perhaps, than witli 
many of the other Indian tribes of the country. Several plants are 
admired for their scent or perfume. One they apply to their nos- 
trils, or where it abounds, roll about on the ground, sniffing its fra- 
grance with evident delight; another they put into bags to use as 
pillows; a third is thrown on the fire to make "a good smell." 

The color-sense of the Kootenay, as revealed by their color- 
names, seems to be fairly well developed, and they have at least 
seven different color-names for describing horses. Color-names are 
also quite extensively nsed in the descriptions of birds, etc. 

An interesting side of the Indian mind was the perception by 
many of the members of the tribe of the object and intentions of the 
writer in investigating their language, customs, etc., and the recc^pii- 
tion of the value of placing these on record before the extiniction of 
the race. The sympathetic cooperation of the writer's guide and a 
number of other Indians was very encouraging, although their 
insistence upon his "getting everything right" was sometimes embar- 
rassing. 

Di3t,zcabyG00»:^Ic 
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Occupations, induitrieg, arts. In earlier days the Kootenay were 
famous hunters and joined the Blackfeet and other tribea in the 
great annual buffalo-hunt on the plains beyond the Rocky Moun- 
tains, memories of which still surriTc among them. They are still 
skilful in the hunting of bears, wolvea, deer and smaller animals, 
whose flesh serves them for food, while the skins are disposed of 
largely to the white traders. Before entering upon the great winter 
hunt, the Fpper Kootenay used to have a festival celebrated some 
time in December. This the Catholic missionaries have very aptly 
replaced with Ohristmas ceremonies, accomplishing the result by a 
not too sudden transition. The hospitality of the season was reen- 
forced by the custom of the tribe by which the hunter distributed 
the produce of the chase among hia relatives, friends, eto. Since 
the introduction of fire-arms, the old bow and arrow has practically 
disappeared (but some of the older men may still be seen with bow 
and quiver, and the children use small bows and blunt arrews to 
kill birds, etc.) It is said that in former times the "fool hen" was 
lassooed with nooses, and water-fowl, captured by means of a fibre 
net attached to a pole. 

Fishing is still a chief occupation of the Lower Kootenay in 
particular, the Upper Kootenay, except during the salmon-season, 
being less devoted to it, probably on account of their present situ- 
ation and their closer relation to the whites. Among the ways of 
fishing known to the Kootenay are the following: With hooks (form- 
erly of bone or gooseberry spines), through the ice with hook and 
line, driving the fish into the shallows by pounding on the ice, gaff- 
ing (now much nsed with modern appliances borrowed from the 
whites). The Lower Kootenay, who make much use of dried fish as 
food, obtain fish in large quantities by means of basket-traps and 
dams or weirs of sticks and wicker-work. Spearing fish was also 
much practiced by the Kootenay and at least three sorts of fiah-speara 
were in nse among them. 

The Lower Kootenay, who are leas subject to the infiuence and 
control of the whites, are more given to river-life than the Upper 
Kootenay. Both now own many horses, but the former have become 
more sedentary and some of them, e. g., Isidore (chief in 1891) even 
possess good ranches. Many of them make a living by acting as sur- 
veyors, transporters, guides, etc., for the white population, miners 
and others. A few "prospect" for gold. 

The "lodges" of the Kootenay were of two sorts, the skin-cov- 
ered tepee of poles, called aqkitlanam, and the tanatl, or tent of 
rush-mats. Communal dwellings were unknown. 

Three names for canoes are current in Kootenay: tcfk'eno 
(canoe of pine or spruce b^rk), statlam (dug-out), a word borrowed 
from one of the neighboring Salishan tongues; yftktsometl (other 
than dug-out canoes). The typical canoe of the Kootenay, called 
yaktsometl, is of the so-called "Amur river variety," being pointed 
at both end under water. They are very skilfully navigated by the 
Indians. 

The "axes" of the Kootenay were made in early days of flint, 
or of elkhom; knives also of like materials; needles, awls of the 
small leg-bones of animals, etc. Hammera of stone have not yet dis- 
appeared altogether; for pounding a roundish stone wrapped in skin 
was often used. Tobacco-pipes of stone, little ornamented, were 
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formerly mach more in ase, the material being procured largely 
from tbe Lower Kootenay country. 

The only general musical instrument of the Kootenay is the drum 
(made of skin stretched over a stick bent into a circle), now common 
only among the Lower Kootenay, and manufactured by the Aqkayegik 
tribe. Formerly the Kootenay are said to have possessed a sort of 
reed pipe and a bone flute. In their gambling eonga sticks are beaten 
upon a log. 

The art of basketry was formerly much more cultivated by the 
Kootenay, and is passing away altogether among the Upper Kootenay 
tribe. Water-tight baskets (of varied form, siee, stain and ornamen- 
tation) of split roots are still made by the Lower Kootenay. Baskets, 
etc., are also made of birch bark. 

From skins treated with deer's brains moccasins, shirts, etc., are 
made. The dress of the Lower Kootenay is more primitive than that 
of the Upper. Even when they assume the dress of the whites many 
Indians continue to wear the old breech-clout. Wolf-skin bands 
around the forehead were an ancient head-dress. Others were caps 
' of skunk-fur, and of the feathers and skin of the loon. Hair-dressing 
in braids (now three, formerly two) is common, Among person^ 
ornaments and charms were noticed the following : Ear-rings of shell, 
necklaces of bear's teeth and other amulets, feathers of the owl, chick- 
en-hawk, etc. ; strings and strips of cloth, silk, fur, ribbons, etc., the 
most prized being strips of weasel fur. At present personal ornamen- 
tation of this sort is rather profuse (finger-rings are now also much in 
vogue). In earlier times necklaces made from a certain shell found 
in the rivers of the Lower Kootenay region were much worn. Since 
contact with the whites bead and silk ornamentation of clothing, etc., 
has become wide-spread. Face-painting is still much in use among 
the Lower Kootenay. The Kootenay have the reputation of being 
enormous eaters, and have come to be fond of the SteA of horses, cattle, 
etc., even, in some cases, where no white man would touch it. They 
are also to be counted among the peoples of the globe who consider the 
louse infesting tbe human head a dainty morsel. 

Of the plants of their environment they have made considerable 
use for food (service-berry, wild gooseberry, huckleberry, strawberry, 
soap-berry; wild onion, root of orange lily and several other plants; 
mushroom, lichens, tree-moss, gum and inside bark of larch; various 
tea-shrubs and tobacco herbs), economic (several plants, including 
"Indian hemp," for fibre, strings, etc. ; lichens and roots for dyes), and 
medicinal purposes (for sore eyes birch bark, Oregon grape root, dog- 
wood, etc. ; for consumption, coughs, etc., various "tea-plants," etc. ; 
for wounds, cuts, bruises, decoctions of several barks, leaves, etc.) 

Health and disease. The hygienic institution of the "sweat- 
bath" was in full flourish among the Kootenay, the name of the 
"sweat-house" being wiseyatl. Among the Kootenay venereal dis- 
eases are not at all common. The most prevalent affections are con- 
sumption (and related diseases) and eye troubles, the latter due to the 
smoke of the lodges, etc. ; scrofula, running sores on the face and neck, 
are also not uncommon. Goitre, warts, toothache (not frequent) 
were also noted. Two deaf and two blind Indians were met with and 
several "hermaphrodites" were said to exist among the various tribes. 
Tattooing for medical purposes has been introduced among the Koot- 
enay by the Chinese "doctors," to whom they now often have re- 
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coarse. Tlie nostrumB of the white man also find vogue among these 
Indians. The "cure" practiced by their own shamans was of the char- 
acteristic "medicine man" sort — blowing and sucking, pinching and 
manipulating, etc. 

Games and amusem.ents. A favorite amusement of the Lowm: 
Kootenay on Sunday afternoons ia "horae-running," i.e., driving the 
horses to and fro on the great grassy plain for "the fun of it." In 
this even small boys taie part. Breaking stubborn horses, a task of 
the young men, affords the onlookers abundant grounds for merriment 
and sarcasm. Both on land and in the water, the children play in 
imitation of their elders, who fashion for them toy canoes, weapons, 
implementB, etc. The writer found a little Upper Kootenay boy 
playing hide-and-seek with a little white girl in the most approved 
style. A sort of round game with song and action was in use among 
the children. The word for "doll" in Kootenay, tlinkoiyam, eeems 
to mean "plaything," 

The Lower Eootenay are still much addicted to gambling, as 
were formerly also the Upper Kootenay, who have been largely 
weaned from it by missionary influences. - It is among the former 
that the great gambling game survived in 1891. It is the widespread 
stick-guessing game, in the pursuit of which Indians have been known 
to pledge and lose everything they possessed, including even their 
clothes and their wives. The game of tek lasts for days at a time, and 
with it are cocitected many songs and dances. 

Social and political organization. The Kootenay are remarkable 
for the simplicity of their social structure, which contrasts strikingly 
with the very complicated systems of some of the other tribes and 
peoples of British Columbia. There are, apparently, no evidences of 
the present or past existence among them of clan systems, totemic in- 
stitations, secret societies, etc. Each local or tribal community 
seems to have had a chief (the term in use, nasohe, or nasukwen, sig- 
nifies, literally, "the good, or strong one"). This ofiice (to be held 
only by males who had reached the age of 30) was hereditary, but the 
people had always the right to select some other of the family when 
the heir was incompetent or unworthy, or refused the chiefship. It 
would seem that the "medicine men" sometimes infiuenced the selec- 
tion. The power of the chief was limited by the advice and action 
of his council. In former days there was also elected a "buffalo- 
chief," whose authority extended over the great hunting expeditions. 
In the old days slavery existed, the victims being chiefiy women and 
children captured in wars with the Blackfeet, etc. They were not 
cruelly treated. The social position of woman among the Kootenay 
did not differ much from that accorded her by the surrounding tribes, 
and in the old days polygamy was in vogue. Girls were thought fit 
to many at 1&, boys at 20. The husband could send back his wife to 
her people within a year, if found bad or unsatisfactory. Adultery 
was not severely punished, the guilty woman being marked by the 
loss of one of the braids of her hair, which the offended husband cut 
off. Marriage of first cousins was forbidden. Divorced women and 
widows were allowed to re-marry. 

Adoption by marriage and by residence was in use, and relatives 
took good care of orphans, brothers of sisters, etc. Women could 
hold property, and to the women and children went the lodge and its 
cootenta on the death of the father; horses, canoes, weapons, etcy^r^ 
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went to the male children of age. In earlier days, if the deceased 
left no relatives, it ia said, a "strong man" took poseession of his pro- 
perty. Private property in land was unknown. The debts of a 
dead man were paid by his relatives, a custom which worked to the 
advantage of the white traders. Descent seems to have been traced 
through the mother. Murder was punished by the death of the of- 
fender at the will of the relatives of the victim. A sort of composi- 
tion by wergild was also known. 

Religion and tuperstition. The highest aspect of the religion of 
the Eootenay seems to be a species of "sun worship" on the way to- 
ward the recognition of an ever-ruling and beneficent spirit. The 
pagan Kootenay believed that the dead go to the sun, and that at some 
time in the future they would come back to meet the Indians at Lake 
Pend d'Oreille, in northern Idaho. At this place the various Koot- 
enay tribes used to meet at a festival, with many dances, which lasted 
for days, but was held at rare intervals. On their way thither, all 
who were not engaged in family or tribal disputes danced sun-wiae 
round a fire — the rest the opposite way. Formerly, it is said, the 
first-born child was sacrificed to the sun for the welfare of the whole 
family, the first joint of the finger cat off, and other like offerings 
made. But a good deal of this may have been imitated from the 
Blackfeet, with whom they were so long in close contact, A sur- 
vival of "snn worship" is to be noted in the ceremonial wutitlwatlak- 
oine, "making the sun smoke." Prayers seem also to have been 
offered to the son. 

The Eootenay believe in the existence of spirits in everything ani- 
mate and inanimate, and at death the spirits oi Indians may enter any 
object or creature whatsoever. The touch of the spirits causes dis- 
ease and death. Spirits of the dead return to visit their friends. 
Formerly sacrifices were made to the spirits of mountains and forests 
to seoure success in hunting, etc. The mountain spirit, especially, 
figures in myth and legend. The shaman, nipihdka, gets his name 
from the fact that he has to do with the spirits (nipii{^, to whom he 
prays and whom he invokes by set ceremonies to reveal to him matters 
for prophecy, give him power to cure disease, etc. The Eootenay 
shamans seem to have impressed many of the whites with their "aa- 
tanic power" in the early days. They are said to have been initiated 
in the woods with fasting, and were believed to be able to kill animals 
at a distance by merely glancing at them. 

The birth ceremonies of the Kootenay were, probably, connected 
with such "sun worship" as existed. Segregation of girls at ma- 
turity, with certain food taboos, was in vogue. In former days the 
dead were buried with considerable ceremony, loud shrieking being a 
part of the mourning rites. The property of the deceased was buried 
with him or hung on a tree near his grave. Sometimes the burial 
took place on low lands, which were covered with water when the 
river ran high. 

Mythology and Folk-lore. The Eootenay have a considerahle 
number of cosmologic and explanatory myths. The sun, regarded as 
a woman, was made by the coyote (or, by other accounts, the chicken- 
hawk), the moon (looked upon ae a man), by the chicken-hawk. The 
stars are Indians, who have been taken up into the sky, or reached it 
in some way or other. The Great Bear ts a female grizzly, the Milky 
Way, the "dog's trail." The thunder is caused by a great bird, the 
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shootng mt w^oae anowa makes tke Kjlitnirij X^ e«y«4e gairv liis 
daughter, when slie married the thunder, the clouds fur a hianket. 
There is a characteristic deluge legend in which the rhioken-bawk (a 
man) figures, together with a monster who ravishes his wife, and 
whose death leads to the catastrophe. In some version o* *'its tale 
the "monster" is a lake-animal or a fish. 

The Eootena; have man; animal tales in which the co;ot« (prairie- 
wolf) is the chief figure; he caused the first prairie-fire, got thrown 
into fire by the chicken-hawk (whence his singed fur), got his mouth 
burned by trying to emoke the buffalo's pipe, appeased the mountain 
spirit, ran a race with the fox, etc. Other prominent animals are 
the grizdy, the fox, the "mountain lion," the skunk, the wolf and the 
buffalo. Of birds the principal figure is the chicken-hawk (A.ccipiter 
Cooperi) ; the owl is represented as an old woman who steals children. 
The butterfly is mistaken by the coyote for a man instead of a woman, 
and the cricket is the coyote's younger brother. The frog (grand- 
mother of the chipmunk) cheats the deer in a race. 

There are many legends of giants and similar monsters. Also 
two interesting stories of "Seven Heads" and "Lame Knee," which 
approach in nature and content the European folk-tale. 

The Kootenay have, likewise, some folk-lore in relation to the 
cries of birds (owl, robin, tomtit, etc.). For further information con- 
cerning the Eootenay Indians consult the following: — 

F. Boas : Einige Sagen der Eootenay. Yerh. der Berliner anthrop. 
Oesellschaft, 1891, pp. 161-172; Kootenay Indians, in Eeport of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science, 1889. A. F. 
Chamberlain : Report on the Kootenay Indians of South-Eastem Brit- 
ish Columbia. Eeport of the British Association, 1892, pp. 549-611; 
Kootenay Indians, American Antiquarian, 1893, pp. 29Z-29i, 1894, 
pp. 271-274, 1896, pp. 68-72; Kootenay "Medicine Men." Joum. of 
Ajner, Folk-Lore, 1902, pp. 95-99; articled on Kootenay language, etc., 
in American Anthropologist, 1894, 1900-1904, Archivio per I'Antro- 
pologia 1893, Yerhand. der Berliner anthrop. GesellBehaft, 1893, 1896, 
Proceedings of the Amer. Assoc. Adv. Science, 1894, 1895; Tales of 
the Kootenay Indians, Mem. Intern. Congr. Anthrop. (1893), pp. 282- 
284. E. F. Wilson: The Kootenay Indians; Joum. Amer. Folk-Lore, 
Yol. III. ((1890), pp. 10-12. and also Our Forest Children, Yol. IIL 
(1889-1890), J.Maclean: The Kootenay Indians in "Canadian Savage 
Folk," (1896), pp. 137-148. P. J. De Smet, in "New Indian Sketches 
(1863)," pp. 90-91, 104-lir, 118-126. Ross Cox in "Adventuws on 
the Columbia River (1831)," Yol. II. pp. 162-156. Prince Max. of 
Wied-Neuwied in "Travels (Trans. Lloyd, 18-41)," pp. 242-248, 272- 
279, and Appendix. 0. T. Mason: Pointed Canoes of the Kutenai 
and Amur. Rep. TT, §. Nat. Mus., 1899, pp. 523-637. 
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8. THE CANADIAN D^N^S. 

Bt the Rev. A. G. Mohicb, O.M.I. 

If Alaska were politically one with Canada, as it is geograph- 
ically, we could say without hesitation that, as regards territory, the 
I)4nes are the most important of all the aboriginal races withmj,^ 
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the Dominion. The Algonquin are close competitorB for territorial su- 
premacy, but there is no doubt that the area occupied by the former ia 
more eztenBiTe within the same political division.* Being so remote 
from civilization, the Den^a cannot boast bo thrilling a history an 
some of the Algonquin tribes; but their very isolation from dis- 
integrating influences and the compactness of their ancestral domain 
render them so much the more attractive to the ethnologist. It 
stands to reaBon that the more the student of anthropological lore 
strayB from long established settlements by repreaentatives of our 
own blood, the more genuinely aboriginal must be the life, man- 
ners and customs of the natives he will meet. 

If we add to this consideration that, in accordance with their 
wonderful receptiveness, the Denes have appropriated many of the 
sociological peculiarities of the heterogeneous tribes with which they 
have been in contact, it will soon become apparent how extremely 
interesting a close study of those Indians must be. 

By D^o^B is meant that ^reat family of American aborigines 
wrongly called AthapaskauB, Tinn4 or Tinneh by scholars who think 
it proper to designate it by an Anglicized Cree word, and by tra- 
vellers who, in their ignorance of its dialects, take some disfigured 
form of word-endings for its national name.t Dene means men, or 
people, and when that nation assumes that apparently pretentious 
appellation, it simply follows the example of many other divisions 
of mankind, such as the Eskimos, the Aleuts, the Hurons, Bome 
Garib tribes, the Tungus of northern Ablu, the Ainos of Japan, etc. 
Now, is it logical to call a people by a hybrid wo, d, of which it 
knows nothing itself, and which does not represent (be thousandth 
part of the territory it claims as its own, when it already posse.isea a 
name, which is easy of pronunciation and fully representative!' 

And here let us premise that tribes of that race' are to be found 
all the way from the sunny plains of Mexico to the frozen steppes 
of the Eskimos, important otF-shoots of the family tree having taken 
root at irregular intervals throughout the western or Pacific States 
of the American Union, This essay shall embrace only those which 
have remained within the limits of our own Dominion. 

Their habitat extends practically from, the month of the 
Churchill Biver in the east, following the course of that stream in 
a southwest direction; then, by 54" latitude, up to the sources of the 
Northern Saskatchewan, where their southern boundaries cross the 
Itocky Mountains into British Columbia. Within that Province 
they are to be found as far south as the Lillooet range of mountains, 
by about 51° 30**. North of that line their representatives occupy 
the entire country up to the Arctic Ocean and the Strait of 
Behring, with the exception of narrow strips of land claimed by the 

'Pow«1I'b ethiic^raphicBl map, which aocompaniea his important paper on 
the olasaification of the aborininal stocks north of Mexico (Seventh Ann. Rep. 
Bureau of Ethnol.), invaluable as it ia otherwise, must nevertheless be pro- 
notinced mialeading, inasmuch as it gives to the Crees the territory adjacent 
to Lakes Caribou, Wollaston, Gold, and Is1e-it-la-CrosBe which belongs to « 
D^ng tribe. This makes a difference of fully five degrees of latitude and as 
manj of longitude. The land of the Eskimos is also made thereby to project 
too far wrath along the HackenEie. On the other hand, it attributes to the 
"D^aiB several spots on the littoral of Alaska which are in reality settled by 
Eskimos. 

tThis qnestion is fully treated in my "Notes on the Western Dto^," pp, 
8-10. Trans. Can. Institute, vol. IV. .~~ , 
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EBkimoa on Hudson Bay, tlie polar aea and round Alaska, while the 
Pacific coast is also throughout settled by heterogenous stocks. 

I. 

The difEerent triloes into which the Canadian Dfinis are divided 
are, from north to south ; 

1st. The Loucheux, the Quarrellers of Sir Alexander Macken- 
zie, BOmetimes, but wrongly called Kutchin, whose habitat extends 
from the frontiers of the Eskimos' fishing grounds to 67'' of latitude 
north, and between Anderson River in the oast and abnoet the Pacific 
Ocean, throughout the lower Mackenzie and the vast forests of 
Alaska. They number some 5,600 souls, forming according to Petitot," 
thirteen distinct subdivisions based moetly on linguistic peculiarities. 

2nd. The Mountaineers, or Eta-go'tinne, who roam throughout 
the valleys within the Eockies, Population about 300, 

3rd. The Hares, a timid tribe among not any too valiant con- 
geners, whose hunting grounds lie along the Anderson and the Msc- 
farlane fiivers, from the northern shores of Great Bear Lake. They 
may be 600, with five subtribes. They were originally famous for 
the smartness of their conjurers. 

4th. The Dog-ribs, who hunt to the number of nearly 1,150 
souls, between Great Slave Lake and Great Bear Lake, east of the 
Maokenzie, as far as the Coppermine Biver. They pretend to be the 
ofispring of a dog : hence their name. 

5th. The STaves, whose numbers are about the same, are divided 
into five subtribes. Their habitat may be described as lying 
between the western shores of Great Slave Lake, along the banks of 
the Mackeneie, as far as the outlet of Great Bear Lake. They ore 
also found along, the Liard Eiver, east of the Rocky Mountains. Sir 
John Franklin called them Strong Bow Indians, and their present 
name, which betokens the poor opinion of their manliness entertained 
hj their neighbors, is due to the Crees of the south. 

6th. The Tellow-knives may number 600. They are the Rcd- 
£nives of Biohardson, the Copper Indiana of Heame and Franklin. 
Their original habitat, the valley of the Coppermine, explains the 
nature of their name. Alone of all the DSn6 tribes, they formerly 
boasted the possession of copper tools, wrought out of pieces of that 
metal they found scattered on the slopes of a particular mountain. 
They now roam chiefiy over the barren steppes to the northeast of 
Great Slave Lake. 

7th. Closely allied to the above are the Cariboo-eaters, an 
important tribe numbering 1,700 individuals or thereabouts, whose 
territory comprises the waste lands east of Lakes Cariboo, Wollaaton 
and Athabaska. The trading post of Fond du Lac, on the latter, may 
be considered their commercial rendezvous. 

8th. The Chippewayans are divided into the Athabaskans, who 
hunt around Lake Athabaska, as well as along Slave Eiver, and the 
Chippewayans proper, who dwell on the shores of Lakes Isle-^-la- 
CroBse, Cold and Heart, They form an aggregate of about 4,000 souls. 

9th. The Nahanais are, like the Loucheux, distributed over both 
sides of the Rocky Mountains, though their main seaA is west thereof 

'Monooraphit det Dini-Dindjii, p. xz, and other works. Fr. Petitot la 
our main antlioritr on the distribution of the northeastem D^n^. 
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They fonn a total not short of 1,000 persona, whose liabitat ia the 
Stickine Eiver and trihntaries, ia northern British Colombia, from 
Tahltan, near Telegraph Creek, np to Dease Biver and the Upper 
Liard, some distance east of the Rockies. 

10th. The Beavers, who might be ctmsidered a Babdivision of 
the SSkanaia (see No. 13), are now the aboriginal inhabitants of the 
vast plains along Peace Biver, immediately to the east of the Sochy 
Uountains. Their nambers are not much more than 660 sonla. 

11th. The Sarcees are likewise an offshoot of the Sekanais, the 
roBolt of a second scission from the parent tree dne to a difference 
caused by a trivial offense.* They are now incorporated within 
the Blackfoot Confederation, to the number of 190 souls, and their 
present seat is about five miles south-south-west of Calgary. 

All the following are western D^n^s, within the limits of British 
Columbia : 

12th. The Sekanais, whose original home was east of the Rocky 
Mountains, and who, tor all linguistic purposes, have remained east- 
em SHa.6a, are now practically western members of the great abor> 
iginal family under study. After the double secession above recorded 
and the ravages of want to which the paucity of their economical re- 
sources exposes them, they have dwindled to some 450 souls. Their 
principal trading posts are to-day Forts McLeod and Grahame. The 
abuse of fire-arms newly in the possession of the eaetemmost portion 
of the tribe was the final cause of the exodus westward and of the 
formation of the Beavers into a distinct tribe. 

13th. Immediately to the west of the Sekanais, on Babine Lake 
and along the Bulkley valley down to French and Morice Lakes, are 
the Babines, a tribe numbering 530 souls, south of which are 

14th. The Carriers, who, like the preceding, are semi-sedentary. 
Their villages are to be found between Tremblay Lake in the north 
and Alexandria, a distance of two degrees and a half of latitude. 
Present population, 970. 

15th. Finally, we have the Chilcotins, the southernmost of all 
the Canadian D6n6s, whose habitat is immediately south of the Car- 
rier territory, on either side of the river after which they are called. 
Since the advent of the whites contagious diseases and other causes 
have reduced to some 460 their numbers which, but forty years ago, 
were fully 1,600. 

To the above we might perhaps add the Ts'Ets'aut, an offshoot of 
the great D^n4 stem, wnich Dr. F. Boas discovered some time ago 
on Portland Inlet. But these have long since lost their tribal auton- 
omy, if they ever possessed it, and for that reason they may be ne- 
glected without impropriety in cojnmoa with a small band, appar- 
ently of Cbilcotin descent, who, till some years ago, resided among 
the Salish of the Nicola valley. 

n. 

This enumeration is in itself sufficient to give an idea of the 
great importance to the ethnologist of the D^n^ family, even though 
we do not take into consideration its southern half wi^in the United 
States. A people covering such an immense territory, under bo dif- 
ferent climes and with so many distinct dialects, which originally 
*8ee mj "Notes on the 'W«stern D^nfis," p. 19. Trsns. C»n. Inat., 
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rendered social and commercial interconne difficult, is bound to ex- 
hibit nomeroua points of dissimilarity, 

Consideied from a pbysiological standpoint, the Iioacheux are 
ondonbtedly the beat representatives of the human species within its 
fold. Tall and well formed — moat of their hunters who frequent . 
Peel River Fort bein^ over six feet in height — they have regular fea- 
turea, with high foreheada, fine aparkZing eyea, moderately high 
oheek-bonea and a fair complexion. 

Their neighbors to the south and east of the Kooky Mountains 
cannot boaat such a good physique. They are generally dolichoce- 
phalic, though with receding foroheadB, prominent cheek-bonea, noses 
of an aquiline type and yet abnormally broad at the base. Their 
mouths are wide, and fumiahed with well set and very white teeth; 
their Hpa, apparently too long, give them a quaai-prognathio appear- 
ance, when they are not ungracefully parted, leaving the mouth op^i, 
while their china are either pointed and slightly curred up, or reced- 
ing, eapecially in cases of real prognathism. 

The Dog-riba and the Slavea met by A. Mackenzie were "a meagre 
ngly, ill-made people, particularly about the legs, which are very 
clumsy and covered witii scabs."* Altogether, the impression they 
made on the great explorer was not very favourable, and they also 
seem to have been rather unhealthy, owing mostly to their want of 
cleanliness. 

In the weat the phyaical differencea of the Dene tribes are still 
sharper, relatively to the various tribes. While the Carriers are in 
atature perhape above the average and stoutly built, with coarse fea- 
tures, thick lipa, prominent chins, indices generally more brachy- 
cephalic than otiierwise, and noses straight with extended nostrils, 
the Sekanais, their immediate neighbours in the northeast, have fine, 
almost delicate features, wiry limbs, well^ formed and sometimes 
rather long noses, thin lipa alightly protruding, and very amall eyes 
deeply aonk in their sockets. Their size and weight are certainly 
much below the average. On the other hand, the Chilcotins and 
Babinea are short and broad, with heavy features and flattish faces, 
though the women of the latter have abnormally round and fat heads 
with remarkably thick lipa. The fair sex is more attractive among 
the Nahanais of the north, who enjoy an even whiter complexion 
which, in many cases, is not far from rosy. 

Though all the tribes are always more or leas swarthy in appear- 
ance, they are nevertheleaa much whiter, and, as a rule, better look- 
ing, than the Salish tribes of southern British Columbia, especially 
after a stay of some time at home. 

The principal traita common to all the divisions of the D6n6 race^ 
are the black and straight hair, prominent cheek-bones, dark eyes,t 
small hands and feet, which seem to be the heritage of all the Ameri- / 
can aborigines. . 

Previous to the advent of the whites among them, longevity was 
the rule rather than the exception. But the importation of farin- 
aceous foods, strong drinks and consequent vices, not to speak of the 
more sedentary character of their lives, unaccompanied by the hy- 

"ToragM from Hontresl to fho Frozen and Fsoific Oceana," vol. I, 
Toronto reprint. 

tSo dark indeed that in jonng children btmi tha white of the ej«e is 
noticeably tinged with blue, as if this was a reflection of the Instroas blsok 
of the iris. , Google 
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gienic precautions this should entail, generally prove too much for 
their constitutions. The chief diseases to which they are subject are 
pulmonary complaints, rheumatism, vitiated blood and, last not least, 
fear and ima^^ation. I know personally of cases when otherwise 
healthy individuals died because they thought they had seen in their 
rambles tiirough the woods a fabulous animal whose appearance is 
believed to portend evil, and of others who were convinced that they 
were the victims of the ill-will of persona supposed to be endowed 
with malefic powers. On the other hand, I am almost as sure that 
some should have died who survived through the efFects of their strong 
faith in my medical and other abilities. Dowie and his adepts would 
certainly find a splendid field for their operations among these pri- 
mitive children of oatare. 

III. 

As a means of enhancing their natural charms, most of the tribes 
had but lately recourse to tattooing. But this was always restricted 
to the face and wrists, and it had never the same connection with clans 
or totemic ideas as has been noticed on the coast of the northern 
Pacific Ocean. A few lines from the lower lip to the bottom of tho 
chin or horizontally across the cheeks, with possibly a cross or the 
symbolic emblem of a bird on each temple, supplemented by addi- 
tional, but shorter, bars above the bridge of the nose, were the style 
most in vogue among the women, whilst the men more often omitted 
the tatooing of the chin, which they generally replaced by some em- 
blematic device on either side of the mouth. They also painted their 
faces, especially on ceremonial occasions or when animated by evil 
dispositions. A species of red ochre or vermilion did duty on joyful 
occasions, while a figure daubed an with charcoal told of warlike or 
murderous designs. Among the Loucheux both colours were often 
concurrently used in stripes along the nose, the forehead or the 
cheeks, according to the whim of the individual. 

Nasal and aural pendants of dentalium shells or haliotis were 
also much in vogue, while, among the Loucheux and partially also 
the Carriers, two, sometimes three, long shells of that description 
with juxtaposed smaller ends passed through the septum were pre- 
ferred. These were replaced among the Slaves wad I>og-rib Indiana 
by a goose quill or a smpll piece of wood. 

To those ornaments the Babine women sttll added a bone or wood 
labret, thereby giving to the lower lip a prominence which made of 
the belles of the past generation vmtable caricatures. Ear-rings 
of a peculiar pattern were then the exclusive apanage of men of rank. 
Finally, youth, rank or social aspirations delighted in shell necklacee 
and bracelets of wood, horn, bone or, in later times, copper. 

When not in mourning, both sexes wore their hair long and 
parted in the middle. The men had it tied in a knot and falling down 
to the shoulders, or when in repose, twisted behind the head, much 
after the manner of the Chinese, while the women preferred to plait 
it m two tresses, falling on their breasts, and often adorned with 
strings of dentalium shells or of glass beads obtained from the fur 
traders. In some of the eastern tribes this latter style was followed by 
both men or women. 

In common with most American aborigines and even the natives 
of the eastern Asiatic littoral, the D6n4s have as a rule a few straggl- 
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ing hairs on the apper lip and the chin, which were sedulously 
plucked with tiny tweezers made of horn before the introduction of 
«opper, which replaced with them the knives which the Chukchee use 
for the same purpose.* It is but right to add, however, that among 
some of the western tribes individuals are occasionally found with quite 
heavy beards; but these are, as among the North Asiatic races, almost 
always coarse, black and straight, hardly ever soft or curly. A few 
half-blonde beards are, however, noticed even with persons of un- 
doubted full D4ne blood. 

As to their wearing apparel, it originally consisted for the men 
of a breech-clout of tanned skin, over which a shirt-like vestinent of 
l>eaver, lynx or marmot skin with the fur next to the body was worn. 
Among the Slaves and the Dog-ribs this was more commonly of moose 
akin. These shirts or jackets were cut evenly round and thigh-high 
among the Chippewayans and other eastern tribes, with the exception 
of the Louchenx, whose frocks were pointed in front and behind, for 
the men, while those of the women had slightly larger appendages 
behind, but none in front. A graceful fringe hanging round the bottom 
of all thtne garments, pointed or not, adorned the costume of the 
various tribes. 

Over this rows of beads, dentalinm shells, or, in some tribes, 
dyed porcucine quills along the seams, with occasional bands painted 
across the breast and shoulders contributed to give elegance and de- 
note rank or wealth, A pair of leggings reaching to the thighs, 
together with moccasins of patt«m and material varying according to 
the tribe, and which were sewed to the leggings among the Loucheux 
and some eastern Den^s, completed the costume. In cold weather a 
robe of furs or a blanket of woven rabbit skins was at times thrown 
over the frock and kept round the waist by means of a belt furnished 
with a quantity of beaver teeth, bear or caribou claws or, in later 
times, thimbles and brass shells which produced in walking a jingling 
sound quite appreciated by the native ear. 

For a head-dress the aborigines of the lower Mackenzie valley 
had a stripe of skin passing round the head as a bandeau, which was 
replaced in British Columbia by a cap usually made of small ground- 
hog skins. The skin of the head of a deer was formerly used for a like 
purpose, among the Chippewayans. 

I must not forget their mittens, which, under such inclement 
climes, form quite an important part of their dress. They are of 
dressed skin, and usually hang from the neck by a skin cord passing 
over the shoulders, thongh with the primitive Chippewayans they 
were sometimes sewn to the sleeves of the coat. 

rv. 

As with the physical characteristics of the various tribes, so it is 
with their mental faculties; great divergencies tell of the deep 
influence of their environment. For manliness and other kindred 
qualities the Loucheux have no superiors among the Canadian D£n6s, 
though they are treacherous enough towards their enemies and can be 
as cruel as any other redskins. They are more cleanly in their per- 
sons and, as a rule, more humane in their treatment of the women 
than most American aborigines. The Hares and Slaves are noted for 
■"Ten months among the Tents of the Tuski," p. 37. London, 1863. O 
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tieir timidity, whicli is carried to the point of being ridiculous, Thie 
quality is, however, more or leaa shared by all the divisiosa of the Dend 
stock, whose members are living in constant distrust of one another, 
and especially of people of different tribes, whom they represent to 
themBelves as continually lurking in the woods with evil designs. 

None could lay claim to great natural veracity. Exaggeration or 
depreciation, according to the dictates of their personal interests, 
seem to be part and parcel of their very nature; but the Dog-Ribs and 
the Hare Indians deserve to be pointed out as absolutely devoid of 
any feeling of shame when detected '"n the act of lying, though no 
more scorching insult can be imagined for any D4n^ than the epi- 
thets liar and thief. 

We may as well confess, hoiwever, that, when not spoiled by, 
commerce with unprincipled whites, the members of all the tribes, 
except perhaps the Carriers and the Chilcotins, are remarkably honest, 
especially when dealing with representatives of their own tribal divi- 
sions. It ie customary with them to leave on well beaten trails or 
cache up in the trees provisions, personal goods, traps, snares, snow- 
shoes and other property, which is there as safe as within the dwell- 
ings of the owner. On the other hand, I know of a Nahanai who 
travelled twelve full miles through a thick forest, simply in order to 
return one bunch of matches which the white trader had given him, 
by mistake he thought, over and above what was due him. 

The Dog-Bib and Hares are of a mild and rather indolent dis- 
position, obliging and hospitable, in fact spending much of their time 
in dancing and singing. Xay, if we are to credit Sir John Frank- 
lin,* the former are even noted for their kindness to the weaker sex, 
an attitude which is the more remarkable as it is rare among the 
B^n^. As to the Chippewayans, they are far from being so consider- 
ate in their ways towards women. Tet they are strongly religious, or 
rather superstitious, in temperament. 

Within British Columbia, the Carriers are proud, touchy and 
naturally progressive, the S^kanais naive, honest and credulous, the 
Babines loquacious and stubbornly attached to their ancestral cus- 
toms, while the Chilcotins are energetic, violent and somewhat prone 
to profligacy. 

Taken as a whole, however, it may be said that the D6n6 race 
within the limits of Canada is religiously inclined, of a timorous 
nature and kindly disposition, which, as usual in such cases, does 
not preclude occasional outbursts of anger, when the most revolting 
deeds mav be conunitted. So timid, indeed, are these aborigines 
that, according to Sir John Bichardson, not even the possession of ' 

/ fire-arms would embolden them "to risk an encounter with the Eskimo 

I__j)owmen. T 

While thus their mental activities appear to be dormant, their 
senses are highly developed. I remember reading that the keen- 
ness of the American Indian's senses had been greatly exaggerated. 
He that penned that remark could certainly not have been, lite 
the present writer, travelling for over twenty years with individu- 
als of that race, or he would have totally modified his opinion con- 
cerning the acntenese of its senses, A I)4n4 will smell smoke for 
miles; I do not mean the smoke of a general conflagration in the for- 
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est, but merely of the lonely native's biTouac fire. Hie hearing is 
just as good. A slight rustle in the woods, the breaking of a twijf 
under the feet of game will immediately draw his attention and make 
him stand up in his canoe in order to locate the exact seat of the dis- 
turbance and discoTer its cause. 

Aa to his sight, it ia that oi the eagle. How many times have 
I not wondered at its incredible keenness when, exploring large lakes 
or mountains bare of timber, objects which my eyes refused abso- 
lutely to perceive were jminted out to m© by hunters who could not 
understand what they were pleased to call my blindness 1 It is but 
fair to remark, however, that the D^ne being preeminently a hunts- 
man, he can hardly travel any distance without being constantly on 
the lookout for game. His piercing eye is constantly semtinizing 
every nook of nature's primeval domain. "See, a grizzly bear passed 
here last night," he will exclaim when your attention may be en- 
grossed with a philological or other problem. You look, and see 
nothing. But the child of the forest has noticed one or two blades of 
grass bent in the same direction at regular intervals, and his instiuct 
prompts the proper deductions. 

His memory ia likewise very retentive, especially that form of 
the iaculty which is known aa local memory. "Here ia a twig which 
waa not broken when I pasaed here last," he will sometimea remark, 
or "somebody bent down the top of this sapling; so-and-so cut this 
pioci of wood," etc, 

Jlence it is next to impossible for him to get lost even in the most 
intricate forest, especially if the aun is visible in the heavens, for 
its course ia to him a very accurate compass as well as a clock which 
requires no repairing. 

Few people have such a control over their emotiona. and such 
power of exciting manifestations of ©motions at will. While among 
themselves they will generally keep up a certain decorum and would 
not for anything pasa for beggara, they generally consider the whites as 
a fair field for exploitation. They will then feign to perfection sick- 
ness, starvation, grief or any other feeling or situation which they think v/ 
will be the most profitable to themselves. Heame assures us that h© 
"can affirm with truth he has seen aome of them with one side of the face 
bathed in tears, while the other has exhibited a significant smile.* I 
cannot say quit« as much from personal observation, but I remember 
vrell having sometimes been affected by the cries and unmistakable 
signs of despair of females who buret into laughter as soon as they 
perceived that I was taking them seriously. 

• T. 

As to their morality, the lewdness of the Carrier women shortly 
after the establishment of the first trading posts could hardly be ex- 
ag'gerated, while Samuel Heame declares of their sisters near Hud- 
son Bay that "they are the mildest and moat virtuous females he had 
seen in any part of America. "t It should be remarked, however, 
that that explorer, who wrote a hundred and ten years ago of a jour- 
ney performed long before, was the first white visitor to their coun- 
try, a circumstance which implies no great benefiting effects of our 
civilization over primeval barbarism, aa the compliment could pro- j 
I. Dttblin, 1786. O 
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bably not be repeated to-da? with regard to tlie deacendants of those 
women. 

And yet, in apite of their good qualities, the temporary exchange 
OE wives was not then deemed improper at all. It was rather con- 
sidered the supreme token of friendship, an act of unsurpassed 
Aospitality. The Copper Indians, or TeUow-Enives as they 
are now called, were less obliging. But tii&t in their reaerre with 
their guests a becoming regard for chastity was hardly their moving 
spirit ia shown by the fact that, whenever they met any party of the 
meek Dog-Kibs, or Hares, they used to rob them of their women, a 
proceeding which, in 1S23, occasioned an unexpected reprisal, when 
their whilom victims fell upon them unawares and cut off quite a 
number of them.* Even cowardice can be transformed into courage, 
or at least treacherous activity, under the sting of incessant provo- 
cation. 

This seizing of strange women recalls to mind a practice which 
was formerly universal among the eastern DSn^s. Woman waa then 
considered a prize which belonged by right to the strongest or most 
skilful pugilist. Whenever a man had set the eyes of covetousness on 
any female, he would challenge her mate or suitor to a duel, wherein 
wrestling decided her fate. This was not done in an unbecoming or 
unduly violent manner. The struggle was considered a matter of 
course under the circumstances, and the spectators would see to it 
that fair play was not wanting on either side, just as among more 
modem aavages seconds are supposed to protect the rights of the 
duelists. Meanwhile the poor woman, who may have been really 
attached to her husband or may have secretly harbored strong pre- 
ferences for another party, had to be a silent witness of the combat 
which was perhaps to launch her into the arms of a bully, who ^ould 
deride the idea that her own tastes and inclinations might not impro- 
perly be consulted. 

East of the Socky Mountains, the same stigma which we have 
seen afFecting the character of the Carrier women originally attached 
itself to the Chippewayan men, if Heame's companions during his 
voyage to the Arctic Ocean may be taken as true representatives of 
their tribe. Brutal rapes and revolting incests seem to have been the 
order of the day, whenever they had an opportunity of gratifying 
their worst passions. 

Their almost incredible lack of humanity to their own wives, who 
had to do all the hard work, even to the lagging of their heavily 
loaded toboggans on the day they had been delivered of a child, can 
only be compared to their cruelty to their enemiw, or rather the poor 
hapless strangers they surprised in their sleep, before and after 
death. Their revolting deeds on such occasions stamp them as little 
above the station of the brute. Were not my apace ao limited, I 
should not refrain from reproducing the above mentioned traveller's 
entire description of the maasacre of over twenty poor Eskimoa by 
his own Chippewayan companions, especially of that girl of eighteen, 
who "fell down at Chis) feet and twiated round (his) legs, ao that it 
was with difficulty that (he) could disengage (himself from her dying 
grasp. t One cannot but feel thankful for the influence of the Gospel 



A Narrative of the DisooveriM on the N<MtIi OoMt of Amerioa," b^ 
1 Simpson, p. 318. London, 1843. 
A jonrae; to tlie Northern Ocean," p. 154. 
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which has trajiislormed the descendants of those miserable wretches 
into the ctmsiderate, yirtuons and law-abiding Christians they aie 
to-day. 

TI. 

Another characteristic, a remarkable receptiTenesa or propensity 
for borrowing from foreigners supposedly higher in the social scale, 
is proper to all the Canadian D^nSs. For that reason we must now 
give it a few moments' consideration. 

This distinctiTo faculty probably flows from their natural timid- 
ity and consequent dif&dence. The northern Denes are pre-eminently 
meek, in the sense that they instinctively allow aliens to play over 
them the r61e of superiors, whose manners they must ape, and that 
they look upon them as models whom they must copy. To see the 
Ddn4s in their mnginal guise, we must turn to the eastern tribes 
peopling the middle of this continent, where no neighbourhood of 
foreign races ever tempted them into altering their ways. Even 
then, however, should foreigners penetrate into their desolate coun- 
try, those children of the soil immediately prove adept imitators, as 
Thomas Simpson noticed during his short stay among them. "I 
must not close this part of the narrative," he wrote in his account 
of the discoveries on the northern coast of the American continent, 
"without bestowing a just encomium on the generally docile char- 
acter of the natives of Great Bear Lake. They soon became attached 
to the white men and are fond of imitating their manners."* 

The D^n^s, uninfluenced by foreign contact, lived in semi-circu- 
lar huts of coniferous boughs laid over a frame-work of stout poles'/ 
mere shelters, in fact, rather than even attempts at house building. 
Whenever practicable these shelters went in pairs, the second hut fac- 
ing the first, so as to complete the circle, yet leaving sufficient room 
between the two for the flre-plaoe, which was thus common to both. This 
arrangement had also the advantage of creating a draft in the proper 
direction and reducing to a minimum the quantity of smoke in the 
lodges themselves. It is still followed by the western D4n4s of to- 
day when they camp out. 

But their innate penchant for imitation soon led the Chippewa- 
yans and the Beavers to adopt the skin-covered tepees of their south- 
ern neighbours, the Crees, and in the far west the same receptiveness 
made the Babines and the northern Carriers build large lodges with' 
low walls and regular gables, accommodating several related fami- 
lies, such as those they saw among the Taimahians of the Skeena 
Kiver, while the southern Carriers and the Chilcotins took to under- 
ground houses after the manner of the Shuswaps. And as if it 
were necessary to accentuate the fact that the D^n4 tribes ^ere indeed 
the borrowers, not the lenders, it so happened that those subterranean 
hovels, which seemed regular ovens, even in winter, were adopted, 
not by the people of the north, but by those of the south, where the 
climate is, of course, considerably milder. On the other hand, "the 
lodges of the Kutchin Loucheuz resemble the Eskimo snow huts in 
shape and also the yourts of the Asiatic Chukchee."t 

*"A Narrative of the Disooverien on the North Coast of America," p. 343. 

fJonmal of a Boat Voyage throngh Rnpert's Land," by Sir John Rich- 

mtdam, vol. I., p. 393. LondMi, 1861. GoOqIc 
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We have just metioned the neighbours of the EskimoB. The 
characterietic acquiBitivenesB ve are now studying can be demonstrated 
to the point of absolute certainty by leference to the t«chaology of 
that tribe, which is conspicuous for its unusually independent and 
manly nature. Neverthelees the Louoheux have borrowed the 
peculiarly peaked shirts to which we have already alluded 
from the Eskimos.* According to Bichardson, they also have 
"the hose (or leggings) and shoes of the same piece, thus imitating 
the Eskimo boot, though with a diflerent mateiial."t Nay, 
even such a small detail as the particular shape of their 
sleighs marks them out as great imitators. All the other 
Dfind tribes within Canada use, in connection with their winter travel- 
ling, the birch boards curved up in front widely known under the name 
of toboggan; but the Loucheux have long since adopted the regular 
sledges with separate runners and upright supports proper to their 
northern neighbors. All the students of Eskimo life are also familiar 
with the rude wooden goggles in use by the aborgines of the northern 
coast of this continent aa a protection against snow-blindness. The 
Loucheux manufacture similar "spectacles," which have remained un> 
known to all the D4n6 tribes not in immediate contact with the 
Eskimos, though long, snowy winters are common to all of them. 

Then we have the case of the Sarcees, who, according to the late 
Archbishop TachS, "have identified themselves with their allies (the 
Blackfeet) with whom they are now confounded aa regards their 
manners and customs, . . The Sarcees have lost the mildness, love 
oi peace and honesty which characterize all the tribes of their race, 
and adpoted the vindictivenesa and thievish dispositions which are 
proper to the nation with which they are now niixed. This is so 
true, that Sir George Simpson calls them "the boldest of all the 
tribes that inhabit the plains."! 

They retain their own language, the one thing a D4n4 will never 
lose, but otherwise they are practically Blackfeet. They now have 
a sun dance like the Blackfeet, a ceremony in connectitm with to- 
bacco growing and a thunder pi^e ceremony borrowed from the Black- 
feet even to the smallest details, and the myths current amongst 
them are much the same as those found among the Blackfeet and 
others.^ 

•Petitot states {MonograpMe des Dhni-Dindjii, p. XXIX.) that this frock 
with tail-like appendBges was the original coBtume of sll the Vinia. In Uiia 
the learned ethnographer evidently follows Archhi«hop Tach^ (p. 102 of bis £•- 
qviue nir le Nord-Ovett de VAmtrigue) who tries to acooant for the name Chip- 
pewayan by deriving it from two Crae words meaning, pointed skin, or blanket. 
If both authors ar« correct id their surmise, their opinion does not impeach tbe 
trath of m; own assertion. In that case, instead of one D^n^ tribe having 
adopted aiiialien costume, we will simply have to say that at leaat eight tribal 
divisions of that stock changed the shape of their outer garment, in order to 
conform to the style of the same prevailing among their sonthem neighbours. 
Within what is now British Columbia such pointed coats were never known, and 
S. Hearne does not mention any in his Jonrnal. 

tibid., vol, II., p. n. 

{"Narrative of a Jonmey round the World," vol. I., p. 110. London, 1847. 

HTheae last details I owe to the kindness of Dr. P. E. Ooddard, who lately 
visited the Sarcees in connection with an investigation relating to the distri- 
bution of types of Indian culture organised and planned by Dr. Boas, in order 
to repeat among them the researches he had already conducted in the reserva- 
tion of the Hapas, another V>4a6 tribe now living in northern California' 
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Til. 



The mode of disposing of the dead among ihe different tribes ia 
another striking proof of their remarkable power of adaptation. The 
original custom of the family seems to have been to enclose the bodies 
within rough cratings made of small logs crossed at the ends, which 
were raised from three to seven feet above the ground on stout poles 
or posts, much after the manner of the scaffoldings whereon they 
cache their provisions and other household impedimenta. Any object 
which might have belonged to the deceased either accompanied him 
in hi>i final retreat, or was cast into the water, burnt or cached in the 
branches of trees near by. 

The Sekanais, who were surrounded on all sides by related tribes, 
in common with all the eastern bands so situated, acted thus in 
connection with influential hunters, though the former occasion- 
ally concealed the remains of their dear ones within trees hollowed 
out for the purpose. Simple plebeians, or people who enjoyed no 
special consideration, were simply left where they died, their 
fellows immediately lowering on their scareely.-cold bodies* the 
shelters they had lived in, and moving on in their incessant peregrin- 
ations after game. In no case was cremation resorted to. But the 
Babines and Carriers had no sooner come in contact with the Skeena 
representatives of the Tsimshian stock, among whom the dead were 
cremated, than forsooth they commenced to bum the remains of those 
who fell out from among them. They even went so far as to erect as 
resting places for the small bones that would escape the ravages of fire 
those lofty funeral poles with square ornamented boies go common 
along the coast of the northern Pacific. 

As if to make still more patent the extraneousness of the practine 
among them and mix the old order of things with the new, the west- 
em branch of the N'ahanais tribe but lately used to depose those 
charred remains within small travelling trunks set up on two or more 
poles in the woods, which were the equivalents of the original Grat- 
ings mentioned above, t The eastern Nahanais never practiced cre- 
mation. 

In the b^inning of last centurv, an irresistible instinct of imi- 
tation had even prompted some tribes to adopt, second-hand, the 
customs already borrowed by their own congeners; since Harmon, 
one of the first representatives of the Northwest Fur Trading Com- 
pany in the west, tells us that the influence of the Carriers was lead- 
ing the Sekanais to burn their dead. J 

As to the Chilcotins, they are neighbors of the Shuswaps, among 
whom the dead were always buried. Therefore the former had not 

"Fear of death and the neceMity of following the miKr&tory Kame on which 
the tribe almoat exclnnvely enbaiBts were the primary causes of that neelect. 
The same sense of Belf-preserration, which is innate in the lowliest saTafce as 
wall as in the most highly caltirated Aryans, prompted the abandoninR of old 
pponle whose state of docreptitudedeharred them from taking part in the tribe's 
migrations. These were generally provided with fire, water and a few morsels 
of food, and left to die. In times of famine little children were similarly 
treated, when they did not meet with a still more horrible fate by their life 
being made to prolong that of their parents. 

tSome of these can he seen even at the present day throughont the terri- 
tory of the Nahanais. 

t"A JoMmal of Voyages," p. 266. New York reprint of 1903. 
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failed to adopt ioteiment as their national mode of disposiag of 
bodies, 

At the time of the first advent of the whites, the cnstom of erect- 
ing totemic colnmns with the heraldic coat-of-arms of the heads of 
clans whom the; were intended to honor had already reached that 
portion of the Bahine tribe, which had almost daily intercourse with 
the Tsimshian. The extension of this custom inlana was only pre- 
vented by the advent of a still superior civilization. 

We have already referred to the labrets worn by the Babine 
women. These supposed ornaments and the ceremonies which accom- 
panied the assuming of the same by pnheacent girls were also bor- 
rowed from their western neighbours of Tsimshian parenta^. So 
that these observances might be considered as so many steps in the 
evolution of Den4 custom and reliable gauges of the influence of 
aliens over those singularly receptive people. First we have 
the practice of erecting totemic poles; it was apparently the last 
noticed by the D4n48, or it did not appeal to them as very important, 
since it did not penetrate further than their villages on the Bulkley 
Biver, thus leaving a full half of the Babine tribe untouched. Then 
we see the use of labrets universal among the entire tribe, a sure 
token of an anterior adoption. Finally, cremation, with its attend- 
ent practises, ceremonial mourning and the enslaving of the widows, 
had already become general among both the Babines and the Carriers; 
whence we may fairly deduce the conclusion that those several cus- 
toms had preceded the two others among the western D^n^s. 

The one practice which was original and proper to the tribe in 
which it obtained is that which was responsible for the distinctive 
name of the Carriers. For that reason it might not be out of' place 
to enter into some details concerning its causes and results among 
those aborigines. But for the better understanding of the same, 
preliminary remarks touching other points of the D4ne sociology, 
which betray the same receptiveness of the family, now become neces- 
sary. 

VIII. 

First, as to the organization of society among them. The 
influence of environment, the particular occupation, or even the geo- 
graphical situation of a tribe cannot fail to bear more or less on the 
mode of life prevalent among its members. Thus it is that, while 
the eastern D4n4s are inveterate nomads, all the western divisions of 
the stock are semi- sedentary. They live in regular villages with 
habitations of a permanent character, which they periodically leave 
for their hunts after fur-bearinDf animals. The peculiar resources 
of the country they inhabit, no less than their innate penchant for 
imitation, are primarily responsible for these different social con- 
ditions. While the eastern tribes have to be constantly on the move 
after the migratory game on the flesh of which they mainly subsist, 
their congeners in the west have the resource of salmon, which they 
take in such quantities that, once properly dried, it becomes their 
daily bread, and allows a longer staj at home. 

It has been said that matriarchy, or the fundamental law where- 
by the mother, instead of the father, is re<'ognized as the head or 
basic of the family, on which denend the subdivisions of a tribe, the 
right of inheritance of the individual and the other functions inher- 
ent to agglomerations of human beings, is the principle after which 
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society was originally constituted. My own opinion, based on tlie 
study of the D^ne and neighboring aborigines, would run counter to 
that idea. It seems to me that mother-right implies two particulars 
which point to a secondary condition of eociety : the gathering of 
numerous families into regular villages, and a consequent looseness 
of morals. The unit of primitive aociety must have been, if not the 
family as we understand it, at least the paterfamilias, as the natural 
head and protector of the children and women-folk. If living dur- 
ing a few generations, he would still have been regarded as the chief 
or patriarch of the group of related familieB. 

On the other hand, matriarchy supposes a stage in the evolution 
of society when this has become demoralized by promiscuity to such 
an extent that the Bearch after paternity is difficult and, in some 
cases, untruthful. The mother is then the only recognized source of 
all family ties, the only link which binds together individuals who 
would otherwise have no known blood relationship, and the basis of 
aggr^atea of families which cannot trace their kinship except 
through the female line; and here we have the tribal subdivisions 
usually called the clans. N^ow, it is well known that, with races not 
animated by high aspirations or guided by a pure ideal, too easy a 
social intercourse soon degenerates into undue familiarities and illi- 
cit commerce between the sexes. Such disorders, even if thought of, 
would hardly be possible among nomads or unimportant groups of 
related families leading, under tJbe eyes of their patriarch, the simple 
life of primitive folks. 

Be this as it may, the eastern DSn4s, who pass their time roam- 
ing in bands with necessarily limited nombers through monnt and 
vale, forest and barren grounds, know of no other fundamental law 
than patriarchy, while such of their western congeners as the Car- 
riers, the Babines, and the westernmost Nahsnais, who live in regu- 
larly constituted villages, had adopted matriarchy, with nil its con- 
sequences, after the example of the coast Indians. Only the Chil- 
cotins formed an exception to this rule. But in this they were only 
obeying the dictates of their national instinct, I mean the need of 
copying the social customs of their neighbours, the Salish and Kwa- 
kiutl races, which were both almost entirely governed by father- 
right. 

IX. 

Most of the western Denes are therefore divided into clans, 
among which succession to rank or property follows the female line. 
Members of those clans are supposed to be so intimately related to 
one another, to whichsoever village they may otherwise belong, that 
marriage between them is not to be thought of. In fact, this law 
of exogamy was formerly believed to be more binding than are with 
us the ties of blood relationship. First cousina married each other 
without any scruple if related only through the father's side; but 
no youth would ever dream of seeking the hand of a girl who 
was a perfect stranger to him if told that she belonged to the same 
clan as himself. On the other hand, a Babine from the far north- 
weat, if chance brought him in contact with a clansfellow from, say 
Alexandria, 600 miles to the south, was sure of protection, hospital- 
ity and every mark of attachment, though Carrier and Babine might 
not before as much as have known of each other. 
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The headmen or representatives of these gentes were called 
tceneza, the men par excellence, by the Carriers and Babines, while 
tuaoag the Nahanaia they were known onder the name of tini-thie, 
or great men. They formed a privil^ed class of hereditary chiefs, 
on behalf of whom the hunting grounds were parcelled out as their 
lawful patrimony, over which nobody else had any right. They en- 
joyed a great consideration in the tribe, were respectfully listened 
to, and obeyed as far as consistent with a society which, in other 
respects, was little above the stage of savagery, and, on ceremonial 
occasions, they wore a special costume, occupied places of honor, 
that is, as far as possible from the doorway, and, if dancing or dis- 
tributing presents, their appearance in the assembly elicited songs 
or chants proper to their title and handed down by their ancestors. 
Let as remark, however, in further confirmation of the little claim 
they had to originality, that the very words of these hereditary songs 
were nothing else than badly pronounced Tsimshian. 

To them alone belonged the right of hunting on the lands of the 
clan, or special portions thereof, with the assistance of related 
families, which received only such a share in the spoils of the chase 
or trapping expedition as they were pleased to bestow. There were 
several such dignitaries in the same gens, and each bore a distinctive 
name, which was as denotive of the individual's rank as that of any 
European nobleman.* 

In fact, the whole institution had more points of similarities 
with the landed nobility of the old countries than with the modem 
class of tribal chiefs. The mental vision of the American aborigines 
is proverbially limited, and it hardlv ever went beyond the notion of 
the clan as the maximum social unit. Hence chiefs in the present 
sense of the word never existed among the Dfin^s prior to the advent 
of the whites. Occasionally thrift and wealth, aggressiveness and 
mental superioritv would raise an individual tceiieza above his peers, 
especially if generosity was one of his virtues; but the chieftainship 
of a full tribe or even of a single village is with them of modem 
origin. 

Even the children of such primitive noblemen shared in some 
degree the consideration enjoyed by their father. For that reason 
they were dubbed cezhheza, or the true children. But, as they be- 
longed to the clan of their mother, which was necessarily different 
from that of their father, since the tribes were exogamous, they 
could not succeed to the rank or property of the latter. As the lands 
could not be expropriated in favour of a different gens, it followed 
that only a sister's son, or, this failing, one's own brother, or even 
sister, or a sister's daughter were the lawful heirs to the tceneza't 
rank. 

This last peculiarity accounts for the occasional female chiefs, 
or t'ihhhuza, among the western Den^s. In 1838-39, Robert Camp- 
bell, who established the fiprst oost in the upper basin of the Liard 
Kiver, met such a chieftainness, who was of great help to him at a 
time when he was in sore distress. His fort had been destroyed 

■Thongh the entire social system is unknown east of the Rocky Honntalnt, 
in several of the tribes there'the biintiiig.«roands descend by inherit»noe 
among the natives, and this right of property is rigidly enforced" ("Narrative 
' of the Discoveries on the N. Coast of America," by Thos. Simpson, p. 76. Lon- 
don, 1843). 
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through the ill-will of the Tlingit oi the coaat, and bis party were 
condemned to live on skin ropes and parchment at the rate of a meal 
a day, when he was succoured by the above mentioned female chief, 
whose kind-heartedaese and influence perhaps prevented an even 
direr catastrophe.* 

X. 

Connected with the clans were sets of animals or other beings, 
which were supposed to have bad in pristine times something to do 
with the establishment of those arti£cial divisions. They were re- 
garded with a particular respect almost amounting to veneration, 
and, on festival occaBiona, they personified the whole clan and its 
members, whose symbol or creat they became. These were the well 
known totems. 

Several kinds of these existed among the western D4n4s, viz. : 
the gentile, the honorific, and the personal totems. Were it not that 
they are connected more with localities than with men, another class 
oould be formed with those spirits whose functions seem to have been 
to preside over particular spots in the forest or along the lakes. These 
recall the genii loci of the Romans, and large rocks in situ were 
sacred to them, which every traveller had to honour by offering 
thereto a stone or a pebble as he passed by. I have seen myself that 
practice in actual force among the western D^n^s, and Heame speaks 
of some such rocks "which are covered by many thousands of small 
pebbles. . . On its being observed to us that it was the universal 
custom for every one to add a stone to the heap, each of us took up 
a small stone to increase the number, for good luck."t 

On the question of the primary origin or derivation of the two 
first kinds of totems I need not tarry, since there is not the shadow 
of a doubt that the Diu^s owed their existence among them to the 
natives dwelling on the Pacific coast. The gentile totem, of course, 
{represented the whole clan, while that which I call the honorific 
' totem was restricted to some individuals. It was assumed, with be- 
fitting ceremonies and dances, by any person desirous of acquiring 
in society a rank to which he could not aspire in virtue of the laws of 
heredity. 

Ab to the personal totem, it was common to both eastern and 
western D4n4B, being as indigenous to them as most of the institu- 
tions in vogue among all the northern American Indians, since it was 
with them part and parcel of their religious system, shamanism, and 
'lad nothing to do with society as such. For that reason I cannot 
better explain its nature than by entering into some details concern- 
ing the theogon; of these aborigines. 

Although they hardly realize it themselves, the Canadian D4n^e 
of all tribes originally believed in a twofold world : the one visible 
and purely material now inhabited by man, the other invisible, 
though in some way co-extensive with the first, which is the home of 
the spirits. 

Of these there are two kinds, (rood and bad, all more or less under 
the control of the Supreme Being, whose personality and attributes 

"'OverUnd Journey Bound the World," by Sir G«o. Simpson, rol. I., pp. 
210-11. Lcmdon, 147. 

VA Joxtmtiy to the NorUiem Ocean," p. 182. 
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are not well defined. Some, as the Gliippewayans, caUed him "he 
(or it) whereby the earth exists," or simply "the Powerful;" others, 
like the Hares, desij^nated it under the name "Enna-gu ini, "he that 
sees before and after," while the prehistoric Carriers knew him as 
Yutttere, "that which is on high." The reader will please remem- 
ber that these are all purely aboriginal names, in no way due to the 
whites or the missionaries. A clearer knowledge consequent on the 
ministrations of the latter caused them, in course of time, to be re- 
placed by more appropriate terms. • 

What the exact essence of that Being was in the native mind 
would be hard to say, as the Indians themselves did not agree on that 
point. Sometimes it seemed to be confounded with the dynamic forces 
of nature, that which caused rain and snow, wind and the other celes- 
tial phenomena. That it was, however, a real entity, which they 
feared rather than loved or worshipped, is evident from the phrase, 
Yuttoere nyuzilht' sat, "Tbat-which-is-on-High heareth thee," which 
I am in a position to affirm was currently addressed to obstreperous 
or profligate people. The meaning was: keep quiet, behave yourself, 
if you do not want to draw on your§elf the wrath of Him-who-is-on- 
High. 

Beside the Supreme Being, there were, in the estimation of the 
D4n4s, numerous spirits, mostly of a malefic character, whicE were 
supposed to lurk among them, animated by evil intentions. Should 
they ever come into immediate contact with man, the result was what 
we call disease, which, though sometimea invested with a concrete 
form not unlike the microbes of modem scientists, was always believed 
to be due to the action of hidden beings with nocuous properties. 

XI. 

Alongside of these, however, was another class of spirits, which 
had on earth, in the animate or inanimate world, representatives 
wherein were embodied, as it were, some of their own marvelous powers 
over nature. In the estimation of the D&aSs, and I think I may say 
practically of all the North American Indians, all the present entities 
in nature were at one time endowed with human-Hkefaculties. Even 
trees spoke and worked and fought, and the fowls of the air and the 
animals of the earth were then men like ourselves, though possessed 
of pot«nt virtues which are not ours. This magic, though now some- 
what reduced in strength, has remained in the brute creation, and is 
the means whereby man can communicate with the spirit world, and 
by whose aid he is enabled to succeed in his quest after happiness and 
the necessaries of life. 

This ia so true that even to-day, when the native's original notions 
have yielded before a superior theogony, his language, which is the 
one item perfectly Immutable in him, has I'etained traces of those 
zootheistic ideas. If unsuccessful in his hunt after bear or beaver, 
the western D^ne, even though animated with the most Christian 
sentiments, will not say: "I had no luck with bear or beaver," but 
"bear or beaver did not want me." 

Now, those spirits, which are personified by the representatives 
of the vegetable or animal kingdoms, occasionally manifest themselves 
to man, and give evidence of their friendly dispositions by adopting 
individuals and protecting them through life, in return for some con- 
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sideration Bhown their preseat concrete forms or symbolB. In a word, 
they are the link which connects man with the invisible world, and 
the only means of communing with the unseen : these are the pertonal 
totetna of the D4neB, and, I cannot help thinking, of most of the 
American aborigines as well. 

It has been said that totemism is a purely social institution. I 
feel absolutely no hesitation in denying Uiis, in so far at least as the 
. B^Q^B are concerned. Totemism amon^ them is essentially and 
exclusively connected with their religious system, and I am inclined 
to believe that the gentile totem is nothing else than aa extension to 
the entire clan of an institution which was originally Testricted to the 
individual. 

The personal totem revealed itself usually in dreams, when it 
appeared to its future prot4gS under the shape of the animal, etc., 
which was to be thenceforth his tutelary genius. Sometimes the totem 
animal was met in the woods under striking circumstances, and even 
at times went so far as to speak (?) to the Indian. 

Thenceforth the most intimate connection existed between the 
two. The native would be careful to carry on his person and publicly 
expose in his lodge the spoils of that animal, its entire skin or part 
of it, which he would not suffer to be treated lightly. Occasionally he 
would even carve a rough representation of the totem. He would 
treasure any object — such as a stone or a vegetable excrescence, — 
between which and his totem he fancied he saw a strikiiig resemblance. 
He would paint its form or symbol in bright vermilion on conspiouone 
rocks along lakes or rivers, etc. Under no circumstance would any- 
thing induce him wilfully to kill, or at least to eat the flesh of the 
being the prototype of which had become, as it were, sacred to him. 

In times of need be would secretly invoke its assistance, saying : 
"May you do this or that to me!" Before an assault on his enemies 
or previous to his chase of large game, he would daub its symbol on 
his bow and arrows, and if, success attended his efEorts, he would some- 
times thank it by destroying in its honor any piece of property on 
hand, food or clothing, or in later times tobacco, which he would 
throw into the water or cast into the fire as a sacrifice. 

XII. 

So much for the personal totem and its relation to the individual. 
It sometimes happened that, instead of being simply revealed in a 
dream or in a quiet manner as just related, the totem spirit suddenly 
prostrated the native, who fell as if struck dead. Bystanders, if there 
were any, knew well the reason of the phenomenon. The prosaic Indo- 
European would have simply attributed the accident to a cataleptic 
stroke. Not so the American aborigine, however. According to his 
own psychological notions, the mind and soul of the smitten native 
had been attributed by some powerful totem spirit, with which he was 
evidently communing. 

By loud chanting with rhythmical beating of drums the bystand- 
ers would seek to prevent that this interview with the denizens of the 
invisible world did not last a dangerously long time, dud when the 
patient came to, he was looked upon with a consideration bordering 
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on awe. Ordinarily lie Had quite a story to tell of Ma visit to the 
home of tlie spirits. Should the attacks of his disease — I mean his 
ezcuraioos to the world of the unseen — prove of frequent occurreQce, 
he would he treated with fear and trembling, and pronounced a 
powerful medicine-mitn or shaman. In the same way as contact with 
magnetism begets magnetism, it was evident to the simple mind of 
the aborigines that potent magical virtues were bound to be imparted 
through these repeated communings with the world of magio. 

In that sense the shamanistic powers were but an extension or an 
exaggeration of the tutelary virtues inherent in the personal totem. 
The latter were for the individual alone; the former were intended for 
the benefit of others. When thus the mysterious forces of some power- 
ful totem reposed in a member of the tribe, it was but natural that he 
should make use of them in order to counteract the influence of the 
malignant spirits whose presence caused sickness. Thus it was that 
disease was treated among the D^nes not only by the use of herbs, 
cauterizations and other remedies or surgical operations, but also and 
chiefly by the exertions of the shaman. 

The hidden forces of which he was the proud possessor were called 
cten in Carrier, a word which means at the same time magic and soiLg, 
which circumstance reminds one of the ideas of the ancients on the 
same subject. They certainly seem to have had some similarity with 
those of the uncultivated people now under study. Chanting in 
rhythmic cadence was apparently reputed to have a sort of influence 
over nature not much short of that of magic, if we are to believe Yir> 
gilius when he sang : 

"Carmina vel cceZo postunt deducere lunam." 

— (Bucol., Eglog. VIII.) 

When the services of the adept in the magic art were called into 
requisition, the great prot4g4 of the powerful totem divested himself 
of all his clothing, and donned the spoils of his own tutelary genius, 
a bear skin, the claws of a grizzly bear, the feathers of an owl, etc., 
and the ceremony commenced near the patient who was Ijing on the 
ground. While the assistants were beating vigorously their drums, 
the "doctor," with his rattle in hand — a hollow receptacle filled with 
sonorous pebbles, to which a short handle was attached — danced to the 
time imparted by the drummers. By dint of bodily efforts and the 
singing of a particular chant of his, whereby he strove to impose hia 
will on the evil spirits in the patient, he worked himself to a state of 
frenzy which, at times, brought on himself additional attacks of 
catalepsy. 

As soon as he had recovered, he would recommence his dancing' 
and singing amidst the ever increasing tumult of the drummers and 
other assistants, who were now lustily taking up his own song. Then, 
receding a while from the patient, he would point to the prostrate 
form on the ground the image of his own genius or totem, wherewith 
he would exercise the evil spirits of his victim, all the time mov- 
ing in his dance in his or her direction. Then, falling suddenly on 
the naked limbs of the sick, he would suck out therefrom either a 
diminutive reptile, a thorn, a stone, etc.. which he would present to 
the gaze of the admiring assembly as the materialized form of the 
cause of the disease. 

Another rSle played by the shaman among sOTie western tribes, 
such as the Carriers and the Chileotins, was that of father confessor. 
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I have long known of that particularly, but always refrained from 
mentioning it, oat of fear lest I should seem to be drawing on my 
imagination. But Harmon, the very first author who lived among the 
Cairiera, is very explicit on this point. "When the Carriers are 
severely sick," he writes, "they often think that they shall not recover 
unless they divulge to a priest or magician every crime which they 
may have committed, which has hitherto been kept secret. In such a 
case, they will make a full confeBHion, and then they expect that their 
lives will be spared, for a time longer. But should they keep back a 
single crime, they as fully believe that they shall suffer almost instant 
death."* 

XIII. 

Conjuring remained, however, the main function of the shaman. 
This was of seven kinds among the D4nes. There was, first, the cur- 
ative conjuring which I have already described. The second kind, 
preventive conjuring, I shall treat of in the next paragraph. 

A. third form of the art was inquisitive conjuring. I cannot find 
a better instance of it than in the following extract from my last 
book, which has reference to the loss and finding of the first iron axe 
ever possessed by a Carrier Indian. "The native chronicler goes on 
to relate how that shaman, who enjoyed a wonderful reputation even 
among his peers, had a'personal totem or familiar genius, in the shape 
of a skunk-skin, which he wore hanging from his neck. This, during 
his trances, he used to press in his hands, when it emitted a piercing 
scream. Oil the occasion of Na'kwoel's loss, in the midst of dancin;;, 
singing and beating of drums, the shaman squeezed his skunk-skin, 
upon which it cried as if the animal had been alive, and, detaching 
itaelf from the neck of the medicine man, it made for the heap of 
boughs, wherein it plunged and remained for a while. "When it came 
back, it bore in its mouth the lost adze blade t"t 

Another circumstance, of much more frequent occurrence, called 
the same powers into play. Did any influential or greatly beloved 
person die? Nobody would think of attributing his or her demise to 
natural causes; but the friends or relations of the deceased would 
want to ascertain the name of the party who bad brought his malefic 
gifts into play in order to encompass his or her death. The shaman 
was therefore consulted, who, in the midst of his dancing and singing, 
attired in all the glory of his usual paraphernalia, so as to be the more 
easily brought into direct communication with his totem, would sud- 
denly fall down, feigning death or sleep, during which he was held to 
see through the machinations of the dead person's enemy. On resum- 
ing consciousness, he would unhesitatingly name the latter, and 
thereby in most cases pronounce his death warrant. 

This brings us to the consideration of malefic conjuring, which 
is the fourth kind of Bhamanistic activities. This was much feared, 
and such as were supposed to be addicted thereto were but half safe 
among their fellows. Its use, real or imaginary, was the cause of 
many murders committed in retaliation for deaths attributed to the 
black art. 

*"A Journal of Voyages," pp. 266-67. 

t"PrimitiTe Tribes and Pioneer Traders," p. 10 of third editieo^ Wm. 
Briggs, Toronto, 1906, b, CjOOqIc 
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Intimately conoected therewith, and yet different in the mode of 
exercising it, was witchcraft. This consisted in secret practices by 
ordinary mortals with a view to causing bodily harm to an absent 
enemy or injuring his possessions. Pieces of his attire, a lock of his 
hair, or if possible parings from his finger-nails, hidden in certain 
unlucky places, by the side of dreaded reptiles or their skins, amidst 
the muttering of imprecatory words, were reputed extremely effica- 
cious in such cases. 

Whether the victim of real witchcraft or of malefic incantations, 
the doomed individual, as soon as made aware of his dreadful posi- 
tion, almost invariably began to feel unwell. He would then gradu- 
ally wither away and die in a short time. Such was — indeed, I should 
perhaps say such is the power of imagination with these timorous 
people ! 

A fifth kind of conjuring may be termed operative. It was 
intended chiefiy to create good weather, make rain, bring on fair wind, 
hasten the annual run of salmon, or render it more abundant, remedy 
the barrenness of women, implant love in persons of different sex, 
etc. When the object of the inctmtations was of public utility, sev- 
erHl shamans usually combined their efforts towards the attainment 
of the desired end. 

There was, moreover, a sixth kind of conjuring, which was in 
reality nothing else than juiri-ling or prestidigitation. It was at 
times resorted to in order to retain the shaman's hold on the admira- 
tion of the plebs, and still further increase faith in his ministrations. 
Marvellous deeds, such as the eating of fire, the swallowing and dis- 
gorging withont any unpleasant effects of reputedly venomous reptiles, 
etc., were then accoinplished in the sight of wondering natives. 

In my recent work already referred to, I quote the case of a fam- 
ous Babine shaman who "in the course of his religious dances, would 
introduce in his mouth the green, unmatured fruit of the amelanchier 
or service-berry, which, in the presence of all the spectators, would 
soon ripen to the extent of yielding a copious flow of dark juice."* 

The seventh and last kind of conjuring we will dignify by the 
name of prophetical. The epithet sufficiently explains its nature. 
What the reader will probably be more anxious to know is whether 
there ever was any actual sample of the genuine article among the 
T)6n6 tribes. To Uiis I cannot answer otherwise than by referring to 
the above mentioned Babine shaman. He was the founder of a kind 
of religion and the center of some sort of Messiah craze, and when 
his authority and prestige had been well established, not only within 
his own tribe, but even amongst the tribes of coast Indians, he set 
upon prophesying. All his surviving tribefellows, and even a trust- 
worthy white lady who has mastered the Tsimshian language, assure 
me that in every case his prophecies were fulfilled, which fact, if really 
true, is so much the more extraordinary as he is reported to have evMi 
announced the introduction of the telegraph into his country, an insti- 
tution of which the natives had not then the least idea.t 

•"Primitive Tribes and Pioneer Traders," p. 240 of third od. 
tHarmon himBelf says that "it is not ancommon for events to take plao* 
much SB these ooajurera predict." Op. eit., p. 325. 
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llV. 



I have left preventive conjariag out of its natural place because, 
fo be properly uoderstood, it requires more than a passing reference. 
To fully grasp its import we must penetrate still further into the 
intricacies of the Indian mind. 

According to the primitive Den^s, man is made up of a perish- 
able body and of a transformable soul, if soul this can really be called, 
which they knew as nezwl. This is almost equivalent to the anima 
of the ^Romans, inasmuch as it gives warmth and vitality to the body. 
However, etymologically speaking, it is rather the effect than the 
cause of life, since nezael means at the same time human heat. In 
fact, though this word is used to-day to designate the soul as we 
understand it, it is possible that its signification was originally 
slightly diflerent. 

Besides this principle or physical condition, there was netsen, 
man's shadow, commonly called second self among us. This was a 
kind of double, a reflection of the individual personality, which 
was, of course, invisible in time of health, because then con- 
fined within its proper corporeal seat, but which, on the approach of 
sickness and death, wandered off the body and roamed about, seldom 
seen, but often heard, in the vicinity of its normal home. Its absence 
therefrom, if too prolonged, infallibly resulted in death. 

The role of the shaman in such cases is easy to guess. His duty 
was to coax or force the truant soul to return to its proper seat. With 
this end in view, he would, in the evening, hang up the patient's 
moccasina previously stuffed with feather-down, and, on the follow- 
ing morning, should the down be warm, he would carefully put them 
back on his feet with the wandering shade therein. At other times, 
the simple imposition of the conjurer's hands on the patient's head, 
or silent ablutions of the weak parts of the body, with water endowed 
with magical properties through the manipulations of the conjurer, 
would have the same effect on the patient. 

Should the exertions of the medicine man prove of no avail against 
the claims of nature, the soul or immortal personality of his patient 
— or victim — was then called nezul, in Carrier, a word which implies 
void and impalpability. It was supposed to embody what was left 
of man's previous self. 

As to the fate of these shades after death, very little was known. 
The eastern D^n^s believed them to be constantly erring in some 
underground world, where their occupations were not much different 
from those of their survivors on our sphere. Most of them live, they 
claimed, on fcetuses, mice, toads and squirrels, while some, who are 
more fortunate, pass their time in fishing for small fry, visiting their 
nets in double canoes, or dancing together on the shores of the river. 

According to the Carrier mythology, the shades inhabit some sub- 
terranean village beyond a large river, which they have to cross after 
a dismal voyage through snakes, toads and lizzards ;• but the fact that 
flome of their homes—large board houses like those of the coast 
Indians — and half of the ranoes used to ferry them across the river, 

•See my paper on "The Weatern D^u^." Proc. Can. Inst., 1889. 

14ABCH. h, Google 
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were painted red, the color of brightneBs and bliss, while the others 
were black, the token of bad feeling and of a spirit of revenge, would 
seem to indicate that their fate is unequal. 

Most of these and other notione probably originated in the brains 
of some shamans who professed to have visited the land of the shades. 

Before parting with this important personality in the Den6 
theologic system, we may as well ask ourselves what were the usual 
effects of its ministrations among the sick. Strange as it may seem, 
they were generally satisfactory. Hearne mentions two striking cases 
that fell under his observation,* and my own experience and studies 
go to confirm the good results claimed for the shamans' conjuring. 
People will cease to wonder, when they take into consideration the 
extraordinary influence of the mind over the body, among credulous 
and naturally timid aborigines as the northern or Canadian D^nes 
are. 

Of course, it did happen often enough that death claimed its 
own. In such cases the shaman had to build up as satisfactory as 
possible a theory as to the real causes of his failure, were it only to 
save his prestige in the tribe; but under no circumstances had he to 
return the generally valuable presents — dressed skins or ornamental 
shells— received in consideration of his labors. As to the relatives of 
the deceased generally sacrificing "the quack or some of his connec- 
tions," as Robs Cox declarest was done by the Carriers of British - 
Columbia, there is absolutely no ground for that assertion. 

XV. 

Unless otherwise noted, the foregoing applies to all the D4n^ 
tribes, irrespective of geographical location. We now come to the 
custom characteristic of the Carriers exclusively. 

We suppose that a tceneza or notable among them was evidently 
doomed. The hereditary chant denotive of his rank was taken up by 
a member of a different clan and continued by exo-gentile villagers 
until he expired, while his own relatives and clanfellows, especially 
the women, would rend the air with their lamentations. On the chief's 
demise, one or two young men of another clan were deputed to 
announce the sad tidings to neiifhboring villages, and invite their 
inhabitants to the incineration ceremonies. 

In the meantime, daily dances by exo-clansmen would act as a 
diversion to the relatives' grief, while the poor widow, already shorn 
of her hair by the relatives of the deceased, would have to keep 
watch day and night by the body of her late husband. 

On the great day of the funeral, in the presence of as large s 
concourse of people as could be secured, the remains were laid over a 
pile of dry wood, face upwards and ppinted as on festive occasions, 
while the rest of the body was covered with a robe of beaver skins 
and the feet encased in a new pair of ">occasin8. 

""A Journey from Prince of Wnl"s' Fort," pp. 194 and 219. 

f'AilTPntnres on the Colnmbia River," p. 326. New York, 1832. It la 
but simple justice to the reader to warn him aK>i'>^ the eiafCKerationa and oii»- 
■ided assertions of that author, or rather his informant. Jos. McGillivray, when 
he apeaks of the Carriers. For instance, notwithstanding hifi explicit declara- 
tions, those Indians never practised scalping, except at tlie bidding of the whites 
among th«D. 
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Fire was now applied to the funeral pyre by an exo-clansman, 
who was paid on the spot for this service, while the widow was 
obliged by etiquette to hold in as long embrace as was possible under 
the circumstances the remains of her late husband. When the agony 
of pain arising from the violence of the fire or the suffocating smoke 
became unbearable, she was momentarily drawn off by her own relat- 
ives, but had soon to return to her poet, until a fit of fainting would 
again part her therefrom. If her apparent earnestness in her endeav- 
ors to get burnt with the body did not satisfy the relations of the 
deceased, they would themselvea jostle her into the furnace, thereby 
disfiguring her for' life, with a view to diminishing her chances of 
remarriage, especially when she had not proved a model wife. 

The garments of the dead once consumed, they were immediately 
replaced by otherS) skins or blankets, which were thrown over it by 
exo-clansmen, whose presents were carefully noted, as they had to 
be repaid in kind on subsequent occasions of a similar character, or in 
the midst of one of those ceremonial feasts of which I shall soon enter- 
tain the reader. Not unfrequently the shaman who had unsuccess- 
fully treated the deceased adopted this expedient as a means of wip- 
ing out his shame, as they called it; but, of course, in this case this 
was an unrequited offering. 

Shortly after the cremation of the remains, a bark shelter was 
erected on the spot, and the relatives of the deceased would pick up 
from among the ashes the few remaining bones, which they would 
enclose, first in a birch bark receptacle, and then in a leather satchel 
ornamented with fringes and suitable designs. This they would hand 
to the widow, who had thenceforth to carry it constantly on her back, 
or, at night, keep by her side. Hence the name of the tribe, which 
is but a translation of the Arehlne by which they are known of the 
Sekanais. This is the most notable of the few really aboriginal cus- 
toms proper to a Den6 tribe which I can recall to mind. 

I will not expatiate on the terrible fate of the now enslaved 
widow, who had become part and parcel of the chattels belonging to 
the female relatives of the late tceneza. I also feel reluctant to repeat . 
here what I have elsewhere written with full details* concerning the * 
series of ceremonial feasts which the maternal nephew of the deceased 
headman had to give to crowds of exo-clansmen, in order to be entitled 
to Bucceeed to his rank, privileges and property. Tet these feasts, or 
potlatches as they were called from a Chinook word meaning "giving 
away," were of such importance in the eyes, not only of the Carriers, 
but even of all the western Den^e, who borrowed the entire social 
system from the coast Indiana, that I must at least summarize that 
information for the benefit of such as may not have read my previous 
papers published by the Canadian Institute of Toronto. 

XYI. 

These feasts were public distributions of dressed skins, eatables 
and other property by the people of one gens to the assembled mem- 
bers of other gentes. Apparently useless shows of vainglorious liber- 
ality on the part of the headmen, who seemed for the nonce to act as 
TWfM rl-'Bervinff benpfnctors, they were withal nothing more or less 
than formal payments of debts contracted by the potlatching clan 

•"The Western T>4o4h," p. 147 e* seq. Proo. Can. Inst., vol. XX^ , 
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towards the present partakers of its bounties on the occasion of past 
feasts or public diatributions. They might also be considered as let- 
ters-patent panted by and paid to the community, whereby the hunt- 
ing grounds of a deceased "nobleman" were turned over to his lawfal 
heir^ The Denes were eminently democratic in their social constito- 
tion; the assembled multitude of various clans, with their respect- 
ive headmen, represented the highest authority amongst them, and 
these solemn assizes had for their principal object what was in their 
mind tantamount to the payment of the fees which, with more civil- 
ized aatioQB, accompany succession to rank and landed estate. 

A series of six feasts had generally to be gone through before this 
latter end was accomplished among the western Den^s. The first was 
called "the taking olE the ashes," because the remains of the dead 
twneza were supposed to be therewith removed from the fire-place, 
where they had theretofore been lying. It was given soon after his 
demise, and consisted mostly of a public repast followed by the dis- 
tribution of dressed moose or cariboo skins, torn, in the gaze of the 
assistants, into strips of the dimension most convenient for making 
pairs of moccasins. Such as were intended for notables were always 
given twice the size of those that went to the commune vulgut. 

The second potlatch took place some time afterwards, and was 
intended to celebrate the deposition in the place of honor of the 
remains of the late Ueneza, thongh said remains might have been pre- 
viously cremated. 

The third was called "the imposition of feather-down." As among 
the coast tribes, this material was considered as distinctive of rank 
and honor. This feast was one of the most important of the whole 
series, and it was equivalent to the aspirant t<Eneza's elevation to the 
social status of his late maternal uncle. It was celebrated with an 
elaborate ceremonial, which lack of space prevents me from detailing. 

The fourth potlatch was to honor the installation of the new 
headman in the traditional seat of his predecessor. 

The fifth was simply an unostentatious meal given to bands of 
young men and notables, male and female, who entered, while dancing 
and singing, the lodge of the new "nobleman," whose last and most 
important feast was expected to take place within a short time. 

This latter potlatch was a most elaborate afEair, whose chief fea- 
ture was the erection by the public of a large ceremonial house for 
the new tceneza. In the evening, two masked jesters would try to 
amuse the public by their antics, while the notables, dressed in their 
insignia, would dance on a' kind of primitive stage. Prominent among 
these insignia were the ceremonial wig, a beautiful head-dress made 
nut of the hair of three women tastefully plaited, with uumbers of 
fine Icng shells (Dentaliutn Indianorum) inserted therein at regalar 
intervals, or laid out side by side in complete rows ; a long apron ^th 
a fringe decorated with many sonorous trinkets, and a breastplate cut 
in the shape of a wide crescent practically covered with the same pre- 
cious shells. 

The day after this dance took place a pantagruelistio repast, 
during which the bones of the late tceneza were taken ^m the back 
of the widow, who was then presented with a new blanket and pub- 
licly declared free to remarry. 

Di3t,zcabyG00»:^Ic 
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The third day of that feast might have heen called shaman day, 
inasmuch as those poBeeeaed of magical powers then used the same for 
the benefit of the whole assembly. Then took place the great distri- 
bution of clothing, blankets, etc., and the guests were obliged by cus- 
tom to offer the rudely carved image of the totem of the host's clan 
any piece of property with which they might choose to present the 
new tceneza, and through him his entire clan. Due count of these 
was as usual taken and carefully remembered for compensation on a 
future occaaion of similar import. 

XVII. 

I have mentioned dances. They were as rude and unartistic 
affairs as could well be devised. Among the Carriers they consisted 
mostly of jumps and leaps with both feet simultaneously, to the time 
of one or two drums or tambourines, accompanied by a phrase repeated 
ad nauseam, with meaningless monosyllables sung out to the tune of 
the weirdest imaginable melody. With the S^kanais, their immedi- 
ate neighbors in the north-east, the motions of the legs were not so 
much in evidence, and were sometimes entirely replaced by alternate 
Bets of two or three jerks of the shoulders to the right and to the left. 

Sun, or strictly religious, dances were unknown among the Cana- 
dian Denes.* The nearest approch thereto was that practiced on the 
occasion of an eclipse. To hasten the reappearance of the luminary, 
they would silently emerge from their lodges, and then, ranging 
themselves in single file, they would start a sort of propitiatory dance. 
To this effect, bending under an imaginary burden, though packing 
only an empty bark vessel, they would strike in cadence their right 
thigh, repeating in piteous tones, hanaintaih, qil Come back, oh, do ! 

Ceremonial dances, such as that noticed in the preceding para- 
graph, were usually performed either on a stage or in a free place 
within a large lodge by one or two men, rarely by any woman, unless 
she be a titled noble woman. Common, or simply pleasure dances 
would be started almost anywhere by people of either sex. In these 
the dancers moved in circles. 

Among the eastern D^n^s, the Dog-Bibs were considered the 
master-dancers of the family. Tet, that their art was not any too 
remarkable for its gracefulness is shown by this quotation from Sir 
Alex. Mackenzie's journal, who witnessed one of their dances when 
he first met them in 1789 : "The men and women formed a promiscu- 
oas ring. The former had a bone dagger or piece of stick between 
the fingers of the right hand, which they kept extended above the 
head, in continual motion; the left they seldom raise so high, but 
work it backwards in a horizontal direction, while they leap about 
and throw themselves into various antic postures, to the measure of 
their music, always bringing their heels close to each other at every 
pause. The men occasionally howl in imitation of some animal, and 
he who continues this violent exercise for the longest period appears 
to be considered the best performer. The women suffer their arms to 
hang as without the power of motion. "f 

'Except among the Ssrcees, who are far from being tn>>cAl D4n^. 

fJoumal of a Voyage," vol. I., pp. 283-34- >«jlc 
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A common occasion for an impromptu dance vaa antil recently 
the meeting of parties representing different tribes. The Dog- 
Kibs, Louchenx, Carriers and Chilcotins are on record as following 
that custom, which amounted as much to a mark of deference as to a 
token of friendship. This is evident from the fact that, when the 
leader of a Chilcotin party of marauders who had just massacred 
almost the entire population of a Carrier village fell in with the chief 
of the latter, accidentally reduced to a state of utter helplessness, the 
victorious Chilcotin asked his rival to "dance for him."* 

On such occasions "the two bands commence the dance with their 
hacks turned to each other, the individuals following one another in 
Indian file, and holding the bow in the left hand, and an arrow in the 
right. They approach obliquely, after many turns, and when the two 
lines are closely back to back, they feign to see each other for the 
first time, and the bow is instantly transferred to the right hand and 
the arrow to the left, signifying that it is not their intention to employ 
them against their friends. At a fort they use feathers instead of 
bows."t 

Generally of a moat indolent disposition, and with plenty of 
leisure when not pressed by famine, the Denes were naturally not 
deficient in games wherewith to while away their time. The scope of 
this paper will not allow of more than a mere enumeration of them. 
Among the Carriers atiyih, which was played with circular pieces of 
bone, was based on the principle of the modem dice. Atlih necessi- 
tated the nee of a number of slender bone sticka, a few inches long. 
Both have become obsolete. This cannot be said of what I will call the 
"hand-game," from two more or lees polished bone-sticks held in the 
hands, while a band of Indiana execute a song proper to the game. 
Winning depends solely upon a successful guess as to the hand into 
which the peculiarly marked stick has been surreptitiously transferred. 
These are games of chance, and are played an;p!phere and at any 
time, though innumerable nights, especially, are made hideous by the 
tumult and revelry which the last game usually entails. This is so 
absorbing to the native mind that many a Dene has been thereby 
despoiled of all his belongings. Other games there are in which per- 
sonal skill, or a certain degree of exertion, are the chief factors. 
Besides lacrosse, which seems to have been known long before the 
advent of the whites and is responsible for the name of an important 
locality — ^Isle-ii-Ia-CroBae — within Chippewayan territory, the most 
popular among the western Denes is tcetguh, which is played with 
slender sticks, four or five feet long, thrown out through the air, the 
distance reached determining the winner. Its equivalent in winter 
time ia ncezaz, which is also the name of the finely polished wooden 
rod, with a sort of elliptical head, which is launched on the frozen 
surface of the snow. Two rival teams, composed sometimes of half a 
dozen men or boys, are then in the field, and the largest aggregate 
of points gained indicate the winning side. 

Another game of a quieter character is ttB'ko. It is played mostly 
by the fireside, during the long winter evenings, with a blunt-headed 

•"History of the Northern Interior of B.C.," p. 15. Wm. Briggs, Toronto. 
+ "Jonrney to the Shores of the Polar Sea," by Sir J, Franklin, vol. III.. 
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stick sent by two partners sitting opposite to one another, against tKin, 
springy boards firmly set in the ground near each player. When one 
of Iheae is struck so dexterously that the stick bounds back to the 
knees of the party who threw it, the latter is entitled to recommence 
until luck ceases to favor him. 

This is of too childish a character to suit the lively disposition of 
most Den^s, who prefer arrow-shooting by two competing bands taking 
as a target a rolling disk or wheel of willow bark. The arrows which 
go home become the stake which the rival team has to win over by 
hitting the disk now hung up on a stick. 

XVIII. 

But, though little more than a grown-up child, even when well 
up in years, the Dene has to live, and therefore to work, at least occa- 
sionally. With no absolutely sedentary status, and forming an embryo 
society with ranks too thin to warrant or require a distribution of . 
labor among differently endowed individuals, any great diversity of 
avocations cannot be thought of in his case. In fact, his occupations 
may be said to be reduced to hunting, fishing and gathering berries 
or roots, and, in this respect, practically every family is on the same 
footing. Hunting is exclusively the men's work; fishing, mostly the 
women's, and berry collecting entirely so. 

Hunting may "be considered under two heads : hunting proper, or 
the chase of the larger game, and trapping or snaring. To this divi- 
aion corresponds closely enough that of venison and fur animals. The 
former are moose (Alee awericanun), cariboo {Rangifer caribou, and, 
east of the Rocky Mountains, R. groenlandicus, or barren ground 
cariboo), the musk-ox (Ovibos moschatus); while, on the same range, 
or exclusively to the west thereof, are to be found the mountain goat 
(Capra a-mericana), the mountain sheep {Ovis Tnontana), and the mule 
deer (Cariacus macrotis). These were originally dispatched with 
strong bows, and arrows usually fletched with three half feathers, and 
tipped with augite-porphyrite, obsidian, or impure quartz, though 
sometimes also with bone. 

While the task of chasing game is within man's province, 
it is reserved to woman, as the beast of burden and factotum of the 
family, to fetch home and dry its meat. For this purpose it is neatly 
carved into thin and very long slices, which are suspended on trans- J'' 
versal poles by the fire-side, In the east these were afterwards 
pounded fine and mixed with grease or marrow, under the name of 
pemmican, a preparation which does not seem to have ever been 
extensively introduced west of the Rocky Mountains. 

As adjuncts to winter hunting and travelling, all the Canadian 
D4n48 have snowshoes, which vary in pattern and finish according to 
the tribe which makes them. The S4kanais snowshoe is abnormally 
long, as it is sometimes used as a sliding sleigh while descending the 
precipitous slopes of their mountains. The eastern snowshoe is chiefly 
remarkable for its uneven sides, the outer stick of each bulging out, 
BO that they cannot be more easily interchanged than modem shoes. 
Its Louchoux equivalent is long and very broad in front. Almost all 
the D^ne models are curved up in their fore-parts, which are some- 
times pointed and made of two sticks, and sometimes round, or rat^wlp 
elliptical, being made of only one stick. ^ 
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Among those tribes which Bubsisted principally on deer or canboOi 
pounds with avenues of stout sticks or trees leading thereto were form- 
erly erected, at the cost of much labor. Therein whole herds of 
animals were driven and finally slaughtered. 

It would be too long and foreign to my purpose to describe the 
various devices resorted to by the Canadian D4n4fi with a view to 
entrapping or ensnaring bears and the minor fur-bearing animals. I 
must be allowed to refer the reader to my "Notes on the Western 
D^n^a," pp. 93-104, where he will find a full description of the same. 
I will simply remark, as a token of that people's regard for contin- 
ence, that, among the Carriers, a married man separated a thoro from 
his wife a full month prior to setting his traps or snares, during which 
time he led a sort of penitential life intended to secure good luck for 
his forthcoming efforts. 

If eminently huntsmen and trappers, the D^n^s are also, and 
perhaps to a still greater extent, fishermen. In fact, amopg the west- 
ern tribes, salmon may be said to be the staple food for old and young. 
Three or four species of that fish annually ascend the rivers empty- 
ing into the Pacific and their tributaries, but Oncorrhincttg nerJta is 
the only one dried for later use, on account of its well-known gregar- 
ioQsness and excellent keeping qualities. Several contrivances, too 
numerous to describe in detail, are used, according to the nature of 
the localities. Whenever possible, the streams are staked across as 
in northeastern Asia and provided with weirs leaving access, every 
few feet, to openings in the trellis work leading to basket-like traps , 
from which escape is impossible. Enormous quantities of the fish are 
usually secured every year. 

Salmon is not found within the basin of the Arctic Ocean. It is 
replaced to some- extent among the eastern Den^s by. many varieties 
of minor fish, prime among which is the coregone, or whitefish (C 
trant-montanus) and several species of trout. When taken in the 
beginning of the winter, the former is allowed to freeze, after which 
it is considered a great delicacy. Nets of various sizes, which were 
originally of the fibres of nettle (JJrtica Lyallii) and willow {Salix 
lonffifolia), are usually the means of catching that and any smaUer 
fish, though spearing and hook-fishing are also quite often resorted 
to. But among the Yukon Loucheux who, if we are to believe Sir 
John Bichardson.t were till his time unacquainted with nets, weira 
with wkker baskets were the only means of procuring whitefish. 

XIX. 

This, as well as salmon and smaller fry, is ordinarily boiled with- 
out salt or any seasoning, or roast«d by the fireside. But when the 
Carriers of old wanted a really palatable diah, thtay buried their 
•almon in the ground until it reached a state of semi-putrefaction, 
when it was mixed with more or less rancid oil, originally extracted 
from the heads of the same fish. If a few dried berries were added 
to the compound, it was considered the nee plus ultra of table deli- 
cacies. 

'"TranMotions of the Cad. Institute," vol. IV. Toranto, 18M. 
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Their berries, as a matter of course, greatly vary according to the 
territory of the tribes. They are mostly of the Viburnum, Vaccinium 
and EmpetTum genera, though, to the Carriers, for instance, there is 
nothing like the frnit of the Amelanchier alnifolia for economic im- 
portance in the vegetable kingdom. They gather it in immense 
quantities in bark vessels, and compress it into thin cakes which, pro- 
perly dried, will keep for quite a long time. The soap-berry (Shep- 
■perdia canadensis), and several other berries or roots, prove also val- 
ued additions to their larders. 

Prominent among the latter in the eyes of most of the tribes is 
the root of the red lily (Liliwm columbianum), which is appreciated 
as an article of diet even by the natives of northeastern Asia. The 
Chilcotins prefer two tubers which they call, respectively, nuntl and 
(BSTonh. These are small, and spheroidal or oblong, somewhat of the 
form of potatoes, which their women dig tip in large quantities. 

All the vessels of the prehistoric Den4s were made, without much 
art, of birch bark, sewed with the fibrous rootlets of the black spruce 
(Abies nigra). They have to this day remained unchanged as to 
shape or material except among the Chilcotins, who do woven basket- 
ry as their Salish neighbors in the south. As a matter of course, the 
original bark kettles have long been discarded in favor of the tin 
kettles of commerce. The process of boiling by means of hot stones 
thrown into a vessel full of water, though abandoned when the white 
man's wares were adopted, has not, however, entirely disappeared 
from among all the tribes. The Carriers have still recourse to it 
when cooking their service-berries. 

It is a long way from berry gathering or cooking to war. But, 
■ince we have mentioned the use of bows and arrows, it is, perhaps, 
natural that we end this paragraph by a few words on that subject. 
War among the Den^s was but a aeries of ambuscades and surprises, 
resulting when circumstances were favorable to the attacking party, 
in general massacres. Women and children fell victims to the 
aggressors' rage just as well as the men; but in some cases the former 
were spared in so far as their lives were concerned. They were then 
taken prisoners, and almost invariably became the wives of the leading 
men among the attacking party. In too many cases the most barbar- 
ous cruelties were exercised against the fallen foes, whose bodies were 
horribly mutilated. 

But the two first chapters of my "History of the Northern In- 
terior of British Columbia," which relate with full particulars well 
authenticated war expeditions among the Carriers and the Chilcotins, 
will enlighten the reader on this subject better than any didactic trea-; 
' tise on the same could do. Suffice it to add that the war-bow of sev- 
eral prehistoric tribes was usually furnished with one, sometimes two, 
stone or bone points, which allowed of the weapon being used as a 
spear when shooting had become impossible.' Two kinds of armour, 
one of stiffened skin, the other of rods tied together, were also in use 
among the western DSn^s. Moreover, the Carriers, at least, knew of 
the shield, which they called — indicating thereby its material — 'hei- 
I lla-thcen, or "amelanchier which is held by the hand. 
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XI. 



We will close tliis compendium of Dene ethuology and sociology 
by a few remarks on woman, and her place in the primitive society 
of these aborigines. Though, as we have seen, her condition in a few 
tribes was bearable, we may safely assert that, in general, it waa 
humble and lowly, nay, we should say miserable. Some authors, in 
these latter times, have striven to react against the common and very 
juat idea of her pitiful state in barbarous societies, such as that of the 
northern American Indians. They have quoted well authenticated 
cases of regard for individuals of her sex, and even instances when 
some of them have attained rank and consideration in their tribes. In 
particular, the female chief who practically saved Robert Campbell's 
life among the Nahanais has been represented as a splendid exemplifi- 
cation of the power of woman in aboriginal society. As I intend 
writing for the Congress of Americanists a paper specially devoted to 
the treatment of this very question, I shall content myself with re- 
marking here that those authors simply confound the exigencies of 
tribal organization with the status of woman as woman. 

As we have already noted in the course of this essay, the laws 
which govern inheritance preventing the expropriation of land from 
one clan to another, they occaaionally forced the tribes to confer on 
women titles and privileges which went by right to men. Such 
cases invariably predicated the absence of any suitable male heir, and 
did not affect the standing of woman as daughter, wife or mother. In 
other words, if these exceptional circumstances rendered her lot more 
tolerable, this was simply owing to social necessities, but not, aa 
amongst us, because the titulary happened to belong to the weaker 
sex. Marks of deference were, indeed, paid her in public, but there 
waa very little chivalry in this; in the privacy of the family life she 
became a woman again, that is, an inferior human being, whose duty 
it was to do all the menial work by the lodge or tepee, unless her spe- 
cial rank and private circumstances furnished her with attendants to 
replace her in the discharge of her household duties. 

Among all the D^n4 and most other American tribes, hardly any 
other being was the object of so much dread as a menstruating woman. 
As soon as signs of that condition made themselves apparent in a 
yonng girl she was carefully segregated from all but female company, 
and had to live by herself in a small hut away from the gaze of the 
villagers or of the male members of the roving band. While in that 
awful state, she had to abstain from touching anything belonging to 
man, or the spoils of any venison or other aoimal, lest ehr> would 
thereby pollute the same, and condemn the hunters to failure, owinjf 
to the anger of the game thus slighted. Dried fish formed her diet, 
and cold water, absorbed through a drinking tube, ^taa her onlj bever- 
age. Moreover, as the very sight of her was dangerous to society, a 
special skin bonnet, with fringes falling over her face down to her 
breast, hid her from the public gaze, fven some time after she had re- 
covered her normal state. 

This had also another purpose. It replaced with our Indiana 
the common houses for pubescent girls which obtain among some of 
the aboriginal tribes of the Philippine Islands, in that sense that it 
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annouQced tlie fact that the wearer of it was now in the ranks of mar- 
riageable parties. 

With some of the eastern tribes girls were betrothed from their 
infancy by their parents, but among most of the western Denes thei 
young man had to work quite a period of time for his intended bride's 
parents. In the northeast, as we have seen, wrestling decided the 
fate of a maiden. Some cases are also on record in connection where- 
with goods and property were the only consideration determining a 
match ; in other words, the woman was then the object of a regular 
bargain. In no case was there any marriage ceremony; the young 
man simply took the girl to a new tepee and lived with her as huaband 
and wife, or, as among the Carriers, he settled with her in a comer of 
the large lodge of his father-in-law. 

Polygamy was prevalent everywhere, but, except in the cases of 
very good hunters or of prominent members of the tribe, few men had 
more than two wives. I know of a chief who had four, and Heame 
mentions another who had eight. Divorce was also common enough, 
especially when the woman had proved barren, lazy, or self-assertive. 
Cases of independence, however, were exceedingly scarce, and all the 
early explorers were struck with the down-hearted countenance and 
humble behavior of the Den6 wives. 

Every recurring menstruation brought abqut a temporary separa- 
tion a thoro, and this naturally followed also child-births. Parturi- 
tion was generally easy enough, though even in the early times pain- 
ful confinements occasionally happened. If in the woods or travel- 
ling, the poor mother was not on that account treated with any more 
feeling or humanity, but had to proceed with the drudgery of her 
daily life, while packing her new-born on her back. 

In case of any one losing her husband, the wife had to follow the 
laws of the levirate, and marry her surviving brother-in-law. Many 
other directions of the Mosaic code were also in vigor among the ori- 
ginal D^nes and not a few of their modem descendants. I leave it 
to my previous papers to detail the same. 



9. THE SALISH TEIBES OF THE INTERIOE OF BRITISH 
COLUMBIA. 

Bt Fbanz Boas. 

The interior of British Columbia is inhabited by Salish tribes and 
by the Chilcotin and other Athapascan tribes. Their culture re- 
sembles to a certain extent that of the northern Athapascan tribes in 
its simnlicity, and is also allied to that of the tribes of the plateaus 
farther to the south. It differs fundamentally from the culture of 
the tribes of the north Pacific coast, and is also quite different from 
that of the Indians of the Plains, although certain traits of cultoMlp 
have been imported from both sources. o 
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The Indians of this region are iLunters and fishennen. Sainton, 
whicli ascend tKe large rivers, are an important staple food ; bat, be- 
sides this, deer and other mammals are hunted, and are infinitely 
more important in the domestic economy of the people than they are 
among the coast tribes. The people also gather large quantities of 
roots and berries, and for this reason their habitations are changed from 
season to season, according to their pursuits. During 'the fishing 
season they live in the river valleys, where the permanent villages are 
located; while during the hunting season and root-gathering season 
they live in the mountains. Since the lower part of the country is 
dry, and wood is not plentiful, the wood industry, which is so char- 
acteristic of the coast Indians, is only slightly developed. Stone im- 
plements are made both by battering and flaking. Jade axes and 
adzes are of frequent occurrence. The art of painting is only slightly 
developed. Clothing is made principally of deer-skin which is care- 
fully prepared. The clothing is much fuller than it is among the 
coast tribes, moccasins, leggings, breech-clouts and various types of 
shirts being worn. The head is covered with a cap or with a head- 
band. Besides deer-skin clothing, woven blankets and ponchos made 
of sage-brush bark, are also in use. The weaving is done by a simple 
process of twining around strands of shredded bark. The tribes of 
the Coast Eange have a highly developed art of basketry. They 
make beautiful coiled ware with designs produced by imbrication. 
These coiled baskets are generally angular in shape, and suggest tliat 
the type was developed from bark baskets and boxes. Bark basketry 
is found principally among the more eastern tribes of this region. 
Mats, baskets and pouches are also made by twining, the material used 
being rush and Indian-hemp fibre. Blankets of strips of rabbit-skin 
are also made by twined weaving. 

The permanent house is a semi-enbterranean lodge, consisting of 
a large, round excavation over which a conical roof is built. The 
entrance to the dwelling is through the smoke-hole in the middle of 
the roof by means of a ladder consisting of a notched tree. In sum- 
mer the pople live in round or square tents of varying construction, 
differing, however, in type from the skin tent of the Plains Indians. 
The tents are generally covered with rush mats; while, on the other 
hand, in the mountains the simple lean-to is used. The double lean- 
to, which is so characteristic of the Athapascan tribes, is found 
throughout this area. 

In the ornamentation of dress, feathers are much more important 
than among the coast tribes, and they are treated in much the same 
fashion as by the Plains Indians. Xose and ear ornaments of des- 
talia and beads are commonly used. 

The bow is partly of the some type as that found on the coast, be- 
ing flat in cross-section with round grip in the middle ; but by far the 
greatest number of their bows are of the characteristic sinew-backed 
type of the plateau area. Arrows with simple stone points and with 
barbed bone points are used. Deer and small game are often trapped 
in snares. Fences were also built at appropriate places to drive the 
deer in the direction of the hunter. Pish are caught, partly in fish- 
traps, partly by means of bag-nets, which are used from rocks near 
the banks of the river, or from platforms built over the water. Hooka 
and fish-spears are also used. In travelling on the rivers, both dog- 
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outs and barb canoes are used. The bark canoe has long spun under 
the water line, and is made of spruce bark. 

In warfare the bow and arrow, lances, knives and various forms 
of clubs are employed. The war-club with loose stone encased in hide, 
which is characteriBtic of the Plains Indians, is found here also. For 
protection, slat and rod armor was used. 

Some of the games are almost identical with those played by the 
coast Indians, while others resemble those played by the Indians of 
the Plains. To the former group belong the beaver-teeth dice and 
the painted gambling-sticks. The well-known hoop-and-spear game 
is found here also. The game of hiding-the-button is played in the 
same manner aa on the coast. On the other hand, some of the ball 
games— for instance, a kind of lacrosse — resemble very much the ball 
games of the Plains. 

The decorative art of the plateau Indians ie very slightly devel- 
oped. It is probable that in former times there may have been a 
more marked development of designs produced by means of embroid- 
ery, but these no longer survive. There is almost a complete absence 
of works of plastic art. Among the archeeological remains of this 
region, which, without any doubt, belong to the ancestors of the pro- 
sent inhabitants of the area, are found a few good carvings in bone, 
and fairly good realistic representations on stone mortars. These, 
however, are very few in number. In typo they resemble somewhat 
the plastic art of the coast, but the small number of specimens shows 
clearly that these objects must always have b^en rare. Paint- 
ing is also of a very crude character. A number of highly conven- 
tionalized designs are found, which are interpreted in accordance with 
the general ideas prevailing among the people. Some of these designs 
consist of simple lines and dots. They are, probably, the oldest type 
of decorative design of these tribes. Other designs seem to be related 
to those of the Prairie Indians. This is also suggested by the fact 
that these designs occur on a fe>w painted pouches and parBeches 
that are found here. Most of them are angular and consist of 
rectangles and triangles. By far the bulk of the painted designs 
are pictographic in character, and are related to the cbaraeteristio 
pictographic art of the Plains Indians. In a few cases very simple 
forms are interpreted in a symbolic manner. Thus a red dot on 
a round stone club has been interpreted as a thunder-bird in the sky, 
and a cross as the world with its four comers. There is practically 
no trace of the semi-realistic animal representations which are so char- 
acteristic of the Pacific coast. . ■ 

The social organization of the tribes is very loose. There is no 
recognized tribal unit, and the population of the villages undergoes 
frequent and considerable changes. There are no exogamic groups, 
and no hereditary nobility is found. Distinction was obtained prin- 
cipally by wealth and wisdom. Captives made in war became slaves, 
but if one of the slave women was married to a member of the tribe 
she and her children were considered equals of the other people. It 
does not seem that names were restricted to certain families, although 
names of ancestors were frequently given to young children. In mar- 
riage the wife generally followed her husband to live with his family, 
although shortly after marriage there was a frequent change of resi- 
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dence of the young people, wlio for some time lived with the bride's 
family, and for some time vith tlie groom's family. 

The hunting territory was considered the common property of the 
whole tribe, but deer-fences and fishing-places were the property of 
certain individuals and families. In most cases an old woman was 
put in charge of berry-patches, which were the property of the whole 
tribe. It was her duty to prevent any one from picking berries be- 
fore they were ripe. 

In recent times the custom of giving potlatches has been intro- 
duced among the more western plateau tribes, the custom evidently 
being copied from the coast tribes. 

In the western part of the country the infant cradles were shaped 
like small baskets, and resembled somewhat the infant cradles of the 
coast. Farther to the east the characteristic North American cradle- 
board was used. 

A young man who desired to marry gave presents to the girl's 
parents, and their acceptance indicated the acceptance of his suit. In 
other cases the girl's relatives proposed marriage to the parents of the 
young man. Levirate was common. 

The body of the deceased was buried, the grave being purified by 
means of thorny bushes to drive away evil spirits, and often tents 
were erected over the burial-site. If a person died in a foreign coun- 
try the body was burned and the remains were wrapped up and carried 
along to be buried in the family graveyard, each family having a bur- 
ial site of its own. Among the Lower Thompson Indians and Lillooet 
the burial customs were somewhat similar to those of the coast tribes. 
In many cases the bodies were placed in lai^ cedar boxes supported 
on posts. The bodies of members of one family were placed in the 
same box. It is worth mentioning that terms of afBnity undergo a 
change after the death of husband or wife. 

The religious concepts of the Salish tribes of the interior were 
also much simpler than those of the coast Indians. Since the social 
organization is simple, and ritualistic societies are not found, tlte 
wliole group of ideas connected with these concepts does not occur. 
The essential trait of the religious beliefs of these tribes is connected 
with the acquisition of guardian spirits. '^ Each person is believed to 
have his guardian spirit, which is acquired by the performance of 
ceremonials. Only a few shamans are believed to have inberited 
their guardian spirits from their parents who have been particularly 
powerful. All animals and objects possessed of mysterious powers 
can become guardian spirits, whose powers are somewhat diSeren- 
tiated. Objects referring to death — such as graves, bones, teeth, and 
also natural phenomena, such as blue sky, east and west, and power- 
ful animals — could become guardian spirits of shamans. Warriors 
bad weapons and strong animals for their guardian spirits ; hunters : 
the water, the tops of mountains, and the animals they hunted, or 
others that were themselves successful hunters. Fishermen had for 
their guardian spirits canoes, paddles and water animals; and gamb- 
lers: a variety of smaller animals, and also objects used for securing 
good luck or wealth. The frequent occurrence of guardian spirits 
that are only part of an animal — as a deer's nose, the left or right aide 
of a thing, the head, the hand, the hair, or the tail of an animal — is 
remarkable. 
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The puberty ceremonials during wliieh these guardian spirits 
were acquired were quite complex, and the ceremonies which boys had 
to perform depended upon their preferences. Those who desired to 
become great hunters had to practise hunting and shooting in a cere- 
monial way. Those who desired to be warriors prayed to the sun to 
pive them their wish, and had to perform mimic battles. The would- 
be gambler danced, and played with gambling-sticks. One of the im- 
portant rites connected with these ceremonies, as well as with all other 
ceremonies, was purification by means of the sweat-bath. In every 
village there were a number of small lodges, consisting of supple poles 
bent, and tied together in the middle, and covered over. These were 
used very frequently by the people. 

The puberty ceremonials of girls were much more complicated 
than those of boys. Girls were forbidden to touch their bodies with 
their hands, and for this reason had scratchers and drinking tubes 
which they had to use through the whole ceremonial. They were 
isolated, and during the period of isolation they had to dig trenches, 
pick off leaves from fir branches, and make baskets and small mats — 
all symbolic of the work they had to do later in life, and intended to 
give them strength. Girls as well as boys made records of the offer- 
ings and ceremonies they had passed through by means of pictures 
painted with red paint on boulders. Generally the period of isola- 
tion of boys and of girls extended over several months. 

Every living person, all animals, and even inanimate objects, are 
said to have souls. The Thompson Indians believe that each soul 
has a shadow which remains behind in this world, while the soul itself 
goes to the country of the ghosts, which is believed to be situated in 
the west, and which is guarded by a number of spirits that may turn 
back the soul of a person who has fainted, and who is not ready to die. 

The mythology of the tribes of the interior centres around Coyote. 
The Thompson Indians, whose beliefs are best known to us, believe 
the earth to be square, the corners directed towards the points of the 
compass. The confluence of the Fraser and Thompson Rivers is be- 
lieved to be the centre of the world, which is perfectly level in the 
centre, but very mountainous near the outer edge. It is surrounded 
by lakes over which hover clouds and mists. 

Mountains and valleys were given their present form by a number 
of transformers who travelled over the world. The greatest of these 
was the Old Coyote, who, it was said, was sent by the "Old Man" to 
put the world in order. At the same time there were other transform- 
ers who travelled all over the world working miracles. It is said 
that Coyote finally disappeared, and retreated to his house of ice. The 
beings who inhabited the world during the mythological age, until 
the time of the transformers, were men with animal characteristics, 
gifted in magic. They were finally transformed into real animals. 
Most of the rocks and boulders of remarkable shape are considered as 
transformed men or animals of the mythological period. 

The coyote legends of this area have the characteristics of the 
coyote cycle of the whole North American plateau district. The 
coyote is believed to be the ancestor of some of the tribes, and was the 
only person to survive the deluge. Most of the stories related of him 
deal with his greed and covetousness, and belong to the characteristic 
American trickster stories. One of the most famous of these trsdi- 
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tions tells how Coyote coveted hie son's wiyes, and induced his son to 
climb a tree. By lifting his eyelids. Coyote caused the tree to grow 
up to the sky. The son then reached the sky, where he found various 
things which he obtained for the future use of mankind. Finally 
the Spider let the young man down in a basket. He found his wivea, 
and took revenge on his father. Other stories deal with Coyote's 
attempts to overcome animals and monsters. Although many of these 
end with the defeat of Coyote, in others he succeeds in ridding the 
country of the monsters which infested it. 

Many other traditions deal with his visit to the sun, with the ori- 
gin of fire, which is believed to have been obtained by the Beaver and 
the Eagle, and with the origin of certain peculiarities of animals. 
Several of this last class of stories deal entirely with animals, while 
most of the other legends of the tribe relate to adventures of men who 
meet with supernatural beings or with animals. 

Cold winds are caused by the people who live far to the north, 
where earth and sky meet. Hot winds are made by another peogle, 
who live far south. Wars between these people, which exposed the 
earth to alternate spells of hot and cold winds, were ended by *n in- 
termarriage between them. 

The thunder is believed to be a bird a little larger than a grouse. 
It shoots arrows, using its wings as a bow. Giants, dwarfs and other 
beings of mysterious power are believed in, and high mountains are 
considered with particular awe. Great mysterious power is believed 
to reside in the dawn of day, which is frequently prayed to. 

The only. communal festival of importance seems to have been a 
feast connected with dancing and praying, which lasted a whole dayt 
and was repeated more or less regularly. The dancing ground was 
generally carefully prepared, and it would seem that the dance had 
some reference to a belief in the return of the souls. This appears 
more clearly among the tribes in the eastern part of the plateau, while 
the tribes in the region near the coast range either had lost the know- 
lei^;e of the earlier significance of the dances, or have never had any 
definite idea in relation to the return of the dead connected with the 
ceremony. A characteristic feature of the dance in the western re- 
gion was the custom of according to the young men and the young 
women the right of touching one another, thus symbolizing their de- 
sire to be married. The act of touching was considered a formal 
marriage. 

The general consideration of the culture of this district suggests 
that in former times the culture was even more simple than it is now. 
A greater complexity has developed, partly owing to the influence of 
the coast tribes, and partly owing to dissemination of cultural ele- 
ments belonging to the Plains Indians. The influence of these two 
areas is indicated, not only by the complex character of ttie mythology 
of the region, but also by many other traits. 

Many of the coyote tales are almost identical with those told by 
the Plains Indians from the upper Mackenzie as far south as the lower 
Mississippi River, while the other transformer myths of the Saliah 
tnbes are analogous to the traditions of the coast Indians. Other 
indications of affiliation to eastern North America are the elaborate 
feather technique, the highly developed pictographic painting, and 
the peculiar angular decorative elements which are found particularly 
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in the decorative deai^a executed on hide. The influence of the 
coast Indiana upon technique does not extend far to the east. It 
makes itself felt in the wood-work, particularly in the dug-outs of the 
western tribes, and in the high development of the fishing industry. 
Their influence upon the art of the people seems to have been very 
slight. 

The most important trait in regard to which the culture of the 
plateaus differs from that farther to the east and from that of tht- coast 
is the great simplicity of social and religious life. There ia practi- 
cally no indication of the complex ritualistic symbolism of the Flams 
Indians, nor of the strict organization of the ritualistic brotherhoods 
and societies of the coast. The more complex forms that occur on 
the plateaus are clearly due to foreign influence. Thus the most 
highly developed forms of religious dance seem to have been found in 
the eastern plateau regions, while the influence of the social organiza- 
tion of the coast has made itself felt among the most western tribes 
of this area. Thus, the Lillooet, a Salish tribe in direct communica- 
tion with the coast tribes, have geutes similar to those of the coast 
tribes; and anal<^ous developments, even in a more marked degree, 
are found among the Athapascan tribes that are in contact with the 
Teimshian Indians of Northern British Columbia. 

It would seem that in the early history of this district the coast 
of Southern British Columbia partook of all the essential traits that 
are now characteristic of the plateaus ; and both linguistic and arch- 
eeological indications suggest that the Salish tribes which now inhabit 
the coast of the Gulf of Georgia separated from the Salish tribes of the 
interior at a time when both had the simple form of culture that seems 
to be characteristic of the whole plateau area and of the Mackenzie 
basin." 



10. THE SALISH TRIBES OF THE COAST AND LOWER 
FRASEB, DELTA. 

By Chas. HiLL-ToCT. 

In attempting in this necessarily brief paper to describe the 
lives and conditions of the westernmost of the Salish tribes of British 
Columbia I can only touch upon the more striking features of my 
subject, and this I propose to do under the threefold division cd 
Social Organization and Customs; Religions Beliefs and Practices, 
and Material Culture. 

*Jamea Teit. The Thompson Indians of British Colnnlbia. Publicktiona M 
tb« Jmhp North Pacific Expedition. Vol. I., pp. 163-390. Leiden, 1900. 

LivinKHton Farrsnd. Bsaketr; Deaigns of the Balish Indiana. Ibid., pp. 
391-399. Leiden, 1900. 

James Teit. The Lillooet Indiana, Ibid. Vol. II., pp. 193-300. Lieden, 
1906. 

James Teit. Traditiona of the Thompson River Indians. Uemoin^of Mm , 

American Folk-Lore Society. Vol. VI. Boston, 1898. , OoOQIc 
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Social Obganization and Ctjstous. 

The social organization of the littoral Saliah is found to differ 
materially from that of their congeners of the interior. The differ- 
ence begins with the Lower Lillooet tribes and continues as we pro- 
ceed down the Fraser until when we reach the Vancouver Island 
tribes, a condition of things is found to prevail as unlike that which 
characterizes the inland tribes aa if no relationship existed or ever 
had existed between the two dii ' 



Prom a social structure which in its simplicity and looseness 
borders closely upon pure anarchy we reach a comparatively complex 
social orgajiizatiou under which tfie commune is divided into a num- 
ber of hard and fast classes or castes which exhibit at times a rigidity 
and inflexibility that in some features recall the social divisions of 
the natives of India. 

Among the Lkiingen and neighbouring tribes there are three of 
these castes not counting that of the Slaves. First, there is what 
may be called the "royal" or "princely" caste composed of the rul- 
ing chiefs of tbe local communes and their families. These form a 
class apart from the rest of the people as inaccessible and exclusive as 
any of the Royal Houses of more sophisticated peoples. The chief- 
taincy which is elective among the interior tribes is here strictly here- 
ditary, passing from fathers to sons in the same families as automa- 
tically as clock-work. This class is known nnder the distinctive name 
or title of tciJdngen-sid'm.. 

Next to this came the silee-sidm or caste of thn hereditarv nobil- 
ity — men with family histories, as proud of their lineage and honour- 
able descent as any Spanish or Castilian grandee. 

Below these came the hwutlqelinaus or common-folk, "people 
without grandfathers;" and beneath these again the slave class. 

Between each of these classes or castes there was an absolutely 
impassable barrier as far as the Island Salish were concerned. Among 
the Delta tribes class exclusion was not apparently so rigid and in- 
flexible ao on thfi island; nor was the chieftaincy regarded, in 
theorv at least, as hereditarv, though practice was fast making it so 
here also, when we first came into contact with them. 

The rigidity of the island classes and the iealous excluaiveness of 
the hereditary nobility is clearly brought out in a most interesting 
and siimificant manner, viz.. by the upgrowth and existence amonir 
them of an intermediate classs. a kind of bourgeoisie, called in the 
Iiknngpn tongue nitcndngit, which name has exactly the same siir- 
nificance among these people as the term parvenu had under the old 
French rpgimf. The nitcndngit were men who. bv their abilitv or 
good luck, had acquired wealth, by means of which they had gained 
a certain social standing, bat as they had no "grandfathers" no pede- 
grees of honourable descent, and no family or kin-crests, they could 
not be admitted among the hereditary nobles and so had to form n 
class intermediate between these and the common-folk. 

The family oride and exclusiveness of the privileged classes wan 
further illustrated in every social function which they held, and of 
these there were a goodly number, such as namini;-f easts. marriH<»i- 
feasts, mortuary-feasts, and the "potlatch," or gift-feasts. On 
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these occasions the chiefs put on lofty and condescending airs, con- 
versed only with one another, and formed a group apart by them- 
aelvBB. The hereditary nobles, or men of pedegree, formed a second 
group, and the untitled or common-folk a third. The nitcndngit, 
or nouveaux riches held on these occasions a very equivocal posi- 
tion determined largely by the condescension of the nobles and the 
degree of respect accorded them by the people. 

The Lkiingen method of receiving and placing their guests was 
absurdly like that in vogue in high social functions in Old World 
Society. Two or more of the older noblemen stood at the entrance 
of the Feast Chambers and received the visitors, enquiring their 
names or titles and those of their fathers and grandfathers and plac- 
ing them accordinglv — rank heing determined and marked by these 
as distinctly as among ourselves. Each social division or caste had 
its own list of names or titles so that a person had but to give his 
name or that of his father or grandfather to show his social position 
and standing in his tribe. 

The name systems of the Salish, like those of other primitive 
peoples, are very interesting, and their study reveals eome of. I'thei 
most curious phases of savage culture. The limits of this paper pre- 
clude a full consideration of these here, but a few remarks upon the 
Dame-feasts of the Coast Salish— a function which had an import- 
ant place in their social life — may be offered. 

These naming-feasts refer only, of course, to the customs of the 
upper classes, the chiefs and nobles, the common people could not 
afford such. 

Titular names were bestowed upon their bearers only when they 
had reached and passed the age of puberty. To show the way in 
which this was generally done let us suppose a nobleman of standing 
has a son fifteen or sixteen years of age, on whom he desires to bestow 
one of the family names or titles. He first goes to the chief of his 
commune, informs him of his desire and secures his acquiescence and 
promise of assistance. A date is then fixed for the event and invita- 
tions are sent broadcast throughout the neighbouring tribes. On the 
day appointed for the ceremony great numbers of guests come in from 
the friendly villages round about, some also coming from distant 
settlements if the giver of the feast is well known and of distin- 
guished rank. Preparations have been going on for days past to re- 
ceive and entertain these visitors. Large quantities of food have 
been brought together by the host and his kinsfolk ; the family treas- 
ure-chests have been opened and their contents set in order for dis- 
tribution at the feast. When all is ready the father of the boy who 
is to receive the name, the boy himself, and his immediate sponsors, 
friends and kinsfolk all ascend the roof of their house — the pitch oJE 
the roofs always being low and convenient for the purpose— and from 
this vantage ground the oroceedings take place. These vary a little 
from trihe to tribe and from district to district. Commonly the cere- 
mony is opened by the father of the boy dancing one of his family 
dances — to dance meaning also to sing at the same time. This song 
dance is probably a more or less dramatic representation of some 
event, fancied or real, in the life or history of his ancestors, perhaps' 
that which gave rise to the name he is going to bestow upon his son. 
When this is over a distribution of blankets — the measure of wealth 
of the coast tribes — is madeto honour the names and spirits of his >qIc 
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family, it being Iield dishonorable to speak of or even mention an 
ancestral name publicly without making gifts. The father now calls 
about him some thirty or forty of the leading noblemen among his 
guests to act as sponsora or witnesses of the rank his son will acquire 
by the name he is about to receive. Two eldermen, or preferably 
two aged chiefs, who know his lineage and ancestry, now bring the 
youth forward and standing one on either side of him the elder of 
the two proclaims in a loud voice to the assembled audience that it 
is the wish and intention of the father of the youth to bestow upon 
him his paternal grandfather's name or title. At this the people 
express their assent and pleasure by clapping of hands and shouting. 

The name is then given to the youth after which another distri- 
bution of blankets takes place, special care being taken to give at 
least one each to aJl the formal witnesses of the ceremony and to the 
officiating elders. If the father is wealthy he will throw other 
blankets among the common-folk to be scrambled for. When this 
part of the ceremony is over the feasting begins. 

After the naming ceremony is over the youth is known by his 
newly-acquired name though, according to their customs, he is never 
called by it except on special and ceremonial occasions. 

Among the Lkungen and cognate tribes a man could not take 
his own father's name should his father die before he had received 
his titular name, the names of deceased persons being tabooed among 
them for a whole generation. Hence in the case just imagined the 
youth received and revived the name of his father's father. The 
ancestral names were thus handed down in these tribes. 

The marriage customs among these tribes bring out in the same 
way the exclusiveness of the upper classes. Marriage in their rank 
was an exceedingly formal alfair and hedged about with many pre- 
cautions to prevent ■misalliance and sullying of their blood. When 
a youth had arrived at a marriageable age his family cast about for 
a suitable bride for him. It goes without saying that she must be 
his equal in rank. Having sheeted a girl the father sends two or 
more old women of his family to sound the girl's parents and ascer- 
tain their willingness to the union. If they receive the offer in a 
friendly spirit he next sends two eldermen of his kin-group or crest 
whose office it is to set forth to the girl's family the rank, honors and 
standing of their young kinsman. Should these be satisfactory to 
tibe girl's people both parties then make preparation for the marriage. 

We gather from all this how important these tribes regarded the 
marriage anions and how jealously they guarded their rank. There 
are many other interesting social features in the lives of the tribes 
under consideration which I have not touched upon at all ; but to 
■peak of them here would be to extend my paper beyond the limits 
accorded me. Those interested in a farther study of the social or- 
ganization of these tribes may consult the writer's ethnological re- 
ports on this division of the Salish in which all these features are 
dealt with in detail, each tribe being treated separately. 

Beltoious Bbliefs and Peactices. 

Closely connected with one side of the social life of these tribes 
^as one of the most characteristic features of their religion. I refer 
to their totem or kin-group crests. Among the Delta and Coast 
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tribes a marked social phase of totemiBm has been developed, oJ a 
character such ae is generally found among other totemic peoples. 
Although the kin-groupe are not commonly called by animal or plant 
names, as most of them are among the Haida and Tlingit, they were 
neverUieless distinguished one from another by crests in the same 
way as the kin-groups of the northern tribes, each family of standing 
possessing its own crest or crests. These are more or less conven- 
tionalized representations, plastic or picti^raphic, of the ancestral 
totems of the family or kin-group, commonly thought to have coma 
down from the founder of the family or group. These totems are 
looked upon as spirit guardians of the household, representations or 
symbols of them being carved or painted on some portion of the fam- 
ily dwelling, usually upon the supporting pillars of the. roof, and 
among the Island tribes they largely take the place of the individual 
totems or guardian spirits of the Interior Salish — ^the personal totem 
among these tribes having given place almost entirely under their 
changed social conditions to the family or kin-group totem. 

Belief in protecting spirits constitutes the chief feature of the 
religion of the Salish. Such beliefs were not confined to this stock; 
they were held in one form or another by practically all the aborig- 
inal tribes of the New World when we first came in contact with 
thflm. It has its source, of course, in those animistic, anthropomor- 
phic conceptions common to primitive man the world over. The 
Salish in common with other tribes in the same plane of culture as 
themselves, peopled their environment with mysterious beings and 
sentient agencies of beneficent and maleficent character, mostly of 
the latter. The land, water and air teem with mysteries; they are 
surrounded on all sides with capricious beings that have power to 
harm or destroy them. They are at any moment of their lives liable 
to come under the infiuence of these — to be made their victims or 
prey ; consequently they felt a vital need of some protecting, guiding 
influence in their lives; and hence arose their practice of seeking and 
acquiring tutelar spirits. 

The general method of acquiring these guardian spirits was b; 
means of dreams and visions. These were not the ordinary dream 
or vision but others of a mystic order, which came to the novice 
or person seeking the spirits, only after long and special preparation. 
The seeker goes apart by himself into the forest or mountains in some 
solitary spot close to a lake or some other body of water, and imposes 
upon himself a rigorous course of training, which is called kwakviai- 
yisit by the Delta and some of the Island tribes and by other names 
in other divisions. This training consists of prolonged fasts, fre- 
quent bathings, forced vomitings and other exhausting bodily exer- 
cises. With the bodv thus enervated the mind becomes abnormally 
active and expectant and dreams and visions and hallucinations are 
as natural to the novice in such a state as breathing ; and we can 
readily understand how real must seem to him the visions of his 
looked-for spirit helper. 

Whatever object apoears to him on these occasions, or rather 
what he conceives to be the spirit of the object, becomes his totem or 
tutelary spirit. It may be anything almost in nature — plant, bird, 
beast, fish, a tool, weapon or any other inanimate object, or natural 
phenomena. As, under the view he takes, everything in nature ia 
possessed of a spirit and has mystery power, the spirit of a stick, or 
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stone can protect and lend Kim aid as well as the spirit of liTing 
things. tTsually, however, he recojfnizes some kind of hierarchical 
order among these ghostly helpers. Some things or objects were 
more "powerful" to aid than others, and some aided along special 
lines in one direction and others in another. Some conierred great 
hunting powers others great running or fighting powers. Others 
again assisted the "medicine" men in their cures. If therefore the 
seeker after mystery powers was not satisfied with the first "spirit" 
that came to him, or rather with the powers it bestowed, he would 
ent«r upon a second course of training and await the coming or vision 
of a second helper, or even of a third or a fourth, spending years 
perhaps in his seeking. 

Between the individual and his protecting spirit or spirits a very 
close and mysterious relationship is supposed to exist. He does not 
pray to his totem in the sense in whicn we used this word, but ex- 
pects and looks for its aid and protection when needed. The totem 
is supposed to warn him by dreams and viaions of impending danger 
and to assist him in difficult undertakings, and indeed in all the issues 
of his life. 

Outside of this belief in tutelary spirits there was no conception 
among the Delta or Coast Saliah of a Supreme overruling Being 
who ordered and regulated the universe. It is true they did in a 
kind of way look to a being who was thought to have taught their 
first ancestors such knowledge as they possessed, and who by his 
magic, wonder-working powers procured for them their fish and game 
and roots; but thig being was a very mythical creature, having 
none of the attributes of a god about him; their stories concerning 
him and his life and doings when he was among them show him to 
have been half human, half bestial. Indeed, all the beings that peo> 
pled their world in its infancy were of this nature, possessing the 
same dual characters and assuming at will that of man or beast. 
Many of the Indians believe themselves to be descended from these 
mythical creatures and claim in consequence power over the animal 
descendents of them to-day whom they look upon as related to them- 
selves. Thus the people of the Mountain-goat or Sturgeon ancestry 
believe they can secure animals of these species more readily than 
other people can, because of the supposed relationship existing be- 
tween them; and they had esoteric formulas and ceremonies which 
they employed when they wished to capture them and which were 
thought to cause the fish or animals to yield themselves readily to 
their human kinsmen. 

In these religious ideas of the Salish there is nothing that might 
be regarded as of an ethical or moral character. Yet it must not be 
supposed thev were without morality or rules of conduct. Befo^ 
contact with ourselves no people could be more moral and decent in 
their lives and actions. But their morality was of a social, prac- 
tical kind, having no religious sanction whatever. Customary law 
and public opinion are the source and guides of conduct among pri- 
mitive people like the Salish, ae indeed they are to a larger extent, 
than would perhaps be generally admitted among ourselves. No 
religious or moral obligation could be more binding or more effective 
in regulating sexual and other social relations than that imposed 
upon the Salish by their customary laws and the public opinion of 
the commune, and though none of these laws were conceived as god- 
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ffiven tbey were uone the less binding upon them on that account. 
Custom founded upon the wisdom and experience of their forefathera 
had eBtablished certain lines of conduct, and the sense of the com- 
munity as expressed by public opinion, saw that these were observed. 
For example, chastity in both sexes, but, of course, particularly in 
that of the female, had been found to be conducive to good order and 
social well-being, and was demanded; and a lapse from virtue in 
either sex, married or unmarried, was regarded as a deep shame 
and lasting disgrace to the peraons involved and all their kindred. 
So keenly was social disgrace of this kind felt among the Saliah that 
it not infrequently led to self-destruction, particularly among girls. 
We have many of their folk-tales in which incidents of this kind oc- 
cur. It is indeed in their traditional lore that we get our beat insight 
into the character and lives of those tribes before the disrupting, un- 
balancing influeocea of our civilization made themselves felt among 
them. The view we gather of their lives and conduct from these 
aources makes one, indeed, almost wonder whether the restraints upon 
conduct imposed by the authority of religion are any stronger or more 
effective in a community than those having their sanction in public 
opinion only; and certainly those who look with dread at what they 
think is the subversion of the authoritv upon which our moral or 
reliifious laws and restraints are grounded, and expect nothing but 
social anarchv, disorder, shameless immortality and all other imagin- 
able evils to shortly come upon us, may take hetai from the picture 
which the Salish folk-tales reveal to us of the life and condition of 
these pagans before we attempted to impose upon them our superior 
Christian civilization, the blessings of which they very ungratefully 
do not properly appreciate. 

In common with other primitive peoples the Salish had an un- 
questioning belief in the imperishability of the soul or spirit — of a 
life hereafter; but their views of this after-existence are like some of 
our own, no' always clear or well-defined. 

They also believed ferventlv in ghosts, particularly those of re- 
cently-deceased persons. They believed also that some of their wise 
men or shamans could restore the soul to the body and bring the 
seeming dead to life. Many forms of sickness, fainting spells and 
swoonings in particular, they attributed to the straying away or with- 
drawing by magic means, of the soul or spirit from the body; and 
certain of the shamans were held to be skilled in going after and 
bringing back these missing spirits, and hence the power and Influ- 
ence of these men in the community. 

These shamans or "medicine" men believed in their own powers 
just as sincerely as their more sophisticated brothers do in theirs, and 
thought their sometime cures were effected by the might and magic 
of their nrotertors. So did the pnfients; for according to the meas- 
sure of their faith in the power of the medicine man, so was their 
cure in all oaaea where the mind was able to influence the body. 
Nowhere are there such wonderful "faith-cures" as among primitive 
races, onlv they are not here called by such names nor recoffnized as 
such. The medicine-man gets all the credit and all the glory; but 
then as a set-off to this he was held responsible for all failures to cure, 
and if his patient died under hia hands he had to nay to the rela- 
tives of the deceased person a heavy death fine, so things were after 
all pretty fairly balanced between doctor and patient among them. 
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The more one studies the old-time Salish the more one in constrained 
to admire the wisdom displayed in the ordinances which regulated 
their lives and actions. They appear to have been an eminently prac- 
tical people, and to have found satisfactory solutions to many of the 
problema of existence more advanced races are still much exercised 
in mind upon. 

Material Cultuse. 

Under this division we will discuss as far as our space permits 
the habitations, food and dresa of the Delta and Coast Salish. 

HabitatioTM. 

The main or permanent dwellings of these tribes differed radi- 
cally from those of their brothers of the Interior. In nothing does 
the difference in the physical sorroundinga of the two divisions mani- 
fest itself more clearly than in their habitations. 

The typical coast structure was the communal long-house; and 
some of these dwellings were truly and literally long bouses, stretch- 
ing under one roof in unbroken continuity for six, seven, eight and 
even nine and ten hundred feet. Houses of from four to six hundred 
feet were quite ordinarv structures. Simon Fraser records seeing one 
in hie trip down the river which afterwards bore his name, that ex- 
tended for upwards of six hundred feet and had a width of sixty feet. 

These houses were generallv of the half-gable, single-slope style; 
and as their fronts or face-walls were only a few feet higher than 
their back walls, their common great width made the roofs very shal- 
low indeed in their pitch. But such disadvantage as this might en- 
tail upon them by occasional leaks was more than compensated for 
by their use as platforms, for which purpose, as I have already indi- 
cated, they were customarily used on all festive and ceremonial 
occasions. 

The frame work of these houses consisted of two rows of massive 
pillars which ran from end to end of the structure on either side, 
each pair of pillars being from fifty to sixty feet apart in a typical 
dwelling. On these pillars long stout beams rested in notches cut 
for the purpose, and upon these again the supporting poles of the 
roof which was formed of thick cedar slabs laid one upon another 
after the manner of tiles. Upon one of the faces of the main pillars 
figures in high relief were customarily carved. These represented 
the family or kin-group totems, — the presiding, protecting spirits of 
the household. 

The walls of these structures were always built separately from 
the main frame work, which was intended to support the roof only, 
and were made of cedar planks or slabs, the same as those forming 
the roof laid horizontally between sets or rows of double sticks, be- 
tween which they were fastened by cedar withes. The planks were 
built up from the ground, the lower edge of each being made to over- 
lap the one beneath it for an inch or two to keep out the wind and 
rain. There were no windows or chimneys in these dwellings, tem- 
porary smoke holes being made in the roof by pulling down or tlirust- 
ing aside a plank or two. Light had access in the same way. Within 
the structure low, broad platforms were built all round the walls. 
These formed the lounges or resting places of the inmates by day and 
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tlkeir oouchea or aleeping places by night. Their beds consisted of 
several layers of long reed mats, one end of which was rolled ap to 
form a pillow or head rest. Blaiikets woven from a mixture of dog 
and mountain-goat hair and bird's feathers and skins of their larger 
game animals {ormed their bed clothes. 

Beneath these bed platforms some of the tribes stored away their 
winter supply of roots, others their fire wood. Overhead suspended 
from the rafters were hanging- shelves, on which they placed away 
their store of dried fish, meat and fruit. 

The inner walls of these dwellings were lined during cold weather 
with swamp grass mats, and hangings of the same material divided 
the interior of the building into a number of separate compartments 
or sections, each of which corresponded to the space between the 
main pillars, making an area usually of about £fty or sixty feet. 
The compartments of the chiefs were sometimes half as long again 
as the osiers. These were usually situated in or about the middle 
of the building. Next on either side came the compartments of the 
nobles, the common folk occupying the sections nearest the ends of 
the house. 

The position of the doors varied somewhat with the locality. 
Sometimes these were placed in the ends near the lower or back wall, 
sometimes at intervals where the dwelling was a long one, in the 
front wall, at others in both front and back walls, a boarded pass- 
age-way running right through the building. 

During the great dance season or Smeltdt, which lasts from one 
to two moons, corresponding to portions of our months of December 
and January, the hanging mats which divided the interior of the 
dwellings, were taken down and the whole space thrown into one 
large, common hall. It was because of these annual social events 
that the partitions were of the temporary character described. For 
among the upper Delta tribes who did not observe the Smeluh or 
winter dancing season, the partitions were always of a permanent 
kind. Here they were made of boards which divided the long-house 
into a number of double compartments, each of which was subdivided 
again into two separate ones by the passage way I spoke of just now 
as existing in some buildings, entrance to the living room being made 
from the centre of these. Usually each compartment was shared 
which were closely related to one another and between whom no mar- 
riage or sexual intercourse was allowable. 

The household utensils consisted usually of an assortment of 
basketware, wooden, trough-like dishes of various sizes, wooden and 
horn and shell spoons, reed serving mats and plaques of basketry, 
cooking-stones, tongs for handling them, and the family treasure- 
chests. A well-to-do family would have several of these latter and 
the wealthier chiefs would own perhaps a score or more. These chestr 
were most ingeniously made irom three pieces of cedar, the cover bot- 
tom and sides being each formed of one piece. They are rectangular 
in shape, the board forming the sides being so out on its inner face 
at three of the angles, as to enable it to fold without cracking or 
breaking, the fourth angle being formed by the juncture of the two 
ends which are evenly mitred and sewn together from the inside. 
The bottom is a shallow tray fastened by stitching to the inside of 
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the box, and fitting so evenly tKat the box will hold water without 
leaking. The top is a similar tray which overlaps the edges of the 
sides. In these receptacles are stored away the family treasures 
which consist mainly of blankets and their ceremonial costumes and 
ornaments. 

Food. 

The food of the Delta and Coastal Salish consisted mainly of fiah, 
in which the salmon figured largely, this fish taking much the same 
place among these tribes, particularly those of the Delta, as rice does 
among the orientals or bread among ourselves. It was the staple 
of their larders and was eaten in one form or another the whole year 
round. The Island Salish, and those of the mainland who had settle- 
mfnts actually on the coast waters, made use of many other fish and 
marine products as well, such as the seal, porpoise, sea-lion and 
whale. In addition to their fiah diet they eat the fieeh of most of 
the animals and birds of their habitat, of which deer and mountain- 
goat, ducks and geese were the most important. They also gathered 
and ate many kinds of wild berries and bulbous roots, particularly 
those of the lily kind of which they had several varieties. These 
latter they cooked by steaming or baking in ovens made in the ground. 
The fruit they eat either in its fresh, raw state or dried like the cur- 
rants of commerce, or made into compressed cakes or into thin sheets 
of sunrdried "jam." 

They cooked their food by baking, roasting or boiling. The bak- 
ing was done in ovens or holes made in the ground heated with hot 
stones or by fires. The roasting was accomplished in difierent ways, 
before or over open fires, and the boiling by means of heated stones 
which were cast into their wooden or woven pots or kettles. The food 
was commonly served in dishes if of a liquid nature, if solid on mats 
or plaques. 

All the tribes dried large quantities of salmon and stored them 
away for winter use. They also extracted oil from the salmon, dog- 
fish, "candle-fish," and several other kinds, but particularly from 
the salmon. This tbey also stored away in bottle-like receptacles of 
various kinds. Some were made from the whole skins of salmon, 
others from the hollow, bulbous, bottle-shaped stents of a species of 
kelp or sea-weed, and others again from the sounds or air-bladders 
of fish, or the larger intestines of animals. 

Drei*. 

The clothinir of the Delta and Coastal Salish was commonly of a 
scantier nature than that of the Interior tribes. In summer the men 
customarily went naked save for a loin-cloth. Most possessed a blan- 
ket of dog and goat hair or a cloak of dressed deer skin, hut these 
were not ordinarilv worn, being reserved for cold weather only, or 
for formal ceremonial occasions. Some of the nobility and all the 
chiefs possessed deer or elk hide tunics and long heavily -fringed leg- 
gings, but these articles of clothing belonged rather to the style of 
dress of the Interior Salish than to those of the Coast. 

The women went more modestly attired, though their persona 
were not so tastefullv nor so scrupulously covered as those of their 
sisters of the Interior. The ordinary female dress of the wives and 
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daughters of noblemen was a long shroud-like garment made of 
tanned doe-akin. This was commonly decorated about the breast 
with shell work and the side and ana seams were profusely covered 
with fringes. To this the; added at times short leggings like the 
men's and coarse hats made of the same material as the beat water- 
tight basketry. 

Women of the poorer class and Slaves wore skirts of woven cedar 
bark and sometimes short shoulder coverings or ponchos of the same 
material, or others made from the untauned skins of small animals 
such as squirrels and chipmunks. 

The upper Delta tribes wore more clothing habitually than the 
Coast people, and made it in a more careful and tasteful manner, 
copying in this respect the beautifully made garments of the inland 
tribes. The materials they employed were the usual dog and goat hair, 
skins of various kinds and the soft inner bark of the cedar (Thuya 
gigantea). The dogs from which this hair was taken were a special 
native breed, possessing a. fleecy coat of a texture resembling sheep's 
wooU* 



11. THE TRIBES OF THE NORTH PACIFIO COAST. 
By Fkamz Boas. 

The North Pacific coast is Inhabited b^ quite a number of dis- 
tinct tribes, whose culture, however, is fairly uniform. According 
to the degree of typical development we may distinguish three groups 
of tribes: the northern group, embracing the Tlingit, the Haida, 
and the Tsimshian ; the central group embracing the Kwakiutl tribes 
and the Bella Coola, and the southern group embracing the Coast 
Salish and the Nootka. Among the last group the characteristic 
traits of North Pacific coast culture are weakest, while in the first 
group they are most strongly developed. 

Economically, the people of this region are fishermen, who sub- 
sist partly on the salmon that ascend the rivers of the coast in great 
numbers; partly on deep-sea fishery, which is prosecuted on the cod- 
fish and halibut banks off the coast. At the same time, seals and 
sea-lions are hunted. Whales that drift ashore are used, and the 
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Nootka carry on actual pursuit of the whale. Those tribes that live 
near the fjords of the mainland are also energetic hunters, and the; 
pursue particularly the mountain-goat, but also the bear and the 
deer. Vegetable diet is not by any means unimportant. Large 
quantities of berries are picked in summer and preserved for win- 
ter use. The sap of the hemlock and some species of kelp are treated 
in the same way. The oulachen is sought for eagerly and the prin- 
cipal oulachen rivers are visited by all the neighboring tribes. This 
fish is caught particularly on account of its oil, which is tried out 
and kept in large bottles made of the stems of the giant kelp. Fish 
and clams are dried in a great variety of ways, and are used as a 
staple food throughout the year. 

The industries of the Indians are based to a great extent on the 
occurrence of the yellow and red cedar. The wood of the red cedar, 
which is easily split, is worked into planks, which serve for build- 
ing houses and which are utilized in a great variety of ways by the 
native wood worker. The bark of the red cedar is also used exten- 
sively for making matting, baskets, and certain parts of clothing. 
. Strong ropes are made of twigs of the cedar, while other ropes are 
made of twisted cedar bark. Blankets are woven of the inner bark 
of the yellow cedar, which is shredded and softened by careful beat- 
ing and then woven by a simple method of twining. It may be said 
that the salmon and cedar are the foundations of northwest coast 
culture. 

Fart of the year the Indians live in permanent villages. These 
villages consist of large wooden houses built of cedar planks and 
arranged in a row facing the sea. A street is levelled in front of 
the houses, and the canoes are placed on runways on the beach in 
front of the village. In olden times the houses of the northern 
tribes were of moderate size, probably about 30 feet square. An 
excavation several feet deep was made, which formed the floor* of 
the house. In front and in the rear two pairs of heavy posts were 
erected, which supported a central beun. Other posts were placed 
at the comers of the house, and these supported beams parallel to the 
central beam. Over these three beams the root was placed, and the 
sides of the houses were walled in by means of heavy split planks, 
placed horizontally and either tied between pairs of supporting poles, 
one inside, one outside or fitted neatly into the posts that form^ the 
comers of the house. 

A fire was kept in the centre of the house, and over it an open- 
ing was made in the roof, which served as a smoke-hole. In the 
daytime, people lived on the floor of the house, while the beds were 
arranged on a platform that ran all around the walls. Previsions 
were also kept partly on this platform, partly on lofts, which were 
suspended from the beams and rafters. According to tradition, there 
were some houses that had more than one platform, and in which 
the excavation of the floor was quite deep. In some regions the 
whole house was supported on poles of moderate height. 

The building of a house of this type required considerable skill 
in woodwork. In former times the Indians felled large trees by 
means of stone chisels, stone axes, and fires, but the planks used for 
house-building were usually split off from a live tree by cutting deep 
notehes into the trunk at appropriate distences and then splitting off 
pieces from the tree by means of large wedges, which, in the northf , 
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em part of the coast, were driven with loa^ handled stone maulB, 
while in the southern part of the coast, hand-hammerfl were used. 
After the planks had heen split off, they were smoothed by means of 
stone or hone adzes. For yery £ne work, the process of smoothing 
was continued until the surface of the plank had reached a high 
degree of finish. The planks and boards were finally polished off 
with i;rit stones and dogfish skin. The art of making household 
atensils from thin planks of this kind had reached a high degree of 
perfection. The method pursued was that of kerfing the planks and 
of bending, after having subjected the wood to a steam bath. In 
this manner the sides of boxes and buckets were made. These were 
fEkstened to a wooden bottom, either by means of pegs or by sewing 
with twisted cedar twigs. The joints were caulked, and in this mwi- 
ner water-tight boxes were secured. These were used not only for 
storing provisions, blankets, etc., but also for cooking food, the box 
being filled with water, which was then heated by means of red-hot 
stones. 

Other household utensils were made of large blocks of wood, 
which were hollowed out by means of chisel and ax, and which were 
finished with the carving knife, which had a crooked blade and a 
handle, well fitting the hand. One of the best products of the wood- 
work of the natives of this region is the dug-out canoe, which is made 
of cedar, hollowed out and worked down to an even thickness. After 
the cedar has been hollowed out, it is steamed and then spread and 
thus large canoes are made of graceful form and capable of with- 
standing a heavy sea. 

As compared to the woodwork, the basketry of the tribes is very 
simple. The bulk of the basketry of the more southern tribes con- 
sists of woven or twilled matting, made of wide strips of cedar bark, 
while in the northern regions twined spruceroot basketry prevails. 
Among the Tlingit. spruceroot basketry takes to a great extent the 
place of the small boxes which are common on the southern part of 
the coast. Baskets are largely used for storatre of provisions, for 
keeping blankets, as covers of boxes, for holding spoons, and for 
berrying. 

For fishing, hooks, harpoons, and fish traps are nsed. . A gi«at 
variety of forms of fish traps are found, in which large quantities of 
salmon are secured during the summer months. Traps are also used 
for securing land game. Small fur-bearing animals, as well as larger 
game, such as bears and deer, are tmpped in this manner. 

The bow is of simple construction. It is made of a single piece 
<rf yew wood, with slightly curved back, flat belly and narrow, round 
grip. It is carried in a wooden quiver. Arrows with detachable 
head are used for hunting sea-otter, while land game was hunted 
with arrows with bone points. 

It would seem that in olden times, practically all aloing this 
coast, the art of stone chipping was not in use while rubbed slate 
points and pecked and battered stone hammers and stone mortars 
were common. 

While the men procure all the animal food, except shellfish, 
the women gather berries and dig roots and shellfish. In some regions 
of the coast, clover is treated with particular care; although it is 
not actually planted, clover patches are cleared and surrounded by 
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fences to indicate the limit of garden patches. On Queen Charlotte 
Island tobacco was raised in olden times in gardens cleared near the 
villages. 

Household utensils, canoes, and practically all objects utilized 
by the natives are elaborately decorated. This is true particularly 
of their woodwork. The style of decoration is very characteristic. 
It consists entirely of the application of animal motives, each design 
generally consisting of a combination of various parts of an ani- 
mal's body. The animal forms, although highly coventionalized, 
are easily recognized, The style of conventionalization consists in 
an extended use of curved lines and a tendency to arrange, wherever 
possible, oval fields, which may be decorated with a group of con- 
centric or almost concentric elliptical or rounded designs. These 
peculiar designs resemble eyes, and the north-west coast art may be 
said to be charaicterized by the prevalence of the eye motive. The 
eye is used with great frequency to indicate the joints 
of the body, the original idea being evidently a represen- 
tation of the ball-and-socket joint, the curved outline of the figure 
representing the socket, the inner field the ball. In general 
the artist endeavors to represent the whole animal on the 
decorative field. In doing so, he is at liberty to distort and dissect 
the animal figure, so as to fit the whole as nearly as possible into 
the decorative field. Very frequently this ia accomplished by split- 
ting the animal in two and by representing the two halves as spread 
out; but many otber processes are used. These designs are done both 
in carving and painting. The colors applied are principally black 
and red, although green and blue also occur. The animals used for 
ornamentation are almost throughout those which play an important 
part in the mythology and in the beliefs connected with the social 
organization of the tribe. It is remarkable that geometrical designs 
are practically absent. In the southern regions, where the decor- 
ation of basketry is almost absent, geometrical designs are also 
absent. The only region where a highly developed geometrical 
decorative art accompanies the more realistic art before described, 
is found in southern Alaska, where elaborate decoration of spruce- 
root basketry occurs. It seems, however, probable that this w^ has 
been introduced through contact of the coast tribes with the tribes of 
the interior. The decoration resembles the porcupine quill desiirns 
of Athapascan tribes, and is executed in basketry by a peculiar 
method of "false eml)roidery." In the most southern part of the 
region in discussion, geometrical basketry designs are also found, 
particularly among the southern tribes of the Nootka. These are 
clearly related to the geometrical designs of the basketry of the coast 
of Washington. 

The social oi^anization of the North West coast tribes is very 
complex and remarkable difierences are found amoiig various tribes. 
Of the northern tribes, the Tlingit and Haida are divided into two 
exognmic halves, some of which bear th*" names of animals, and in 
which descent is in the female line. The two groups amoni; the 
Tlingit are characterized by the Raven and Wolf, among the Haida, 
Eagle and Raven. The members of each of these groups have the 
privilege of using designs representing certain animals as their 
crests, and m many cases they claim a supernatural relationship to 
these animals. To a limited extent, the animals may therefore be 
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said to be the totems of these groups. It is, however, important to 
know that not always the principal crest animal and the animal 
from which the group takes its name are the same. Thus, the Haven 
clan of the Haida has as its principal crest the killerwhale, and in 
the Ea^le clan of the Haida, the beaver is as important a crest as 
the eagle. Furthermore, not all the members of each group have 
the same crest, but there are a considerable number of sub-groups, 
each of which has a number of crest animals of its own. In a great 
many cases the acquisition of these crest animals can be traced by 
historical traditions, and we know that in some cases, crests have 
teen obtained by gift from friends among foreign tribes. Often its 
acquisition ie explained by a myth which belongs only to one of the 
subdivisions of the larger groups. It is therefore evident that in 
this case the animal name of the group and the crest of the subdivi- 
sion of the group are not equivalent. 

The sub-groups among the Haida and Tlingit are throughout 
local in character. They were evidently, at one time, village com- 
munities consisting of blood relatives, that ia to say, of a number of 
people related by maternal descent. This group of people had their 
own local traditions, which in almost every case has the form of a 
crest tradition. 

Although the village was the property of a subdivision of one 
group, necessarily a considerable number of individuals of the 
opposite group must have lived in the same village as husbands or 
wives, as the case may have been. It is probable that in this way 
the present conditions originated, the recent villages consisting of a 
number of sub-divisions inhabited by different branches of the two 
groups. 

The social organization of the Tsimshian is not unlike that of 
the Haida and Tlingit, the only difference being that in this case 
four exogamic groups are found. Of these, two are named from ani- 
mals, the wolf and the eagle, while the two others, which have the 
Raven and the Bear for their crest or totem, have names that are 
not derived from the names of these animals. Conditions among the 
Tsimshian are somewhat more complex than among the Tlingit on 
account of the existence of the irreater number of irroups. It seems, 
however, fairly evident that the same kind of local subdivision of 
the four clans exists which is found among the more northern tribes. 

A very curious social organization is found among the Kwakiutl 
tribes. Among the Tsimshian there is a definite maternal organiza- 
tion, but the tendency toward maternal organization decreases as 
we proceed from the north to the south. The northern Ewakiutl 
tribes have a number of exogamic groups which take their names 
from animals, such as the raven, wolf and killerwhale, and descent 
is preferably reckoned in the maternal line, but not with such rigid- 
ity as is found among the more northern tribes. In certain cases 
children are free to be counted as members of the father's group. 
Among the Ewakiutl proper this freedom is even greater. A child 
belongs by blood to both his father's and his mother's family. By 
a peculiar arrangement, however, descent is so regulated that it 
proceeds in the maternal line. It ia probable that the clan privileges 
of the northern tribes are responsible for this curious state of affairs. 
One of the essential property rights of each individual is his clan- 
legend and the use of his crest. According to the EwakintL eustom* 
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tte property right in these objects is held by the men of the tribe. It 
is, however, not transmitted as a permanent inheritance to the sons, 
but it is alvaya acquired in marriage. Thus, if a certain man has 
the right to use the raven as his ereet, he will give this crest to his 
son-in-law about the time when a child is bom to the young man. In 
this way, the son-in-law practically holda the crest in trust for his 
wife's daughter, because when he in turn is to give up the use of the 
crest he must deliver it to his daughter's husband, who again hold* 
it in trust for his future daughter. It is clear that in this manner 
a purely maternal descent is secured. Among the Kwakiutl tribea 
which follow these customs there is no limited number oi exogamic 
groups as are found among the more northern tribes. Instead we 
Hnd in each village a considerable number of families represented 
in the same way as are found in northern villages. It seems pro- 
bable that here also the different families in each village were ori- 
ginally separate village communities, which, owing to historical fates, 
came to live in the same village, or which in other places split up 
and are now represented in different villages. 

According to the group system of the northern tribes, each fam- 
ily of the village community must be necessarily exogamic. The 
custom among the Kwakiutl is not definitely settled, some of the 
families preferring marriages outside the group, while others pre- 
fer marriages in the group. On the whole, marriages outside of 
the group are more frequent on account of the eagerness of individ- 
uals to secure the privilege of using ifew and important ereste. 

The further south we go the less important becomes the crest, 
which among the Coast Salish and \ootka exists only in traces, aa 
compared to its extended use in the north. 

The Bella Coola of the central part of British Columbia, who 
are neighbors of the northern Kwakiutl tribes, and under whose 
influence their culture has developed, have also adopted the crest 
system. The village community is here also the social unit, and 
each village has its own crest. Here, however, the jealousy with 
which the property rights in the crests are guarded is so great that 
at least among chiefs' families exogamy is strictly forbidden. 

This diversity of types of social organization on the Pacific 
coast is remarkable. There seems to be very little doubt that the 
l^i^up system of the Tlingit and Haida has exerted a very strong 
influence over their immediate neighbors. Thus we find that not 
only the northern Kwakiutl tribes have adopted the group system, 
bat we find the same among the Athapascan tribes adjoining the 
Tlingit, and also among those adjoining the Tsimshian. Since the two- 
fold division of a whole tribe into exogamic group is a phenomenon 
of very wide occurrence, it is fruitless to speculate on its origin in 
this special case, but it is worth while to point out that Dr. Swanton 
in his investigations on the Haida was led to the conclusitm that 
possibly the Eagle group may represent a foreign element in the 
tribe. However this may be, it is fairly clear that the crest system, 
which has developed on the north Pacific coast is not necessarily con- 
nected with this peculiar division of the tribe. 

It may be pointed out that the crest system has an intimate rela- 
tion to the artistic development among the coast tribes as well as to 
their mythological ideas, and that the religious importance of the 
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ciest is in most cases very slight among the northern tribes. The 
Baven, which appears as a group name, is identified with the mytho- 
logical raven, which will be discussed later. The killerwhale, which 
also appears as a creat, plays an important part in the religious beliefs 
of the tribe. On the other hand, the eagle, beaver, and grisly bear, 
which are important crests common to a great many families have 
no particular religious significance. 

In later times, the idea of the occurrence of crests has exerted a 
powerful influence over the development of the semi-realistic art of 
the northwest coast. Almost all the subjects of artistic representa- 
tion are selected from among the crests, and it would seem plausible 
that if the crest idea had not existed, tKe exuberance of artistic 
form would also not have developed. It is, however, worth while to 
bear in mind the question whether the artistic skill may not have 
added materially to the development of the crest idea. Th« simple 
fact that a person used to a great extent objects decorated with 
representations of a certain animal, may have fostered the tendency 
of using such an animal as a crest. That this has occurred is indi- 
cated by historical and semi-hiatorical traditions, which state that 
a certain design, or object bearing a certain design was given to a 
person either by a friend or by a supernatural being, and that 
henceforth the object became his crest. These traditions may be 
compared to the reports of the origin of decorative designs so com- 
mon in North America, in which it is stated that the design waa 
received in a dream. Considering the weakness of the religious side 
of the crest, it seems to be very plausible that the art of Uie people 
has, to say the least, materially increased the total number of crests. 
That an accretion of new crests has occurred, may be observed 
clearly among the southern tribes, which evidently had no cresta in 
earlier times, and where we may observe to a certain extent the 
introduction of northern crests by intermarriage and imitation. I 
believe it can be shown by a study of the crest mythology of the 
EwakiutI that their myths are quite recent and have developed at thA 
same time with the development of artistic reproduction of these 
crests. 

The religious significance of the crest shows great variations. It 
was stated before that the raven and killerwhale, both crests of the 
Haida, are the two most important supernatural beings of their 
mythology. There are a great many cases among the northern tribes 
in which the crest was acquired by ,an ancestor of the family in the 
same way as Indians of the plains acquire a manitou. It is told how 
a man went out into the wilderness and in the course of events, met 
a supernatural being or animal, which henceforth became his pro- 
tector. The difference between the northwest coast traditions and 
those of the plains consists in the fact that the animal once acquired 
was transmitted by the ancestor to his sister's children. There is 
hardly a single case of traditions in which the family claims direct 
descent from the crest animal. 

Among the southern tribes, the type of tradition is more varied. 
There are a considerable number of cases in which the myth claimH 
that the ancestor of the family came down from heaven, wearing the 
dress or mask of the animal, which later on became the crest of ^he 
family, so that each person wearing this crest impersonates the 
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family anoefltor. WhUe there are many ca«e« oi thi« kind, there 
are also a great many others in which the crest ia explained to have 
been acquired by the encounter of an ancestor with an animal or 
BUperaatural being, which became his protector. In both these 
cases, the crest is used in the same manner. On the whole, it may 
be said that the mythological explanation of the use of the crest ia 
by far more complete among the Kwakiutl than among the northern 
tribes. Nevertheless, I am strengly of the opinion that these mytho- 
logical explanations are quite recent. The reason for my conviction 
is the uniformity in type of all traditions of this kind and the phe- 
nomenally great extent of borrowing that the evidence shows. It 
may be well to give an example of this. A characteristic belief of 
the Tlingit refers to the land-otters, which were said to take away 
drowned persons. A number of Alaskan traditions refer to adven- 
tures of men who were drowned and who were rescued by the land- 
otters. This belief is not characteristic of the southern parts of the 
coast, but it has been worked into a myth among the Ewakiutl, 
which explains the use of a certain mask among one family. The 
details of this tradition are identical with the details of an Alaskan 
tradition, and they must have been recently borrowed. 

Wherever the crest is strongly developed, we also find an exu- 
berance of artistic forms, particularly representations of crests on 
houses and graves. The crest is either painted or carved on the 
house-front; the beams and the posts of the house are carved so aa 
to represent the crest animal, and large poets, called totem poles, 
representing a series of crest animals are erected in front of the 
houses. Gjrave-boxes, memorial posts and posts marking the graves 
are carved in the same manner. It seems likely that before the 
introduction of iron tools, these carvings were of more modest form 
than later on. According to the reports of the natives, in olden 
times these carvings were cut out on the face of heavy planks; 
animal figures being out out either in relief or in the round. 

Society on the north Pacific coast was divided into four classes, 
chiefs, nobility, common neople and slaves. Among the southern 
tribes there is a marked tendency to count the rank of a person accord- 
ing to the position held by his father, not by his mother — another 
indication that paternal descent in this region preceded maternal 
descent. 

The system of barter and exchange amon^ the northwest coast 
Indians is quite highly developed. At the present time the unit of 
value is the blanket, and values are calculated by blankets. The 
assumed value of the blanket at the present tinie is 50 cents. Canoes 
may be counted as worth so many blankets, and other objects are val- 
ued in the same way. In olden times curried elk skin blankets, 
canoes, and slaves were used as standards of value. In their deal- 
ings among themselves, objects are valued according to these valua- 
tions and exchanged on this basis, but in many cases actual payment 
ig made by means of blankets. 

A vast credit system has grown up amontr all the tribes of the 
north Pacific coast. We may observe that originally this system was 
band on the custom of loaning out property before the assembled tribe 
as a means of having a public record of the transaction. Consequently, 
the payment of debts was also made in the same way. This seems to be 
the fundamental idea of the so-called potlatches. At the present time 
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the fnndamentBl idea of the potlatch is that of a great festival, at 
which the host diBtributes his whole property among his friends. Ib 
a small potlatch he will give presents to the members of his own fam- 
ily, in a larger potlatch he will make presents to the other families 
inhabiting his own village. In this he is assisted by the wealthy 
members of hie own family. In still larger potlatches the presents 
are given to neighboring tribes that have been invited, and the host 
is assisted by all the members'of his own tribe. In all these cases 
the presents are given to individuals as members of certain families 
and tribes. Through a potlatch of this kind high distinction is at- 
tained by the host, in accordance to the amount of property given 
away and the number of tribes invited. In principle, however, this 
distribation is partly a payment of debts, partly an investment of pro- 
perty, which at a later time will be returned with 100 per cent, inter- 
est by the recipients. Since the property has to be returned not to 
the host individually, but to him as representative of the position he 
holds in his family and in his tribe^ this distribution is at the same 
time an investment for his successors, or, as might be said, it may 
become the life insurance for his children. Owing to this system of 
potlatches and the system of credits it involves, the total amount of 
property claimed by each individual among these tribes is ever so 
much greater than the blanket currency and other property in exis- 
tence among all the tribes combined, and as a result currency blankets 
often change hands with remarkable rapidity. It may be partly due 
to the needs of this system that certain symbolic objects have attained 
fanciful values. This is particularly true of the peculiar coppw 
plates which are used among these tribes, and some of which are val- 
ued at fabulous prices. Even now there are copper plates among the 
Ewakiutl that are valued at 7,000 blankets, although their actut^ 
value is nil. They may be compared to a certain extent to bank notei 
which represent property otherwise invested. 

Connected with this complex system of values and of credits is 
also the occurrence of symbolic property which is given as a dower. 
This also is most strongly developed among the Ewakiutl. The pro- 
perty consists of bracelets tied together to sticks, each stick represent- 
ing a certain value. Small imitations of copper plates about one 
inch in length are used in the same manner. The young woman also 
receives a large number of oM box covers, of a type which has gone 
out of use entirely, but each of which symbolizes a box and its con- 
tents. Thus, hundreds of box-covers and hundreds of small coppers 
and of sticks of bracelets may be given away, which have only sym- 
bolic value, which, however, may be used as coin in exchange for ob- 
jects of value. 

The potlatch is celebrated on every occasion of importance to the 
family, such as, at the time of initiation of a young man, at the time 
of promotion in rank, the erection of a house, and at marriage cere- 
monies. The system has spread, in less pronounced form, to the 
Eskimo tribes of Alaska, southward as far as the Columbia River, and 
also to the Salish and Athapascan tribes bordering on the coast region. 

All along the north west coast is found a ritualistic organieation 
which intercrosses the family organization in a most curious man- 

This organization seems to be most marked among the Ewakiutl 
Indians, and I will describe the conditions found among them. C ,-.,-,. ~,\r- 
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Besides the cresta, which are owned b; each individual, he haa 
also the privilege, which is inherited, togeUier with the cresta, of be- 
ing initiated bj a supernatural being. The method of initiation is 
the same as that of the eastern Indian, who finds supernatural power 
after fasting. The difference between the acquisition of supernatural 
power among the eastern Indians and that believed in by the Ewakiutl 
is that among the former the relation between the individual and the 
supernatural power is purely personal, while among the latter it is a 
family affair, each family having the right to be initiated by a certain 
supernatural being. The relation between this idea and the property 
in crests is also characteristic. They descend in the same manner, 
but, while the creat is inherited without any particular ritualistic per- 
formance giving the individual the right to the crest, the protection of 
the supernatural being must be acquired in each individual case by 
an initiation. There ia an important difference between the traditions 
relating to the acquisition of crests and those which relate to the gift 
of magic powers by a supernatural being. While the ancestor ac- 
quired the crest for the whole family, he only acquired the privilege 
for his descendants to communicate with the same supernatural being. 

The supernatural beings who are the protectors of families are, 
comparatively speaking, few in number, and for this reason a consid- 
erable number of families have the same supernatural being as their 
protector. Notwithstanding this fact, the method of initiation is 
different for each family, the method being determined by the legend 
which accounts for the acquisition of the supernatural being as the 
family protector. 

All the individuals in the tribe who have the same supernatural 
being as their protector are grouped together during the ritualistic 
performance in one group, which takes the place of the family organi- 
Eation that prevails during the rest of the year. Among all the 
northwest coast tribes these ritualistic performances are confined to 
the winter months, and the season is set off from the rest of the year 
as the sacred season. Since all the families participate in the rituals 
celebrated during the sacred season, the whole family organization is 
broken up during this period. The individuals initiated by super- 
natural beings form one group in the tribe. They are treated with 
particular regard and take the place of the high nobility. The unini- 
tiated, on the other hand, take the- position of the common people. 
The uninitiated, in turn, are also subdivided into a number of groups, 
not according to the families to which they belong, but according to 
their prospective position among the initiated. Thus, young chil- 
dren, who will probably not belong to the initiated for a considerable 
time to come, form a group by themselves. The young men, older 
men, and those who in former times belonged to the initiated, and 
whtt have given up their membership in favor of their sons-in-law, 
each form a class by themselves. Thus, we find the whole tribe, in- 
stead of being arranged in families, arranged In two large groups, the 
uninitiated and the initiated. The uninitiated are subdivided into 
age classes, while the initiated are grouped according to the spirits by 
which each group is initiated. 

The moat important among these are the Cannibal spirit, the 
Qhoat, the Grialy Bear, and the Fool Spirit. 

AJl the legends explaining the practices of these sacred societies 
relate some event telling how a member of the family was carried away 
by one of these spirits ; how he saw the spirit's house, and the ritual. 
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and how later od he vae taken back, and imitated what he had seen. 
Thia, which ie the characteristic explanation of practically all Indian 
rituals of North America is, of course, merely a re-Btatement of the 
practices that are used at the present time. The reasons assijrned for 
the various practices, the most important among which is ritualistic 
cannibalism, show material difEerences, not only among different tribes, 
but even inside of the same tribe. Thus, the principal myth explain- 
ing cannibalism relates to the visit of four brothers to the house of the 
cannibal spirit, who threatened to devour them. By a stratagem the 
young men made their escape and reached their father's house por- 
sned Dy the cannibal. The father then invited the cannibal, pre- 
tending that he would make a feast for him. In the course of this 
visit, the cannibal was thrown into a ditch filled with red-hot stones, 
where he was burned, and from his ashea arose the mosquitoes. Trom 
this time on one of the sons imitated the actions of the cannibal, while 
another son imitated the actions of the grisly bear, who was the can- 
nibal's watchman. 

In another tradition of the Ewakiutl, which accounts for the can- 
nibalism of another family, it is told how a young man, upon leaving 
his house in the evening, was taken away by the cannibal spirit, who 
took him to his house, where he saw a dance performed, the singeiv 
being seated in a ditch, and the rainbow appearing during the dance 
in the house. While dancing, the cannibal killed and devoured a 
slave. Since that time the dance is performed in this manner by 
the young man's family. 

Notwithstanding the difference of these traditions, the men ini- 
tiated in these different forms by the cannibal spirit belong to the 
same society during the sacred season. The cannibal is highest in 
rank in the tribe, and next to him is the ghost dancer. 

Among the Kwakiutl the ritual consists in the initiation of the 
novice, the return of the novice, and the exorcising of the spirit that 
possesses him. The usual sequence during the ritual is the follow- 
ing : The singers sit in the rear of the house, beating time on a plank 
with batons ; in the left hand rear comer of the honse is seated the man 
who beats the box-drum; in front of the singers, near the fire, which 
is built in the centre of the house, sit the members of the initiated, 
those highest in rank in the middle, those of lower rank arranged all 
along both sides. The uninitiated sit in groups along the sides of the 
house, those lowest in rank, that is the women and children, near the 
door. 

The ceremonial begins with a number of speeches and songs, and 
with some of the incidents of the potlatch. During these introduc- 
tory incidents, the voices of the spirits are heard (represented by 
whistles, which are blown inside or outside of the house), and sud- 
denly one among the uninitiated disappears. It is stated that he has 
been taken away by the spirits, and that at a set time he will return. 
On the day set for his return the whistles of the spirits are heard 
again, and the people go to search for the novice, who is generally 
iound at some little distance from the houses, in the woods, and he is 
then broitght back by the tribe, who arrange themselves in formal pro- 
cession. Then follow a series of dances, partly performed by the no- 
vice who impersonates the spirit that possesses him. Other dances 
are performed and songs are sung in order to quiet the spirit. Aiter 
four formal dances it is supposed that the spirit has left, and the nor 
vice has to undergo a ceremonial purification, which lasts for a ei&\'^ 
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tiderable time, and oonsists essentially is ceremonial wasliings, which 
are repeated at intervals of four days, or. multiplei of fonr days. 

Thie whole performance is interrnpted by numerouB accewory 
performanceB, consisting largely in dances of the older membera of 
the initiated. These are often provoked by transgressionB of the 
rules of behavior during the sacred season. Thus, the Cannibal may 
be excited by failure to observe the rule that nobody is allowed to eat 
before the cannibal has eaten ; or the fool may be excited by mention 
of a long nose, which is believed to be oharacteristio of the fool. 

The dances themselves, as stated before, are pantomimic presenta- 
tions of the acts of the spirits. As a rule, the first dance is performed 
by the novice, who is dressed in certain rings made of hemlock branch- 
es, and with characteristic face-painting, these being determined by 
the tradition of the initiation. In the second dance the novice ap- 
pears wearing a mask, which represents the spirit which possesses him. 
In the third dance he appears wearing rings made of cedar bark dyed 
red, which is a symbol of the sacred ceremonies. The form of these 
rings also depends upon the tradition explaining the ntnal. la the 
last dance he appears again wearing the mask of the spirit. 

The details of these rituals show great varieties in difEerent re- 
gions. Thus, among the Nootka, who have adopted large portions 
oF the ceremonial, the essential performance is always the appearance 
of a great number of men wearing wolf-skins and wolf-masks, who 
take away the novice and who also return the novice at a later time. 
Other forms of the ceremonial, which are more like those found among 
the Kwakiutl, are, however, not absent. 

Ajnong the Bella Coola, the traditions relating to the cannibal 
have quite a distinct form, being closely related to the concepte of the 
tribe who believe that a number of deities inhabit a hoase located in 
the lenith. Among these deities is the cannibal spirit. In this 
tribe the spirit of cannibalism is shown as a wolf or an eagle, which 
is bodily taken out of the body of the novice. The whole ceremonial 
among this tribe is much more dramatic than among the Kwakiutl. 

Among the tribes of northern British Columbia a portion of these 
ceremonials have been introduced quite recently, and the ritual is, 
on the whole, more closely connected with clan ceremonials than with 
initiation ceremonials. 

Ltngaistic evidence, aa well as other historical data, show that the 
cannibal ceremonies were originally confined to the more northern 
Kwakiutl tribes — probably the Bella Bella and the tribe of Rivers In- 
let, and that later on they were acquired through intermarriage by the 
neighboring tribes. It seems probable that many of these customs 
have originated from old war ceremonials. This is suggested by the 
fact that the reorganization of the tribe, according to ritualistic 
groups, took place also in times of war, and that durmg such times 
the high grades of the initiated, particularly the Cannibal, Bear and 
Fool were the warriors. The cannibalistic act seems to have consisted 
orittiDally in the killing of a slave and^ incidentally, in killing a slave 
by biting his throat, by which act the victory was sympoHcally repeat- 
ed before the assembled tribe. Among the more northern tribes, par- 
ticularly the Taimshian and Haida, no such development can be traced. 
and it seems more likely that among them the custom was directly 
copied from their southern neighbors. 

It seems likely that the development of the societies of the ini- 
tiated and uninitiated has taken place, te a certein extent, nnaer the 
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stimulus of the family organization with its crests, which perradei 
the whole life of these tribes. The privileges and duties ct the 
groups that exist during the sacred season are quite analogous to those 
of the family organization, which exists during the rest of the year. 

A similar enect of the social grouping of the tribe may be ob- 
served in many other directions. Thus, we find that in the summer 
season festivals are given, not only by the families, but also b^ the 
age classes, which, however, in this case appear as intercrossing sub- 
divisions of the families. Even the shamans of the tribe are sab- 
divided in similar ways. At least among some tribes there are two 
distinct groups of shamans, which have an organization similar to the 
family organization. 

The form of ritual that has been described here is not confined to 
the sacred ceremonial, but is also used in the ceremonial admission 
of a man to the privileges of a family, or at other festivities that are 
of importance in the l^e of the family. 

Among the Kwakiutl the family legend is often performed by 
means of pantomime at the time of marriage, the legendary marriage 
of the ancestor of the family being used as a subject of such pertor- 
mance. Among the more northern tribes, the acquisition of the creat 
is often presented in a similar way. Thus we have records of a per- 
formance among the Bella Bella in which an artificial rock was an- 
chored in front of the village. The young man who was to assume his 
position in the family appeared as coming out of the rock, the perfor- 
mance being a pantomimic representation of the clan legend according 
to which the ancestor of the clan had obtained his privileges from the 
master of a certain small island. 

The mythological concepts of the northwest coast Indians cluster 
around the Baven legend. On the northern part of the ooast Uie 
Raven tradition accounts for the world as it appears at the present 
time. The same kind of traditions are also found on the southern 
part of the coast, but in somewhat different combinations. The 
general concept of the world is not quite definite. The Haida, the 
Tlingit and Tsimshian believe the earth to be four-cornered and to 
rest on a pole, which is supported on the lower world. The country 
of the souls is believed to be either in the lower world or at the out- 
skirts of our world. Other souls, however, are believed to be able to 
visit the villages. The sky is conceived as another world, which may 
be reached by passiog through a hole in the sky. The Bella Coola 
take quite an exceptional position in regard to these general concepts. 
Their mythological ideas, although in their material identical with 
those of other northwest coast tribes, have been highly systematized. 
They believe that there are five worlds, two lower worlds, our own 
world, and two upper worlds. Our own world is held in the east by 
a giant, while in the west stands the pillar of sunset. The sun tra- 
vels over a wide trail along the sky, on which two beings are placed, 
one guarding the summer solstice, the other the winter solstice. In 
the zenith is the house of the gods, whose chiefs are the sun and his 
brother. The thoughts of these gods are transformed into action by 
four brothers, who mediate between the gods and mankind. This 
winter ceremonial referred to before is in charge of a woman who lives 
in a cave. As long as her cave is closed the secular season lasts, 
while as soon as it opens the sacred season begins. The opening and 
closing of her cave is determined by the arrival and departure of the 
canoe containing the spirits of the winter ceremonial. The w' Mp 
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mytliololg; of tlie Bella Coola is grouped around these concepts, al- 
though, of course, a good deal of loose material, more or less discon- 
nected, is also in existence. 

It seems that according to the ideas of the Indians the present 
conditions of the world have always prevailed. However, in regard 
to many details the world was incomplete. Thus, according to the 
ideas of the Haida, there was in the heginning only sky and water, 
and a single rock on which the supematara] heings lay. Then the 
Raven created the mainland and the Queen Charlotte Islands from 
two stones. The trees had to be created. There was no sun nor 
moon nor stars. These were owned by a chief, who kept them sus- 
pended froHL the rafters of his house, well protected, in a box. The 
Raven allowed himself to be bom as an infant in this chief's house, 
and then cried until the box was given to him. Eventually he tooh 
it away, broke it, and thus liberated the sun. He obtained the fire 
from a chief, who was its sole possessor. According to one version of 
this legend, he assumed the shape of a deer, tied shavings to his tail 
and lighted them by the fire, then ran away, setting fire to the woods, 
thus bringing fire for his own use and for that of man. He obtained 
fresh water by getting permission, by an artful device, to drink from 
the only well in existence and owned by a chief. Then he flew away 
and scattered the water all over the earth, thus creating rivers and 
lakes. He brought the salmon by carrying away the daughter of the 
chief of the salmon, and throwing her into the river. Tales of this 
character describing the feats of the Ravi^n, by means of which he 
benefited mankind, are very numerous. There is, however, another 
large number of tales in which the Raven appears as a trickster, who 
tries to cheat every person he meets, and who is generally vanquished. 
Thus, the well known story of the imitation of the host, who, by 
means of magic, produces food, is told of the Raven. He tries to 
imitate the magical performances of his host, but fails. While the seal 
fills a dish with oil by holding his hands near itie fire, the Raven, 
who tries to do the Bame, scorches his hands, which accounts for hia 
black feet. Coarse and obscene tricks abound in this group of stories. 

Analogous traditions are told along the southern part of the coast 
among the Ewakiutl and Salish tribes, partly of a human being, who 
is not identified with the Raven, partly of the Mink. The stories told 
of these beings are, however, not characteristic transformation stories, 
but rather a group of trickster stories. The transformation stories in 
this region are told of another being, human in character, who ap- 
pears as a true culture hero, and one of whose functions is the intro- 
dnction of the institutions found among these tribes at the present 
time. The culture hero transforms one hostile person into a deer, 
another into a raccoon. He travels all over the country killing mon- 
sters and restoring people to health. He meets all the ancestors of 
the various families and gives them the privileges which they posseaa 
at the present time. It is worth remarking that the culture hero ia 
distinctly stated to belong to the uninitiated, and to be afraid of the 
sacred winter ceremonies, which play such an important part in the 
religious life of the tribes. Excepting the few tales of the transfor- 
mation of men into animals, the culture hero is not a transformer who 
gives the world its present shape, but rather finds the world as it now 
in. There is no such connected account of the oricrin of phenomena 
found at the present time among the KwakiutI and Salish tribes aa is 
found farther to the north in the Raven legend. 
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Besides the Baven myth, the northern tribes have a great number 
of stories which are essentially human in their composition. They 
treat of the events which happen in certain towns, bringing in, how- 
ever, many supernatural elements. Many of these traditions are very 
long and complex, and consist evidently of a series of disconnected 
stories, which are centered around a favorite hero. The acquisition 
of privileges from supernatural beings, escapes from the all-destroy- 
ing fire, and similar incidents, are prominent among these stories. 

Tsimshian mythology, although it shares many of these character- 
istics with the tales of coast tribes, bears traces of a number of ele- 
ments that do not occur in any other part of the north Pacific coast. 
Tsimshian mythology, in many respects, is the mythology of an inland 
people, and it shows close afSliation with the traditions of the Atha- 
pascan tribes and of other tribes of the plafeaus. This is indicated, 
for instance, by the frequent occurrence of fairly short animal tales 
relating to icontests between animals. To a certain extent these are 
similar to European fables. To this class belongs the story of the 
wolves and the deer, who have a laughing contest, in which the wolves 
induce the deer to open their mouths. When they see that the deer 
have no teeth, they devour them. To this group also belongs the 
slory of a council of the animals, in which the animals appear as true 
animals, although endowed with reason and with the power to speak. 
They are, however, not individnals, like the Raven of the Tlingit 
or the Coyote of the tribes of the interior, but simply representn- 
tions of their species. Another tradition of the Tsimshian, which 
illustrates the presence of foreign elements, is that of the origin of 
the sun. According to this tale, the animals hold a council and draw 
lots who is to be the sun, and, after a number of fruitless attempts, 
moon. A general review of the elements of Tsimshian mytholoiiy 
shows very clearly the presence of many foreign elements which 
point toward the interior.* 
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